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THE FENIAN RAID, 


GRANT'S Proclamation, and the accounts 
which simultaneously arrived of Fenian movements in 
New York and Vermont, created much surprise in England. 
A few hours later it appeared that the war had commenced 
by an unsuccessful passage of the frontier, in which the in- 
vading army lost one man out of its entire force of one or two 
hundred. If the story is true, the folly of the assailants 
seems to have found its match in the imbecility of the 
defenders. The Commander-in-Chief, calling himself General 
O'NEILL, was taken into custody, during the decisive battle, 
by an American constable, who could only exercise jurisdiction 
on his own side of the border. It would therefore seem 
that the party of Canadian volunteers must have judiciously 
advanced to the edge of the ditch, or footpath, or imaginary 
line which separates the Dominion from the Republic, as if 
to enable the enemy by a single step to place himself 
beyond the reach of danger. If the Canadians had been 
less anxious to prevent the smallest violation of their soil, 
it might have been more satisfactory to allow the intruder to 
penetrate somewhat further into the trap. But for their 
patriotic enthusiasm General O’NEILL would have probably been 
lodged by this time in the gaol at Montreal, with a reasonable 
prospect of being hanged in due course of law. His own 
preference for the hospitalities of the United States Marshal at 
Burlington is perfectly intelligible. As it appears that O'NEILL 
was the only ringleader, it may perhaps be assumed that the 
enterprise will collapse with his capture. The strongest 
reason for treating the attempt seriously consists in the issue 
ofthe PresipEnt’s formal Proclamation, and in the preparations 
which have been thought necessary by the Canadian Govern- 
ment. American citizens are warned not to take part in any 
expedition against Canada; and they are cautioned that if they 
persist in violating the law they will not be protected by their 
Government from the consequences. It would not have been 
proper or relevant to include in the Proclamation a statement 
of the measures by which the Government of the United 
States proposes to discharge the undoubted duty of prevent- 
ing the invasion, if it is attempted by any force assuming the 
character of a regular army. It must be fairly admitted that 
no ordinary precautions can prevent small bands from crossing 
the frontier at isolated points. The distribution of the Fenian 
bands in Eastern New York and Vermont is explained in de- 
tail in the American newspapers; nor is it easy, in any part 
of the world, for a regiment to parade in secret. It is true 
that the army of the United States is small in number, but 
every independent Government is the exclusive judge of the 
means by which it undertakes to satisfy international obliga- 
tions. Almost the only triumph of American diplomacy in 
the Alabama controversy was due to the unguarded use, 
by an English Minister, of the fallacious argument that 
the claims of a belligerent might be limited by the municipal 
law of a neutral. The Presipent has ample power to enforce 
the law, and it is but fair to assume that his regard both 
for national dignity and for good faith will induce him to 
intercept the lawless invaders. His predecessor on a former 
occasion, by disarming a portion of the Fenian bands, com- 
pleted the discomfiture of the enterprise. Some time afterwards 
resident JouNsoN ostentatiously restored the arms to the con- 
spirators, to be used perhaps in the more serious incursion 
which is now supposed to be impending. Mr. CoLrax, now 
Vice-President of the United States, formally received, as 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the delegates of the 
Fenian body, and on many other occasions conspicuous politi- 
cians have shown periect willingness to use the conspirators for 
party purposes. ‘I'he Fenian cause had recently been going 
out of fashion, either because the electoral influence of the 
organization was declining, or in consequence of the discovery 
that the Irish vote was in all cases secured to the Democratic 
party. Mr. GREELEY and the New York Tribune still adhere 


to Fenianism through genuine animosity to England; but it 
is hardly worth the while of comparatively respectable Repub- 
licans to advocate piracy and plunder without any hope of 
gratitude on the part of their clients. Some effort of the 
imagination must be required in sympathizing with an 
American citizen whose patriotic devotion to Ireland imposes 
on his conscience the duty of making war on Canada. 

If the rumours of invasion had not been confirmed by 
official testimony and by the petty skirmish at Freelings- 
burgh, it might have been thought that they were dis- 
proved by their own intrinsic improbability. When the 
Governor-GENeRAL of Canapa lately stated that a Fenian 
movement had been baffled by the precautions of his Govern- 
ment, it was reasonably supposed that the plot must have had 
some connexion with the incipient rebellion in the Red River 
territory. Since that time it is understood that the in- 
surgents have come to terms with the Government of the 
Dominion, and it is added that some Fenian adventurers, 
who had offered their services to the chief of the French half- 
breeds, had been dismissed from the province. If Winnipeg 
had been placed in a more accessible part of the world, the 
opportunity might well have excited the hopes of the Fenians, 
who would perhaps have appeared, not as wanton intruders, 
but as auxiliaries to local malcontents. There would also 
have been a probability that neighbouring Americans might 
take part in the struggle, and that they might ultimately 
engage their Government; nor is it absolutely certain 
that the late insurgents may not be partly indebted to the 
Fenians for the large concessions which they have se- 
cured. It was probably judicious to close the wound as soon 
as possible, although a settlement preceded by the com- 
pulsory establishment of order would on principle have been 
more desirable. As there are no other rebels in Canada 
to invite or to accept foreign assistance, the object of the 
Fenian leaders becomes unintelligible. They have probably 
accomplices among the Irish labourers of the Canadian towns ; 
but they know by experience that they will receive no rein- 
forcements in the Dominion until they have proved that it is 
safe to join them. From the moment at which, by some 
possible oversight of the American authorities, the adventurers 
cross the Canadian frontier in any considerable force, they 
will find themselves in an enemy’s country, unprotected by 
flag or by any law of war, and they must necessarily live on 
the districts which they may occupy. It is impossible to sup- 
pose that the Government of the United States will allow 
them to maintain a base of operations, and consequently 
they must dispense with a commissariat. Their pecuniary 
resources, mainly derived from the wages of the worst do- 
mestic servants in the world, will be easily exhaustible. With 
superior forces in front, detested by their unwilling hosts, and 
without an assignable object for their enterprise, those of them 
who may not be killed or taken will seek the earliest oppor- 
tunity of submitting themselves to the mild penalties which 
may be imposed by American law. 

lt is possible that a Fenian force of two or three thousand 
men may be enabled to hold the field for a few days. The 
volunteers in such an expedition must be desperate or reck- 
less, and both officers and men will probably have acquired 
some military experience in the American Civil War. The 
Canadian militia, though it is composed of excellent materials, 
can have had no practice in the field, and it may possibly, as 
on a former occasion, be badly handled by inexperienced 
officers; but it is certain that numbers will eventually pre- 
vail; and it is not an unmixed advantage for troops to fight 
with a figurative halter round their necks. It must be clear 
to the Fenian intellect that private war entitles the belligerent 
who undertakes it tono immunity from the consequences of 
vulgar crime. Rebellion is intelligible, and, as soon as it 
assumes certain proportions, it becomes a legitimate kind of war. 
Sovereign States are supposed to be responsible for their own 
acts, of whatever moral quality ; but the Fenians scarcely affect 
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to represent a sovereignty. At one time they pretended to cure 
the defect by creating an imaginary Republic without territory 
or defined population ; but the Fenian President and Senate 
have always been regarded asa joke. ‘The fiction has not even 
yet been abandoned ; but a Government without a country in- 
volves a conception which is as repugnant to law as to common 
sense. The nearest analogy to the Fenian undertaking was 
the wild invasion of Virginia by the crazy enthusiast Joun 
Brown, who afterwards became to the Northern enemies of 
slavery a mythical hero. ‘The foolish old man, with an insig- 
nificant following, deliberately levied war in the dominions of 
a State in which he had not a single adherent, although he 
hoped to attract the slaves to his side by the offer of freedom 
or plunder. In a pompous proclamation he confiscated the 
property of all his opponents; and yet his motives were so 
transparent and so unselfish, that the authorities of Virginia 
almost regretted the plain necessity of proceeding to his con- 
viction and execution. There are no slaves in Canada for 
General O’NE1.1 to set free; and even Fenian impudence would 
hesitate to demand for the Irish population supremacy in a 
country which allows them perfect and undisputed equality. 


If the invasion really occurs in a serious form, it may be 
taken for granted that a certain number of prisoners will re- 
main at the disposal of the Canadian Government. There is no 
danger that undue leniency should be practised, but it may not 
be inopportune to deprecate excessive severity. All opinions 
worth regarding, even in the United States, will be on the side 
of the Dominion in its repression of a lawless outrage ; nor will 
any jurist contend that Fenian violence partakes of the cha- 
racter of regular war. If the leader were caught and hanged, 
his fate would be well deserved ; but it may be hoped that the 
sentences which may be passed will not be dictated by the 
just and general indignation of the community. The priest 
who was condemned to death as a ringleader in the last 
piratical invasion has lately been lecturing in the States on 
his sufferings during the term of imprisonment to which his 
sentence was afterwards commuted. Of the tortures to which 
he professes to have been subjected, none impressed his 
imagination so forcibly as the process of ablution, to which, 
as a part of the prison discipline, he was, probably for the 
first time in his life, habitually subjected. Although the 
details of his narrative are obviously false, his prison 
experiences will perhaps tend to deter imitators from 
incurring the risk of the cold bath. It is better that 
the consequences of a crime should be disagreeable and 
occasionally ludicrous than that they should excite the 
tragic emotions of terror and pity. A more difficult and 
urgent duty than the admixture of justice with mercy may 
perhaps be imposed on the Canadian Government in any trans- 
actions which may occur with the American Government. 
The main object of the Fenians will be to drag the United 
States into their quarrel, and it is not certain that State 
functionaries and subordinate officers will always be careful to 
maintain friendly relations. If General Grant thinks fit to 
entrust the conduct of the business to one of his own principal 
generals, there will be no difficulty in maintaining a good 
understanding. It cannot be the intention of the American 
Government, or of any political party, to allow a band of law- 
less adventurers to impose at their choice on the nation a 
policy of war; yet there is no other danger which Canada 
has to fear from the Fenians beyond petty and vexatious 
molestation. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 


ie seems not wholly improbable that the Spaniards may 
within a short time at last provide themselves with a King. 
From the effects of the worst choice of all they seemed to have 
been preserved by the refusal of Esparrrro to accept the 
Crown; but it now appears that the old Marshal, who in his 
best days was not distinguished by firmness or decision, had 
exhausted his good sense by a single rejection of an injudicious 
proposal. If he is prepared to accept the nomination of the 
Cortes, he might as well have said so at once. Marshal 
Priw’s offer was obviously and necessarily conditional on the 
approval of the Cortes, but he could not be expected to 
propose a candidate until he had received some previous 
assurance of his willingness to become King. It is not known 
whether the deputation which seems to have extracted a more 
favourable answer from Espartero was acting in concert 
with the Government. Marshal Pri has taken occasion to 


repeat the assurances which he had formerly given, that he 
will not oppose the choice of the Cortes; but it is evident 
that he has not withdrawn his opposition to the candidature of 
the Duke of Montrznsizr. The Duke himself, having com- 
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pleted the short quarantine to which he was subjected by the 
Court-Martial, has arrived in Madrid to urge his claims jp 
person; but some new change in political aflairs must cecup 
before he can reasonably hope for success. The Progressistg 
who follow Pri and his colleagues can, with the aid of the Re- 
publicans, who are implacably opposed to Monrrensier, at 
any time outvote the Unionists. It is barely possible that the 
Republicans might concur in the choice of Esparrero as g 
nominal and temporary king elevated from a private station, and 
it is not known whether the Unionists are unanimous in their 
support of Montreysizr. On the policy and on the relatiyg 
strength of parties six months hence it would be idle to speculate, 
There are probably many members of the Cortes who would 
prefer the son of Queen IsabeLLA to any of the more osten- 
sible claimants of the throne; but for some time to come it 
will not be safe to avow a preference for the House of 
Bourson. The enemies of the Duke of MonrrensiEr always 
attach to him the obnoxious surname, although it has. never 
been assumed by the Princes of OrLeans. If Esparreno ig 
proposed to the Cortes by some private and irresponsible 
member, the success of the motion will mainly depend on the 
conduct of the Ministry. It was probably only to please one 
section of his party that Prim applied to Esrarrrro; and 
the rejection of the offer, if it were founded on personal 
reasons, was little better than an afiront. Pri considered 
it so entirely definitive that he has already prepared a 
measure for prolonging and extending the authority of the 
RerGent; nor indeed is there any reasonable ground for re- 
moving SERRANO to make room for a more aged and more 
incapable veteran. Unless a real King is elected, any Govern- 
ment short of a Republic must be provisional; and the pre- 
siding officer of a monarchy during an interregnum is more 
properly called a Regent than a King. Serrano has shown by 
his conduct in his regency that he possesses in an unusual 
degree the qualities which fit a man for reigning while others 
govern. He has never openly interfered with his ambitious 
subordinate and rival, although it is scarcely credible that 
there should not have been differences of opinion and policy, 
Above all, the seventy years of Serrano are preferable to the 
eighty years of EspanrEro. 

In the meantime the remarkable events of last week have 
directed Spanish attention to the affairs of Lisbon. It is 
asserted, with or without reason, that the new and all-power- 
ful Minister of Portugal has long been favourable to the union 
of the Peninsula under a single crown; and few Spanish 
patriots would hesitate to prefer to all competitors a candidate 
whose accession would increase the population and power of the 
kingdom by a third. Any irregularity which SaLpanua may 
have committed would be readily condoned in Spain, if he 
used the power which: he has acquired by force for the amal- 
gamation of the two neighbouring kingdoms; but perhaps 
there might be more difficulty in securing the assent of the 
Portuguese to the absorption of their national existence than in 
seizing the palace and the government ; and it may also be re- 
membered that SALDANHA, in spite of his astonishing vigour, 
is several years older than Esparrero. It is doubtful whether 
his seizure of power represented any principle or fact except 
the supremacy of the army; and he is not likely to risk 
the position which he has acquired by any unpopular act or 
proposal. He has already thought it prudent to declare that 
he will steadily maintain the independence of Portugal; and 
though it might be easy to evade the pledge by contending 
that equal union was not subjection, the voluntary announce- 
ment shows than he believes his countrymen to be opposed 
to a fusion. If such a policy were adopted, the final arrange- 
ments would necessarily be preceded by long negotiations, 
and SaLpaNHA himself is probably not immortal. 

There are perhaps thoughtful Spaniards who see with 
alarm the easy success of a military revolution in the neigh- 
bouring capital of a kindred race. It is not improbable that 
the Duke of Loui and his colleagues may have been guilty 
of all the misconduct which has, as it may be assumed, been 
imputed to him by his adversary. Portuguese Ministers are 
not always wise, and sometimes they have been suspected of 
dishonesty ; but still the late Ministers were lawfully appointed 
and kept in office by the Kina, and their violent dismissal 
nas not proceeded from the Parliament. Six months ago, 
SALDANHA was with difficulty persuaded to adjourn the act 
of violence which he has now accomplished; and all his 
grievances were perfectly well known to the nation and 
its representatives. If the Ministry was unpopular, it owes 
its fall exclusively to the decision of the officers of the 
army. In the most disorganized Republic of South America 
an adventurer could not have proceeded to the overthrow of 


the Government with more audacious rudeness. According to 
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the reports, SacpanHa marched with six battalions on the 
Palace, where, after killmg a few sentries, whose deaths were 

bably considered wholly unimportant, he induced the rest 
of the troops to mutiny, and to admit him without further 
resistance to the presence of the Kinc. The Duke of Lourf, 
summoned to attend the interview, was naturally convinced of 
the expediency of resignation; and the old statesman and sol- 
dier, who for sixty years had served three generations of the 
House of BraGanza, retired with the proud consciousness that 
he had proved the non-existence in Portugal of constitutional 
government and of military obedience. The whole of the 
short and easy transaction is sufficiently characterized by the 
statement made in a Lisbon paper that the Session of the 
Chambers was not even interrupted. A Parliament which 
calmly pursues its deliberations while two or three regiments 
dismiss one Government and establish another suggests a feel- 
ing of curiosity as to its functions and the object of its 
existence. 


Even the great benefit of the annexation of Portugal would 
be dearly purchased by the renewal of similar practices in 
Spain. A military revolt may sometimes tend to the substi- 
tution of more capable administrators for the actual rulers, 
and consequently to material improvement; but, as often as 
it occurs, it levels to the ground every trace of regular 
liberty. The Portuguese change of Ministry revives many 
memories among Spanish politicians, some of whom have 
once, or oftener, anticipated in their own country the pro- 
ceedings of SaLpANHA. Pru was driven into exile after the 
failure of a mutiny; and his present position was earned by 
his concert with Serrano and 'Topere in a military revolt. 1t 
had been hoped that with the expulsion of Queen IsABELLA 
barrack revolutions had become obsolete; and for nearly two 
years the supremacy of the civil power has not been practi- 
cally tested. The former conspirators probably feel little 
gratitude to Satpanua for reminding the world of the unbroken 
Peninsular tradition of the last half century ; but possibly 
the exploit of Lisbon may suggest to the Cortes the prudence 
of humouring the possessors of ultimate power. A revolution 
effected by mutinous regiments and their leader in many 
respects resembles a French plebiscite. It not only confers 
supreme power on its promoters when it is accomplished, but 
during the uncertain interval of its eruptions it renders all 
constitutional government unsound and unstable. There 
is no satisraction in building on a site repeatedly shattered 
by earthquakes, with the knowledge that the new erections 
will sooner or later be once more prostrated. It had been 
generally supposed that, in spite of a vicious commercial 
policy, Portugal had for along time enjoyed a reasonable share 
of peace and tranquillity. When the Kine or any member of 
his family passed through a Spanish town it was, three or four 
years ago, the custom to applaud them loudly, for the purpose 
of implying the contrast which was furnished by the public 
and private life of Queen IsaBeLLa. Whatever may be the 
personal merits of King Louis, it is to be feared that in the 
Royal gift of felicity he has little reason to envy his former 
neighbour. ‘To a prince in the early prime of life it 
must be singularly vexatious to see his authority usurped by 
a soldier of four times his own age. He must also have con- 
vinced himself either that the country disapproved of his 
administration, or that, incapable of governing itself, it has 
surrendered all real power into the hands of the army. The 
Occasion seems scarcely favourable to the revival of a 
Portuguese candidature in Spain. A King ought to be able 
to defend his own authority before he extends its sphere, and 
those politicians in Spain who have any regard for liberty 
would net welcome the intervention of a successful military 
adventurer as the negotiator of union. In a short time the 
Special causes of the revolution at Lisbon will probably be 
more fully known. 


THE IRISH LAND BILL. 


yeas of the House of Commons may rise on the 
Derby Day with the proud satisfaction of thinking that 
they have left the Irish Land Bill behind them, finished and 
settled so far as they are concerned. Mr. GLADSTONE pro- 
mised the House that the Derby Day should begin the 
Whitsuntide holidays if they got through the Irish Land Bill 
in good time; and with this incentive to exertion the House 
hurried through the Bill, and did their appointed stroke of 
work in time. Under these circumstances a Government is 
omnipotent. It can dictate what clauses shall be added, 
Tejected, or modified, and what shape each modified 
Clause shall take. After the Bill had passed in suc- 
cessive clauses through Committee it was considered as 


amended on Thursday night, and the Government then 
finally notified the changes it was prepared to admit. It 
could do exactly as it pleased, taking half an idea from one 
quarter and a piece of a proposal from another quarter, 
humouring one member and snubbing another member 
according to the whim of the moment, and even accepting from 
Sir RounpeLt Patmer without comment or discussion an 
amendment which, when proposed an hour before by a less 
favoured and less powerful person, it had peremptorily rejected 
as inconsistent with the principles of the Bill. The Ministerial 
work of Thursday night was, in short, eminently unsatis- 
factory, introducing much crude and ill-considered legislation 
into the Bill, and producing the impression that the Govern- 
ment, in the details of the Bill, proposes and disposes of 
clauses very much at random. Two of the changes sanctioned 
by the Government were not indeed of great practical import- 
ance, but the mode in which they were adopted shows how 
very little the Government had considered the subjects to 
which they referred. The third change—that accepted from 
the hands of Sir RounpELL Patmer—is, however, of very great 
moment, and every one who attempts to estimate its operation 
will be able to surmise how contemptuously the very suggestion 
of such an addition to the Bill would have been treated if it 
had come from any one else. 


The Equities Clause, as it is termed, provided, as it stood 
before Sir RounpELL PatMeEr’s amendment, that on the hear- 
ing of any claim made by a tenant for compensation for 
disturbance, the Court might take into consideration any 
claim, objection, or set-off of the landlord, or any default or 
unreasonable conduct of the tenant, which might appear to 
affect the matter in dispute, and should give judgment on the 
case with regard to all its circumstances, including the con- 
sideration of the tenant’s conduct. Sir RounpDELL Paumer said 
that these words were ambiguous in a very important respect. 
Supposing the landlord offered the tenant to let him stay on 
at a higher rent, but threatened to evict him if he would not 
pay this higher rent, would this be a disturbance? Is it un- 
reasonable conduct in a tenant to refuse to pay a rent higher 
than he pays when this rent is one that the land can be said 
reasonably to bear? It certainly was most important that 
this ambiguity should be cleared up if it existed; and if Sir 
RounDELL Patmer has only put into plain language what the 
Government meant, he has done them the great service of 
enabling them to let the Irish tenants understand how the Bill 
would operate in a point of momentous interest to them. We 
venture to think that the words of the clause as they stood 
would not have comprehended such a case; but it is utterly 
unimportant to discuss that point now. There can be no am- 
biguity in the matter after Sir RounDELL Patmer’s amendment 
has been adopted. But then Sir Rounpett Patmer un- 
doubtedly introduced one element of novelty. The clause 
originally provided that the Court should give judgment on. 
the whole case, taking into account the unreasonable conduct 
of the tenant. Even if the refusal to pay a higher rent were 
unreasonable, the tenant might still hope to get something for 
being turned out. But Sir RounpeLt Pater, with cruel 
kindness, casts this hope away, and his amendment enacts 
positively that the tenant’s claim for disturbance shall be 
wholly disallowed if he declines to continue his holding at a 
rent the Court thinks reasonable. It is most proper that if 
the Government meant this, it should have it stated in the 
plainest possible language. But the Government evidently 
did not know in the least what it did mean. Sir ToLLemacuE 
SincLair had previously moved to insert a clause to prevent 
the landlord from being liable to payment for disturbance 
when caused by the refusal of the tenant to pay an in- 
creased rent approved by the Court. To this Mr. CuicuesTer 
Fortescue replied that he was unable to accept the 
clause, because it was quite inconsistent with one of the 
principles of the Bill, inasmuch as it would provoke contro-~ 
versies previous to the time at which any question of change 
of tenancy arose on the subject of the amount of rent. And 
yet Mr. Cuicnester Forrescue the same evening accepted 
from Sir RounpeLL PaLMer an amendment to the effect that 
the landlord should not be liable to payment for disturbance 
if he could show that he had been and was willing to continue 
the tenant at a rent which the Court might think reasonable. 
There is not, so far as we can see, a shadow of difference 
between the two pr Under Sir RounpELL Pauer’s 
clause the landlord will be able to say, I give you notice to 
quit, but I offer to continue you in your holding if you will 
pay me 1/. per acre more than at present. If you decline, I 
shall show to the Court that this is a reasonable rent, and then 
you will either have to accept my terms, or if you go out I 
shall have to pay you nothing for disturbance. 
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When we consider all that we have been told about the 
Irish tenants, and the folly of their nature, and the weakness 
of their position, with nothing but the land to live on, and 
the necessity for a special Bill to meet their special case, 
we are lost in surprise at a Government that could allow 
such an amendment to be incorporated in their measure. 
Speaking generally, it may certainly be said that a landlord 
does a tenant no kind of harm who keeps him on the land, 
merely asking the rent that from time to time may be reason- 
able. But we were told that this general truth was not 
true with regard to Ireland. Such was the competition 
for land that the small tenants were ready to submit to any 
terms rather than lose their only means of subsistence. 
Something must be done, it was said, to protect them. But 
now quite different language is held, and they are liable to be 
turned out without any compensation unless they will give 
what the landlord says is a reasonable rent. It is true that the 
Court is also to hold it to be a reasonable rent; but how can 
any Court say that a rent is not reasonable which a solvent 
person is actually willing to pay? The landlord receives an 
offer from A. to pay 1/. an acre more than B. pays for a plot 
of land. Is it not perfectly reasonable for the land- 
lord to say to B. that he can go on holding the plot 
if he will pay 1/2. more per acre, but that if he de- 
clines he must go? When the dispute comes before the 
Court, the landlord produces A., who offers to pay the in- 
creased rent, and declares that he has been and is willing to 
continue B. in the holding at the rent he can get from A. 
The tenant would necessarily be evicted without getting a 
penny for disturbance. Mr. Guapstone has often said that 
in very small holdings there are, as a general rule, no im- 
provements for which the tenant can make a distinct claim. 
He has not reclaimed any land or done any building, or put 
into the soil any new elements of wealth the value of which 
can be precisely estimated. His tiny improvements will 
really be paid for under the clause giving compensation for 
disturbance. The third clause was to be the bulwark of 
the poor tenant. But now, if he declines to pay the 
rent which some one else who is anxious to get 
his land will pay, he is to be cut out of the third 
clause altogether. The Bill will still be of great value to 
tenants who have made improvements, for they will 
get recouped in a perfectly novel manner and to a very 
handsome extent for what they have done, and it will 
be of value to tenants under Ulster and other customs, for 
these customs will henceforth have a legal validity. But it is 
difficult to see of what use the Bill will be to the mass of 
Irish tenants, who are poor men, and who will be just as much 
liable to be turned out without getting any compensation, if 
the landlord wants to raise their rent, as they are now. It is 
true that the Bill will protect the tenant against eviction from 
mere caprice. The landlord will not be able in future to turn a 
man out simply because he dislikes him or wishes to throw 
farms together without having to pay for his act. But 
the Bill now offers no protection to the tenant against 
eviction because in the excessive competition for land in 
Ireland some one offers to pay more than he pays. Mr. 
GLapsTONE originally offered him a most effectual protection 
against this; he was to have a sum down for going out, and 
then the landlord would have to consider whether the increased 
rent he could get from some one else would repay the outlay 
of the compensation to the outgoing tenant. ‘This offer was 
then cut down to the proposal that he should have a sum— 
variable according to many subtle calculations, but still some- 
thing—for going out. Now he is to have nothing whatever for 
going out if he will not pay as rent what some one else offers 
to pay. Wearied as Mr. GLapstone must be with the details 
of the Bill, and overawed as he is by the superiority of Sir 
RounDELL Patmer to his own law-officers, it is still diffi- 
cult to conceive that he will let the Bill stand as it 
now stands after the adoption of Sir Patmer’s 
amendment. The other minor changes of Thursday night can 
scarcely be allowed to pass into law in the shape sanctioned 
by the Government. ‘The law of distress for non-payment of 
rent is far too important, and has far too many ramifications, 
to be swept away by a few hasty words; and the clauses 
intended to provide cottages for the agricultural poor are now 
so ingeniously arranged that it will not be the interest of any 
one to build cottages at all. But mistakes of this sort can be 
rectified with a little care and patience; while the whole 
character of the Bill, so far as three out of every four Irish 
tenants are concerned, will depend on whether their landlords 
are or are not to be allowed to turn them out without paying 
any ———— if they can getahigher rent from some 
oae else. 


THE EMPEROR’S SPEECH. 


i answer of the Emperor of the Frencu to M. Scuner- 
DER’s announcement of the result of the Plébiscite 
carries the mind back to many similar declarations. To q 
reader who had taken no note of what has been going on in 
France during the last twelve months there would be nothi 
to differentiate the position held by the speaker under the new 
Constitution from that which he held under the old one. For 
more than twenty years Naroveon III. has been accustomed 
at intervals to remind the nation on what a basis of solid votes 
his throne rests, and the language in which the new plebiscite 
is described is such an exact repetition of that used by 
him on former occasions, that the fact that the reference is 
to 1870, and no longer to 1852, might easily escape observa- 
tion. The only phrase which is exclusively applicable to the 
present year is the statement that in the first instance “ the 
“ plébiscite had for its sole object the ratification by the 
“ people of a constitutional reform”; but this object is only 
mentioned to be put aside, and the real nature of the issue is 
described in the old familiar language as “the question 
“between the revolution and the Empire.” Those of the 
French Liberals who up to Saturday last cheered themselves 
with the thought that the former of these interpretations 
might be consistently maintained by the friends of M. 
Oxtivier’s Ministry may at all events be congratulated on 
the promptness with which their delusion has been dissipated. 
They now learn on the highest authority that “the Empire” 
finds itself—not transformed, not even modtfied—but “ funda- 
“mentally strengthened on its base.” ‘This is the result of all the 
Parliamentary struggles since June last. The old burden 
is but fixed more firmly. The traditions of 1851 and 
1852 have undergone no reversal; even the interruption 
which lately seemed to threaten them is now at an end, and 
the Emperor sees in the latest vote but a repetition of those 
that went before it, and gathers from all of them alike “ new 
“ strength to work for the good of the country.” There is no 
hint in the Speech that the country has gained any new 
strength to work for its own good. A nation which produces 
a plébiscite every few years cannot be expected to do anything 
more. It gathers up its whole force in these occasional efforts, 
and, content with having renewed the Emperor’s lease, gives 
itself no further trouble as to the use he chooses to make of 
his term. This, so far as the Napoleonic philosophy can be 
comprehended by commonplace minds, is the Imperial 
theory of the relations between sovereign and people. The 
Government is absolute, but instead of founding its claims to 
submission on the simple possession of power, it prefers to 
rest them on that “ persevering will” which underlies the 
“ mobility” of universal suffrage. Now and again this 
title may be disputed, and in the confusion of “ dis- 
“sentient votes” and “ hostile mancuvres” it may 
seem for the moment uncertain on which side this_per- 
severing will will declare itself. But here is the patience 
and faith of Naroteon III. The Corps Législatif may go 
wrong, for, though it is a product of universal suffrage, even 
universal suffrage is not seen in its full strength when de- 
prived of its “ tradition ” and its “instincts.” No mere Par- 
liament can furnish it with these essentials of perfection. 
But when the electors are giving their votes directly, tra- 
dition and instincts have their perfect work, and the nation 
rises triumphant above the petty controversies of its 
nominal representatives. Universal suffrage may delegate 
its powers to a Bonaparte, and they will be found unim- 
paired by the transfer. But if they are delegated to 
an Assembly they at once become partakers of human frailty. 
The tradition is impaired, the instincts are no longer trust- 
worthy, and it is only by a sort of plebiscitary bath that they 
recover their original clearness. 

A good deal of praise has been bestowed on the Emperor's 
self-restraint in keeping his Speech free from everything of a 
reactionary nature. Unfortunately, this very commendation 
concedes, without intending it, all that we have said as to 
the completeness of the Imperial re-assertion. If Parliamen- 
tary government were now existing in France such lan- 
guage would have no meaning. If the Imperial Speech had 
been the work of the Cabinet, and if that Cabinet had 
been liable to be displaced by a Parliamentary vote 
supposing the tenor of the Speech to be distasteful to a 
majority of the Corps Législatif, the introduction of re- 
actionary phrases would have been of no importance. It 
would have implied that the Right and the Right Centre 
could together command the Chamber, but it would not have 
altered the fact that whatever combination of parties could 
command the Chamber could, as a matter of course, control 
the administration. As it is, all the compliments paid to the 
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Speech involve an unconscious admission that, if the Emperor 
had so chosen, its tenor might have been altogether different. 
He is its sole author ; or, if any part of it has been the work 
of M. Ottivier, his contribution derives all its value from 
its being freely adopted by his master. “My Govern- 
“ment,” says Napoteon III, “will not deviate from 


«the liberal course it has marked out for itself.” The 


promise not to deviate from a prescribed line of action 
is far less significant than the intimation by whom it 
has been prescribed. Though the course of the Imperial 
Government is to be liberal, it will be so, not because the 
Corps Législatif or the country insist upon it, but because 
the Emperor, of his own free will, has determined that such 
shall be his policy. His rule is something above and apart 
from the passion and turmoil of Parliamentary struggles. He 
will respect all rights, and therefore even the Corps Législatif 
will find in him a protector so long as it confines its activity 
within the sphere assigned to it. But if it passes beyond that 
sphere, and condescends to “dissentient votes and hostile 
“ manceuvres,” the Emperor will “ cause to be respected the 
“national will, which has been so energetically manifested, and 
“will uphold it in future above all controversy.” This is not 
the language either of a Sovereign whose personal power has 
recently been overthrown, or of a Cabinet which has been the 
instrument of overthrowing it. So long as the administration 
was in the hands of men who could be trusted not to connive 
at any real exercise of independent authority, it mattered 
little that the Emperor should cling to the form of power even 
when the substance of it seemed to have departed. It is a 
very different matter now that the Ministers who constituted 
areal check on him are in retirement, and that it rests with 
M. to give effect to the Eurrror’s words. We 
have no doubt that this accommodating politician is fully alive 
to his duties. The existing Corps Législatif will be allowed 
to run its natural course notwithstanding the little flaws in its 
electoral title which have now been washed out in the baptism 
of a plebiscite. When it is at length dissolved, the old pres- 
sure will be applied to the electors, and the official candidate, 
though he may be called by another name, will smell as 
sweet as ever in the nostrils of prefects and sub-prefects. 
There will be no more talk of a dissolution, at least on the 
Ministerial benches, and if the word is still whispered among 
the Opposition, it will only be one of the “ hostile mancuvres ” 
to which the Government has promised to pay no attention. 


If, dismissing from view what the Speech does not say, we 
turn to its actual contents, there is no great fault to be found 
with it. Some parts of the programme laid down in it have 
the defect of not being easy to understand, but we are so 
well accustomed to this peculiarity in Imperial and Papal 
Allocutions, that the discovery creates no prejudice against 
their authors. We rather welcome it as additional evi- 
dence of authenticity. And in this case the proportion 
of unintelligibility is unusually small. There is only one 
really dark saying in the whole composition. But then 
that is very dark indeed. One of the objects which the 
Emperor promises to pursue with all his strength is the pre- 
servation of social interests from the contagion of false 
doctrines. How is the contagion of false doctrine conveyed to 
an interest? And what are the sanitary precautions by which 
the danger is to be averted? We see no answer to these 
questions, and we strongly incline to the belief that the author 
of the Speech sees none either. With this exception the pro- 
gramme is unimpeachable. To insure security, to increase 
the greatness of France, to diffuse education, to simplify the 
administration, to improve the laws, to multiply wealth, to 
promote agriculture, to relieve the taxpayer—what more 
could be done by any Government? In the prosecution of 
these ends the Ewprror looks for aid to the “ honest men 
“of all parties” who, “ freed from the constitutional 
“ questions which divide the best minds,” are henceforth to 
“yally round the Constitution which has just been sanctioned 
“by the country.” Unfortunately, experience has shown that 
the co-operation which the Emperor desires is not to be had on 
the terms he offers. In the present state of France honest 
politicians cannot put aside constitutional questions and devote 
their whole minds to social and physical reforms. Conse- 
quently honesty will again come to mean, what it always has 
meant in the Napolconic vocabulary, indifference to political 
principle. The Government will obtain the services of able 
economists, acute lawyers, skilful engineers, useful adminis- 
trators, and it will find, as it has found before, that man does 
not live by bread alone, and that material prosperity without 
liberty will not suffice to keep the State politically healthy. 
Naro.eon III. is once more on the threshold of the experi- 
ment how to govern France so that she shall have no cause to 


wish that she were allowed to govern herself. He has made 
the trial before, and the result was a failure. He is about to 
make it again, with no fresh condition in his favour except 
that he is served by M. Emme Oxtivier. We question 
whether this solitary difference will be sufficient to convert 
failure into success. 


THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH IN WALES. 


T was inevitable that the fall of the Established Church in 
Ireland should lead to an attack on the Established Church 
in Wales. The case that was made out against the Establish- 
ment in Ireland seems almost the same as that which can be 
made against the Establishment in Wales, and the Welsh 
electors exerted themselves at the last election with great 
energy and unexpected success, because they saw in the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church a precedent for the dis- 
establishment of the Church in the Principality. It must be 
owned that several of the arguments that were used last year 
with regard to Ireland may also be used with regard to 
Wales. If it is once assumed that there is in Wales a 
distinct part of the kingdom which we can talk of as if 
it were a whole in itself, it seems odd that persons who 
last year were vehement against the Church in Ireland 
as an Establishment can have anything to say for the 
Church as an Establishment in Wales. The Church is in 
Wales the Church of a small minority. How small the 
minority is cannot be very clearly ascertained, but it is a very 
small minority. The whole mass of the people are Dissenters. 
The upper classes alone belong to the Church. It is a Church 
of the landlords, and not a Church of tenants or of labourers. 
The wealth of the country being in the hands of the members 
of the Church of England, there is a certain amount of most 
laudable activity shown in church-building and _school- 
building on behalf of the Established Church, but the people 
do not at all go with the Church. It is true that theologically 
there is no great difference between the Church and Dissent 
in Wales; there is nothing whatever arrogant or offensive in 
the attitude of the clergy towards Dissenters; and the clergy 
are for the most part humble men leading hard lives, badly 
paid, and thorough Welshmen. But still the Welsh do not 
like the Church, and they do like Dissent. That which 
Dissent has of attractiveness is very attractive to them. That 
which the Church has of repulsiveness is very repulsive to 
them. It would be doing injustice to the Welsh to suppose their 
loveof Dissent tobemerely accidental. The truth is that Dissent 
suits both the good and the bad side of the Welsh character. 
Being suited to them, and having in point of fact been esta- 
blished as the religion of the mass of the people, it has becomd 
in time a symbol also of their national feeling. Englishmen who 
know nothing of Wales can hardly believe to what an extent this 
national feeling exists, how intense it is, and how many rela- 
tions of life it colours and affects. The Welsh have still the 
feeling of being a conquered people, and they league together 
under the shelter of their impenetrable language in perpetual 
enmity against their conquerors. They are a nation suffi- 
ciently distinct to have come under the influence of the 
modern love of nationality. They, like the Irish, like the 
Bohemians, like the Hungarians, are more national than they 
were before the wave of the present social and political and 
religious agitation began to pass over Europe. To this 
nation, with its old traditions, its constant gentle hosti- 
lity against its masters, with its increasing interest in its own 
destinies, and its increasing consciousness of its national exist- 
ence, the triumph of Dissent over the Established Church 
has become the symbol of the triumph of the Welsh race and 
the Welsh poor over Englishmen and alien landlords, 

Those who opposed the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
last year can easily find abundance of arguments to repel the 
pretensions of the Welsh, and to assure them that they had 
better be quiet and take things as they are. But those who 
advocated the destruction of the Establishment in Ireland are 
certainly bound to reflect on what grounds they now defend 
the maintenance of an Establishment where the Church is the 
Church of asmall minority, where it is the Church of the rich 
and not the Church of the poor, where it is alien to the feel- 
ings of the mass of the people, and where its presence as an 
Established Church takes the form of a national grievance. If 
we look closely into the matter, we must own that the prin- 
cipal difference between the cases of Ireland and Wales is the 
practical difference, that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church was a matter of present political importance, and the 
disestablishment of the Welsh Church is not. It is not a 
business which need be taken in hand. The Welsh give no 
political trouble, have little political strength, and cannot 
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make a Cabinet attend to them. It was not argument 
but Fenianism which first set the ball of disestablish- 
ment rolling in Ireland. Theoretically the existence of the 
Established Church in Wales, if Wales is to be looked on as 
a distinct territory, is undoubtedly an anomaly; but in the 
wide world of politics many anomalies are, and must be, left 
to goon. Parliament only does a very little each year, and 
seldom does that little well. The disestablishment of the 
Welsh Church would meet with enormous opposition, and it 
is not demanded by those who have any practical power. 
Therefore it is out of the range of current politics. But when 
we have said this, and owned the real reason why the argu- 
ments used last year with regard to Ireland are not going to 
be held applicable to Wales, we may strengthen our resolu- 
tion by reflecting thatthe existence of the Established Church 
in Wales is not a very great grievance after all. The Esta- 
blished Church in Wales is a purely Welsh institution. The 
only exception is that no Premier before Mr. GLapstone has 
been able to bring his mind to give so good a piece of prefer- 
mentasa bishopric toa Welshman. But the body of the clergy 
are intensely Welsh. They are for the most part the sons of 
tenant-farmers. They are poor; they are Protestant. They 
are almost exactly like the Welsh Dissenters, only they are 
Welsh Churchmen. It cannot really hurt the feelings of 
Welshmen very much to see the moderate degree of success 
attained by some of their neighbours and kinsfolk. For a long 
time after the Reformation the Established Church was the 
Church of the whole Welsh nation, and the Welsh were strong 
and sound Churchmen. They were in fact a little too much 
so for the Government that came into power after the Revolu- 
tion of 1688. Wales was thought a centre of Jacobitism, 
and the Whig remedy which proved successful was to send 
the Welsh a constant succession of bad English bishops, who 
did not understand a word of the language, pocketed as much 
money as they could, and let Church feeling die out. This at 
least is Mr. GLapsToNe’s account of the matter, and he was 
once considered an authority on this sort of subject. The 
Church being thus judiciously nursed into a state of utter lan- 
guor or decay, Dissent sprang up, and carried away the mass of 
the people. But there was no national feeling awakened origi- 
nally by this progress of Dissent. The notion of Dissent being 
a symbol of Welsh nationality isa very modern invention. The 
Welsh became Dissenters for precisely the same reason that 
Englishmen became Dissenters, and it is a pure after-thought 
in the Welsh to set up their Dissent as something specially 
Welsh and national. 


This leads us to the very important question whether Wales 
can be looked on as a distinct territory, with a right to have 
the question of Establishment or no Establishment decided 
simply as regards Wales. The four Welsh sees belong to 
the province of Canterbury, just as the English sees of the 
southern portion of the island belong to it. The bulk of the 

eople in all these sees was a hundred years ago satisfied with 
the Established Church. In all of them Dissent made great 
progress at a particular epoch. In some it made greater pro- 
gress than in others. In Wales and in the diocese of Exeter 
it made very great progress. The majority of Cornishmen do 
not, it is said, belong to the Established Church even now. 
Where are we to stop if we once begin in any diocese to 
disestablish the Church because at a given date the majority 
of the people in that particular district are not Churchmen ? 
It may be said that it is pedantic to talk of a nation like the 
Welsh, with a history, a language, and a character of their 
own, as being under an ecclesiastical division to which they 
themselves are profoundly indifferent. But this only brings us 
back from the ecclesiastical to the civil and political argument, 
and we are obliged to ask whether Wales is anything more 
than a part of England where the people happen to talk a 
language slightly more incomprchensible than the dialects 
of Somersetshire or Lancashire. ‘The law knows nothing 


of Wales as apart from England more than it knows of 


Berwick-on-Tweed. It is altogether under the same legal 
and political system. Are we to allow this salutary 
incorporation and union of what were in remote ages two 


countries to be disturbed to redress so shadowy a gricv-_ 


ance as the existence of the Established Church in Wales? 
We think not. It would be doing a great political injury to 


Wales to encourage it in the notion that it was to be looked | 


on as in any way apart from England. This seems to us to 
settle the whole matter; and this is not merely the opinion of 
Englishmen, it is also evidently the opinion of the most com- 
petent representatives of Wales. Mr. Ostorne Morcan, who 
supported and voted with Mr. Wittiaus, entirely threw over 
the notion that Wales is entitled to have the question of 
disestablishment in Wales argued as a simply Welsh question. 


He fully conceded the point that what he called piecemeal 
disestablishment was a mistake, and that to disestablish the 
Church in Wales would be piecemeal disestablishment, He 
advised Mr. Wittiams to wait for the day when the whole 
Church of England would be disestablished ; and this was ag 
much as to recommend the Welsh to observe that they had no 
special case of their own to insist on. The result of the de- 
bate may therefore be said to have been very favourable to 
the Established Church in Wales, because it has placed on 
record that, in-the opinion of the Ministry, of the House, and 
even of leading Liberal Welsh members, the disestablishment 
of the Church in Wales is not a local question, but is only a 
question for Wales as part of England. ~ 


THE DEBATE ON THE GREEK MASSACRE, 


HE conversations in both Houses on the Greek outra; 

were temperate and dignified, and if there had been new 
facts to communicate, or unknown principles to propound, they 
would have been instructive. All the other speakers threw 
over the distinction which Sir Rounpett Patmer elaborately 
failed to draw between the case of Mr. Hersert and those 
of his non-official companions. Lord CLarenpon acknow- 
ledged that old text-books abounded in statements of the 
sacredness of the character of Ambassadors; and it seemed 
that his attention had been called to an obsolete English 
statute which afforded to foreign representatives in this 
country an exceptional and anomalous protection; but he 
showed that the general propositions applied to a state of 
society in which special safe conducts were indispensably 
neceseary, and Acts of Parliament, even when they have not 
been long forgotten in England, are not binding on foreign 
countries. It may be assumed that the Lorp CHANCELLOR and 
the Law Officers of the Crown have advised the Government 
that its demands for reparation should extend equally to all 
the murdered Englishmen. Sir H. Butwer and Lord 
CARNARVON anticipated and adopted Lord CLarEnpon’s opinion; 
and it was difficult to collect from Sir R. Patmer’s elaborate 
argument the practical distinction which he must have 
sought to establish. The only other member of Parlia- 
ment who is known to share his views took no part in the 
debate; and it would have been a cause for regret if 
a technical distinction had interrupted and disturbed the 
general feeling of indignation. Sir R. Parmer contended. 
that the international duty of protecting the life of a Secre- 
tary of Legation superseded the constitutional objection to the 
grant of anamnesty; but Lord CLarenpon had already treated 
with just contempt the affected scruples of the Greek Govern- 
ment, which, as he observed in the House of Lords, had three 
or four years ago found it possible to empty the gaols of all 
the able-bodied ruflians who could make themselves useful by 
organizing civil war in a Turkish province. It may be con- 
jectured that no member of either House, with the single 
exception of the Prime Minister, would have taken the oppor- 
tunity to attribute the treacherous barbarism of the Greeks to 
the misgovernment of their former masters; but even Mr. 
Gapstonr’s theological and sentimental prejudices are com- 
patible with a desire that the inquiry at Athens should be 
thoroughly prosecuted. It is perhaps unfortunate that it 
should be promoted and watched by a diplomatist who seems 
to combine with the best intentions a singular want of spirit 
and resolution. But for the vacillation and pliancy of Mr. 
Erskine, Colonel Tuéactnis and his superiors or accom- 
plices would never have ventured to risk the lives of the 
captives by a gross breach of faith to the brigands. If Mr. 


| Ersk1ne has not accepted with equal tameness the refusal of 
| the Government to allow of his intervention in the judicial 
| proceedings, his resistance to dictation may be attributed 
_ to the peremptory orders of Lord CLArenpon. 

| 


The best and fullest narrative of the transactions was con- 
_ tained in the speech of Lord Carnarvon, and every successive 
' disclosure renders the case against the Greek Government 
blacker. From the beginning of the business to the end, the 
Ministers never thought of making the safety of the victims 
_ their principal object. 'They may perhaps have been justified 
in their calculation that their places would be more directly 
endangered by the concession of an amnesty and the payment 
' of the ransom than by the murder, through their acts and 
defaults, of four innocent men. ‘The prospect of the obloquy 
which the catastrophe has fixed on the nation was not likely 
to influence the conduct of Greek politicians. It is difficult 
to judge whether their imputations on their Parliamentary 
adversaries were merely vague and probable charges, oF 
| results of definite information, Mr. Zaums has endeavour 
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to retract or repudiate his statement that leading members of colleagues. Lord Crarrnpox, who will apparently have to 
the Opposition urged the robbers to increase their demands, | direct all the details of the inquiry at home, will not forget 
and that they formally consulted three members of the | that the evidence of the Scotch engineer who witnessed the 
‘encounter between the soldiers and the brigands may be 


Athenian Bar; but Mr. Exsxine is for once firm in maintain- 
ing the accuracy of his own recollection, and it is quite 
certain that, whether the statement was true or false, it 
was made by the Minister, The only chance of inducing 
such a Government to act with straightforward honesty was 
fully understood by Lord Ciarenpoy, and if his policy had 
been seconded by Mr. Erskine the catastrophe would have 
been averted; but as soon as the constitutional objection to 
the amnesty was suggested, it was admitted by the English 
Minister as conclusive ; and he was afterwards guilty of the 
far more blamable weakness of assenting, in violation of his 
own personal pledge given to the brigands, to the employment 
of the troops. ‘There is nothing more lamentable in the pub- 
lished correspondence than a letter in which Mr. Erskine tells 
Mr. Hervert that he really cannot discuss with 'TaKos 
ArvaniTakt the question whether faith has or has not been 
kept with the band. A gentleman may naturally dislike a 
controversy with a robber and murderer ; but the lives of Mr. 
Hersert and his companions were bound up in the issue 
which was slighted by Mr. Exsxine. If the claims of the 
Eng ish Government are in any way embarrassed during the 
appcazhing negotiations, the Greeks will rely mainly 
on tue admissions, the concessions, and the generally oblig- 
ing disposition of Mr. Exskinse. The excuse that he 
was alone and overworked is absurdly frivolous. <A 
competent diplomatist, whether his secretaries and clerks 
are present or absent, ought to be prepared in grave 
emergencies to decide and act for himself. There never 
was a case more entirely free from complication, nor was 
any quality except firmness required. It may also be 
remembered that Mr. Erskine was from first to last in con- 
stant communication with Count Minerva, whose 
concern in the affair was identical with his own. Neverthe- 
less Mr. Barron’s refusal to send him official aid from Con- 
stantinople requires explanation. 


Every Greek functionary, high or low, seems to have con- 
curred with exemplary loyalty in thwarting the efforts which 
were made for the release of the prisoners. Mr. Erskine’s 
telegraphic despatches were delayed or falsified at Athens; the 
authorities of Kubceea suppressed a message from Mr. Noen 
which might have saved the lives of the captives; and ano- 
ther functionary refused to allow Mr. Noxt’s messenger to 
cross the Straits. The most culpable of all the subordinate 
agents was Colonel Tu£aGénis, who mancuvred his soldiers 
in such a manner as to allow more than half the band to 
escape, while he at the same time rendered the murder of the 
captives certain. As Lord Carnarvon reminded the House 
of Lords, the commander of a French man-of-war in the 
neighbourhood offered to land a large body of sailors 
and marines, who, if they had been brought up in 
time, would assuredly not have allowed the robbers to 
pass through their ranks. Tuéacénis and his men, on the 
other hand, failed in their professed object of shutting up the 
brigands in Oropus, and afterwards wantonly and treacherously 
attacked them in their flight. Lord Carnarvon, not with- 
out a show of reason, was disposed to hold that the actual 
murderers were the only parties to the transaction who 
showed a trace of honour or of compunction. It seems that 
their captives were not put to death until the alternative 
arose of killing them or of letting them go. If the education 
of the ArvanitakI had not been confined to the code of 
morality which prevails in Greece, they might after all have 
secured the ransom by liberating their prisoners on a promise 
that it should be hereafter paid; but their recent experience 
would not tend to dispel their natural disbelief in the honour 
of the non-predatory classes. It is but fair to admit that in 
all their communications they insisted on the distinction 
between the English and Italian Ministers and their own 
countrymen; but the virtue which would keep an onerous 
promise when it could be broken without risk may well have 
transcended their experience and their conception. 

There may hereafter be some difficulty in determining on 
the form in which redress shall be demanded; but for the 
present it is evidently necessary to insist on the fullest and 
most impartial inquiry. Mr. Erskine will be made to under- 
Stand that the allegation of a technical difficulty is not a suf- 
ficient reason for withdrawing a claim for minute and searching 
investigation. In the opinion of the Lorp CuaNce.tor, the 
Greek law enables the Judges, at their discretion, to admit 
strangers to the preliminary investigation, it indeed the repre- 
Sentatives of England and Italy are to be deemed strangers 
when there isa question of the murder of their respective 


tion. 


obtained on certain terms. If a pension or compensation is 
required, there ought to be no hesitation in incurring ex- 
penditure which will ultimately fall on the delinquent 
Government. The Demarchs, and the military officers, and 
the telegraphic clerks who co-operated with the Ministers 
or with the Opposition, and in either case with the brigands, 
must be brought to strict account; and if, as is probable, 
it is necessary to rely on the evidence of accomplices, Mr. 
Erskine may justly insist that, notwithstanding their crimes, 
one or more of them shall, if necessary, be pardoned. Mr. 
GLapsTone himself, with all his delicacy to the countrymen of 
Homer and of Curysostom, called attention to the inconvenience 
of precipitating the execution of the criminals. There is 
something suspicious in the telegraphic statements that the 
majority of the prisoners have already been convicted and 


‘condemned; and it is too probable that the sentence may 


have been carried out as the best security against inexpedient 
disclosures. It is not stated that Tufacénis, or the Demarch of 
Eubeea, has been dismissed or punished; nor have means been 
taken to identify the leading members of the Opposition who, 
as Mr. Erskine explains to Mr. Zaris, are not the Disraz is, 
but rather the Hunts and Nortucores of the Greek Opposi- 
It is not yet settled how far a Government is respon- 
sible for the murder within its dominions of an alien or even 
of a foreign representative ; but it will be easy to deal with 


“negligence and bad faith in the investigation of the crime. 


Fuller consideration has probably convinced even impetuous 
English politicians of the absurdity of the schemes which 
were proposed two or three weeks ago for a joint or separate 
occupation of Greece. Volunteer advisers, when their first 
excitement is passed, must sometimes respect the slowness of 
responsible statesmen in listening to their counsels. 


MR. LAING ON INDIAN FINANCE. 


es letter addressed by Mr. Larne to the Times at the 
beginning of the week on the subject of the Indian 
Finances undoubtedly states many things which it is well to 
have brought home to the English public. It is wholesome 
information in this country that the real reason why the 
Indian Government is compelled to meet deficits with dangerous 
direct taxation is that the influence of the English manufac- 
turing districts, acting through Parliament and the India 
Office, forbids it to increase the duties on imported cotton 
goods. But Mr. Larne’s advice to borrow for the purposes to 
which the Indian Income-tax is to be applied seems to us to 
be extremely dangerous, and to be founded on imperfect con- 
sideration of all the elements in the question. Nobody would 
dream of recommending the Indian Government to borrow 
unless its credit were good. But why is its credit good? Not 
certainly through the operation of the causes which ordinarily 
regulate the rise and fall of national credit. If its credit had 
been as the credit of other communities, it would have been 
reduced to the lowest point by the financial collapse which 
occurred in the middle of last year; yet there is no reason to 
believe that if it had gone into the market on the very instant 
of those disclosures it would have had to pay more than a 
fraction above four per cent. for the money it borrowed. The 
fact is that, while the steadily growing revenue of India has 
no doubt something to do with the esteem in which Indian 
securities are held, the great cause of their high price, and the 
great source of the Indian borrowing power, is the connexion 
of the Indian Empire with this country. However distinctly 
the Acts of Parliament empowering the Secretary of State to 
borrow declare the money to be raised on the faith of the 
revenues of India, the general conviction that only in the most 
desperate extremities would the great dependency be aban- 
doned produces an effect on lenders very slightly differing from 
that ofan express Imperial guarantee. ‘The greater liberty now 
given to the investment of trust-funds in Indian securities 
operates in the same direction, and causes them to share in 
the buoyancy communicated to Consols through the favour 
shown them by the Court of Chancery. Now, if the Indian 
debt bore any resemblance (let us say) to the debt of the 
Australian colonies, Mr. Laine might be right in saying that 
it mattered little to India whether it amounted to 100 or to 
150 millions; but it matters very much to Great Britain, 
and in truth few more serious dangers and perplexities menace 
this country than the accumulation of Indian debt under a 
vague moral guarantee which causes it to be held almost 
exclusively by Englishmen. Hitherto the one great service 
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rendered to India and England by the class of Anglo-Indian 
financiers to which Mr. Larne belongs has been supposed by 
thoughtful persons to be the resistance which they opposed to 
borrowing. On the fundamental question of direct taxation 
they do not appear to have an idea in common. Mr. WiLson 
imposed the Income-tax. Mr. Latina sneered at it. Sir C. 
TREVELYAN abolished it. Mr. Massey revived it in a modi- 
fied form. But they terminated—and, until Mr. Laine wrote 
the other day, they were supposed to agree in condemning— 
that system of perpetual loans, defended on much the same 
grounds as those urged by Mr. Laine, which was bringing 
the East India Company to financial ruin. 


If Mr. Laine had more carefully examined the items of 
expenditure to which the produce of the proposed Income-tax 
is to be appropriated, he would see that there are very few 
for which a Government, with any respect for common de- 
cency, could provide out of borrowed funds. If there were 
no other objection to the suggestion that the interest on the 
capital of railways under construction should be borrowed, it 
has been put out of the question by the new railway 
policy of the Indian Government. While the Indian 
railways were made by Companies to whom a certain 
rate of interest was guaranteed, the money required to meet 
the guarantee might perhaps have been borrowed without 
open scandal. But the Indian Government now makes 
the railways itself, and, though it borrows the money for 
them, it borrows upon its general credit. The expedient 
suggested by Mr. Laine would now amount to undisguised 
borrowing for the interest of former loans. Mr. Larxe’sfurther 
recommendation to execute all or part of the ordinary public 
works out of loan appears to be made upon imperfect know- 
ledge of the character of these works. There is really but one 
item on which any question can arise. The Indian Govern- 
ments have ceased to construct roads upon any considerable 
scale since the great extension of railways, and the roads now 
made at public expense are probably for the most part small 
agricultural roads, constructed partly as a matter of duty 
and partly as a matter of interest, by a State which 
claims to be universal landowner. Other “ordinary public 
“works” are gaols and court-houses, which seem about the 
last buildings to be constructed out of loan ; but the chief ex- 
penditure is in all probability not upon new works, but upon 
the repair and improvement of works already constructed, and 
it would simply be disgraceful to borrow the money for 
executing repairs. No doubt one item among the “ ordinary ” 
public works stands by itself. The “ military buildings” now 
rising all over India were forced upon the Indian Government 
by English public opinion, roused by statistics of mortality 
among the troops which were almost immediately shown to be 
incorrect. The plans for these barracks were protested 
against by the Indian engineers, and it now appears that the 
English Commission which insisted upon them relied on 
Indian advisers whose experience of Indian climates was 
extremely limited, if indeed they had ever been fifty miles out- 
side Calcutta. The Aunglo-Indian who lives in the moist climate 
of Bengal Proper protects his health by keeping as high above 
the ground as he can, but the Anglo-Indian used to Upper India 
knows that in the region of the hot winds upper stories become 
intolerable. The result is that an English Commission has 
forced the Indian Government to construct at vast cost, in the 
parts of the Indian territory which are militarily occupied, a 
system of buildings extremely unfitted for the comfort and 
shelter of the troops. No doubt, with regard to this particular 
kind of expenditure, a fair question may arise whether it 
should be saddled on revenue or capital. Ordinarily few 
expenses fall so legitimately on revenue as the cost of bar- 
racks ; but in this case it is to be feared that a serious blunder 
has been committed, and an obviously doubtful point is raised 
whenit is asked how the financial results of « mere mistake are 
to be provided for. At the same time the question rather regards 
the past than the future. These buildings swelled the deficits 
of past years, though, as was elaborately shown by Sir R. 
Tempce, they did not wholly occasion them; but Sir W. 


arranged for a wholly different rate and mode of construction, 
and it is probable that in future they will not each year 
exceed the amount fairly chargeable to revenue. 


There is not the smallest reason for supposing that India is 
any exception to the rule that financial equilibrium, when 
once disturbed, can only be recovered by fresh economy or by 
fresh taxation. Mr. Larna’s reputation as an Indian financier 
rested on his advocacy of economy in preference to taxa- 
tion, and it is much to be regretted that, abandoning 
both branches of the alternative which he once clearly 
perceived to include all legitimate expedients, he now re- 


commends the desperate contrivance of wholesale borrow- 
ing. His knowledge of contemporary Indian facts jg 
apparently too imperfect to make his opinion of great value 
as to the savings which might be effected in India itself; but 
nobody could render greater service than he to the Indian 
Government if he would do his best to moderate the causes of 
excessive expenditure which have their origin in this country, 
If he would inculcate self-command and self-denial less on 
the India Office than on the powers which have the India 
Office at their mercy—on Parliament which is ready to enter- 
tain any Indian grievance, and on the capitalists who are 
ready to push mercantile and manufacturing interests at 
any cost—he might really continue here the important 
task to which he addressed himself in India. Meantime 
although agreeing with him that the enormous Indian In- 
come-tax is much to be lamented, we cannot say that 
we think that it is fraught with precisely those dangers 
and inconveniences to which he has pointed. Mr. Laine’s 
predecessor in the Indian Financial Ministry, when he 
imposed an Income-tax, committed the errors of copying 
literally the inquisitorial machinery in use in England, 
of extending the area of taxation too widely, and of adopting 
too low a minimum of taxable incomes. The Indian 
Government has now simplified its machinery, taken a very 
high minimum, and introduced a wide system of exemptions 
for political reasons. But, just in the same proportion as it 
has removed the practical defects of the tax of Mr. Latye’s 
day, it has destroyed its pretensions to theoretical equity. 
The tax now levied in India under the name of an Income- 
tax scarcely harmonizes at all with that theory of the tax 
which has been so fully developed of late years in England. 
It is really a heavy benevolence levied on a small minority of 
well-to-do persons—levied nominally on all, but levied ac-. 
curately only on persons of European extraction. 


THE JUDGES AND THE CHANCELLOR. 


HE formal communication addressed by the Common 

Law Judges to the CHANCELLOR, though it necessarily 
lacks the spirit of the Cuter Justice’s pamphlet, is not less 
fatal to the Ministerial project. If this were all, we should 
be the last to regret the necessity imposed on the Lorp 
CHANCELLOR of reconstructing his Bills with more deliberation 
than he was able to give to the first ill-fated drafts. But 
the manifesto of the Judges means, we fear, much more than 
this. Not only the measure actually introduced, but any 
measure whatever designed with the object of abolishing 
the double system of English jurisprudence, becomes impos- 
sible if the Common Law Judges adhere to the resolutions 
which they have placed on record. 


So fur as the resolutions are pointed at the specific defects 
of the CuaNcELor’s Bill they are simply unanswerable. The 
Judges say, what Lord Carrns said in his place in the House 
of Lords, that while the subordinate rules of practice may 
be left to be settled hereafter, the more important changes in 
procedure which the fusion of Equity and Law will necessitate 
ought to be considered and determined by Parliament, and 
should form part of the Bill. They consider that certain fixed 
guiding principles and rules should after due consideration be 
embodied in the Bill, instead of being left to be decided here- 
after by any extra-Parliamentary authority. Of the two 
methods successively proposed by Lord Hatuertey of dele- 
gating this work—tirst to the Judges, according to the original 
draft, and afterwards to a Committee of Privy Council, as pro- 
vided by the amended Bill—the Judges naturally express the 
strongest objections to the amended project. ‘They say, not 
without reason, that the powers proposed to be given to 
Ministers of the Crown and to persons unnamed are wholly 
unconstitutional, and it is not surprising that they should be 
less alive to the still weightier objection to committing such 
extensive powers to the whole body of Judges. The truth is 


| that neither form of delegation is capable of being defended 


for a moment. A Committce of Privy Council would 
be the more unconstitutional of the two, but a Com- 
mittee of Judges of whom three-fourths have no experi- 
ence of Equity would be a still less appropriate body 
to frame a code of procedure for the administration of that 
great system of jurisprudence which, as is now acknowledged 
on all hands, is destined to supersede the obsolete Common 
Law. Parliament, and Parliament alone, can settle the basis 
of the new procedure, and, as we ventured to insist from the 
moment when the Bills were promulgated, the only course 
open to the CHANCELLOR is to withdraw his first hasty project 
and prepare a well-considered scheme for giving effect, once 
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for all, to the important reform which he has taken in hand. 
Everything which has passed since the first introduction of 
these unlucky Bills has served only to confirm our original 
opinion, but we are bound to confess that the difficulties which 
Lord Hatuervey has had to encounter are more formidable 
than they at first appeared. 

Considering the natural prejudices which are the common 
fruit of a professional life, it is very creditable to the candour 
of the Common Law Bench that they are able to discern the 
necessity of allowing the narrow Common Law to be merged 
jn and superseded by the broader and more enlightened juris- 

rudence which the Chancellors have built up. It is true 
that the Judges, in their formal resolutions, speak only of 
abolishing the distinction between Law and Equity, without 
expressly acknowledging that it is their own system which 
must yield to its younger rival. But these expressions can 
have but one practical meaning, and must be read by the light 
of Sir ALEXANDER Cockbury’s frank admissions that Equity 
is only another name for Law based on reason as distinguished 
from technical or arbitrary rule; that the principles on which 
justice is administered in Equity are more consonant to 
rational justice than those of the Common Law; and conse- 
quently that the Law ought to be adapted to the standard of 
Equity. What the Cuter Justice declared with force and 
eloquence the Judges not the less declare, though with that 
measure of dryness and reticence which suits the gravity of 
solemn resolutions. But more—much more—than this is 
needed. It is quite impossible that so great a measure as the 
universal substitution of Equity for Law can be successfully 
carried into operation without something like cordial co- 
operation on the part of the Judges. And cordial co-operation 
means nothing less than this, that the tribunals which are to 
administer Equity must be informed with the spirit of Equity. 
There isno possible way of insuring an enlightened application 
of equitable principles except by associating with the Common 
Law Bench a fully equal proportion of ripe and experienced 
Equity Judges. A Court composed exclusively of Common 
Law Judges can no more administer the principles of Equity 
than a Court of French Judges could administer our Common 
Law. The subtle and delicate threads which connect a multi- 
tude of separate doctrines, and weave into one great whole a 
refined system of jurisprudence, are not to be appreciated 
without long and Joving labour. The spirit and traditions of 
Equity cannot be crammed by the strongest brains in exist- 
ence in a few odd hours of extra work. Still less can the 
letter of Equity be interpreted by the aid of Common Law 
traditions, ‘These traditions are the first things to be rooted 
out if the projected fusion is to take place. If, in place of a 
complete reorganization, the Common Law Courts were left by 
their own isolated strength to apply in all their details the 
principles and practice which are ingrained by life-long habit 
into the minds of Equity Judges, they would simply break down 
in a task to which the astutest and largest mind would not be 
equal. And this would not be the worst of the experiment. 
An interregnum of defective administration of justice is itself 
a very serious evil, but its ultimate consequence in the degene- 
ration by faulty precedents of what had once been a great 
code of jurisprudence would be incomparably more fatal. 
It would be better far to submit a little longer to the clumsy 
methods which now prevail, and to preserve Equity pure 
and unblemished, though somewhat difficult of access, than 
to allow it to be maimed by inexperienced handling. Until 
the Common Law Judges are prepared to acknowledge that they 
have less experience to guide them, and therefore less capacity 
todeal with the doctrines of Equity than their brethren whose 
lives have been spent in its study, it will be hopeless to attempt 
to give effect to the grand project of the fusion of Equity and 
Law. And as yet there is no suggestion that the Common Law 
Judges will be disposed to sit side by side with the Judges of 
the Court of Chancery. They are content naturally enough 
to join and outnumber them in a sort of judicial council for 
the promulgation of new rules of practice and procedure, but 
they insist on the separate maintenance of their time-honoured 
Courts, and would rather attempt to administer without 
assistance an unfamiliar law than suffer a single tradition of 
the old Courts to fade away. This is a sentiment more to be 
regretted than to be wondered at, but its very strength affords 
additional evidence of the difficulty which Judges feel in 
changing the point of view from which they have been accus- 
tomed to survey the world around them, and adds to the 
misgiving wets | one cannot resist as to the possibility of 
converting by Act of Parliament a Bench of Common Law 
Judges into a Court of Equity Jurists. 

We do not presume to blame the Judges for their inability 
to sever themselves in a moment from the ideas and associations 


which have moulded their whole lives. There must be some- 
what of the same difficulty in recognising the propriety of merg- 
ing the separate existence of the Queen’s Bench which they 
would feel in the attempt to expel from their minds the Common 
Law doctrines which the principles of Equity have condemned. 
No one has a right to complain that Common Law Judges are 
only excellent Common Law Judges; but while the fact is so, 
and they cling so tenaciously to their old traditions, Parlia- 
ment will, we think, be wise to forego for the present a magni- 
ficent conception of reform rather than risk almost certain 
failure by entrusting it to unsympathetic hands. Justice is 
so well administered with us, in spite of the anomalous division 
of our Courts, that we can better afford to wait for improve- 
ments than to hazard what we possess. When the time comes, 
if ever it does come, that the Common Law Judges are pre- 
pared to see their old Courts broken up, and to submit to be 
regrouped in association with their Equity brethren, the 
enterprise which Lord Hatuerey has attempted will become 
feasible. The fusion of Law and Equity is a practical impos- 
sibility without the fusion of the Courts. It is evident now 
that the Lorp Cuance.tor’s Bills were spoiled because the time 
was not ripe for that complete amalgamation of the two divisions 
of the Bench which must form the basis of any satisfactory 
measure of the kind. The Common Law Judges could not 
bring themselves to acquiesce in the only possible solution of 
the problem, and Lord HatuerLey attempted a compromise 
which sacrificed the very essence of his measure without satis- 
fying those whom it was designed to conciliate. At some 
future time new Judges may learn to take different and more 
catholic views. It will be better to wait for that—better even 
to remain as we are—than to imperil a noble enterprise by 
feeble compromises or half-hearted legislation. 


NEWSPAPER GARBAGE. 


ie may be said, and we have no doubt that it wil! be said, 
that, as this journal is not a newspaper, so we must be 
inadequate judges of newspaper necessities; and further, 
that it is easy for us to condemn what seem to be gross 
abuses of the English press under circumstances which have 
no place as far as we are concerned. Be it so. London 
newspapers are of course the best judges of their own pecuniary 
interests at any rate, if not of their duties; but when 
it comes to public interests we have at least a right to ask 
for the justification of what at the first blush of it—and never 
was the word blush more suitable—only suggests horror and 
indignant complaint. For the last two or three weeks an 
investigation has been going on at Bow Street which there is 
no occasion more particularly to specify. A charge purport- 
ing to involve atrocious and unspeakable crime is being 
investigated ; what the evidence adduced to support it must 
of necessity be the mere mention of the crime shows. Every 
daily newspaper in London has produced this evidence 
almost verbatim. With scarcely an exception the foulest 
details have been brought before the whole world. We will 
not say that there has been a rivalry among the reports 
which should be the most complete, and therefore the 
most revolting ; but most certainly we have not observed in 
our contemporaries any rivalry as to which should say the 
least possible. It will of course be said that publicity is 
of the essence of all judicial proceedings, especially when 
they take a criminal form, and that on the whole it is 
better that every human feeling should be shocked in every 
reader of a newspaper than that charges should be made 
and evidence produced in secret. Publicity in judicial pro- 
ceedings—that is, an open court—is not, we must how- 
ever observe, quite the same thing as the publication to the 
whole world of everything said in a court of justice. A closed 
court and a hearing in camera is one thing; but to print 
everything produced in an open court is another. Three 
things, essentially distinct, and each of which requires to be 
settled on its own merits, are mixed up in the plea that news- 
papers must report fully all proceedings in court. First, the 
antecedent question of an open court ; secondly, the question of 
the publication of what takes place in open court; and next, 
the question of what sort of report, how full, minute, and 
particular, the public has what is called a right to demand, 
and which newspapers say that they are under an obligation, 
on moral and social grounds, to supply. . 

As to the first consideration, as a matter of fact all judicial 
proceedings do not take place in open court. There are suits 
in the Divorce Court which are heard privately. This in- 
stance at least shows that in the eyes of the law there may 
arise, and there do arise, cases in which the interests of 
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public morals as secured by privacy are considered to be beyond argument from decency and natural reverence for 
superior to the possible danger to the administration of | human nature. Not that every London newspaper has paid 
justice incident to a private trial We admit that in | even this faint tribute to propriety, whatever it amounts to, 
public interests a great distinction is to be drawn between | in suppressing the details of the medical evidence. What we 
a suit for nullity of marriage, which only affects a very | always considered the most flagitious journal in London, the 
few people, and such a case as is now before the Bow Street | Police News, stops short of the filthy indecency of Reynolds's 


magistrates. Civil and criminal cases must not be con- 
founded. And it is undeniable that some amount of pub- 


Newspaper of last Sunday, which gives in full, and of neces- 
sity in the most revolting terms, what was said by the medical 


licity is not without its advantages in the preliminary | men ata previous hearing. It is well to give this purveyor 


stages. of a criminal investigation. 
often—and it is said, and perhaps truly, in this particular case 
—newspaper reports have been the means of bringing in im- 


portant.evidence which would not have been otherwise forth-_ 


coming, The argument, however, tells both ways. The 
interests of justice and the proof of crime, or the innocence 
of one falsely accused, may be helped by publicity ; but, on 
the other hand, guilt may be screened, and an unfair advantage 
may be given to a criminal as his friends and others interested 
in promoting his escape from justice are fully and daily adver- 
tised of the form into which the case is shaping itself. If, 
therefore, we admit that on the whole an open court is pre- 
ferable in even the worst of cases; and if we go further, and 
say that some justification on public grounds exists for some 
publieation of such proceedings as we are now commenting 
on; the real question remains, what sort of publication, how 
mueh publication of evidence, can be defended. And here we 
have no hesitation in pronouncing distinctly and strongly 
against the existing practice of the English newspaper press. 
The: Morpavnr case, and the way in which it was pre- 
sented, was sufliciently disgusting; this particular case is 
ten: times more revolting. 


Not the shadow of an excuse | 


can be urged for the abundant fulness of the details 


published. The interests of justice and the interests of 


decency can be combined, and both can be maintained, | 


by a little care and a little discretion in condensing 
these ugly reports. It is simply ridiculous to say that the 


able persons who are employed on the London press | 


could not if they pleased draw up such reports as would 
answer every purpose connected with justice and the detec- 
tion of erime or the possible innocence of the accused, but 
at the same time would not instruct men, women, and children 
in the unspeakable secrets of the darkest and most degrading 
of crimes. Mr. Fowier complains of the hardship of being 
obliged to go round his house every night and sweep up all the 
nastiness with which the “ ladies” interested in the extension 
of contagious.disease daily defile his family ; it will soon come 
to this, that all of us must burn the newspapers every morning 
after breakfast if we wish to free our households from the 
contamination of literature worthy of “ Holywell Street in 
“its worst days.” It is not too much to say that perhaps 
half the readers of the London newspapers have within the 
last two or three weeks learned for the first time things of 
which they had hitherto compelled themselves to be, or of 
whieh they were from whatever cause, totally ignorant. It 
was only in the dissolute days of declining private virtue 
and public morals that literary hacks in Rome permitted 
themselves, with a leer of simulated morality, to condemn, 
and-in-eondemning to descant upon and to publish, all the 
details of the worst instances of Imperial profligacy, and it 
is ne good omen for ourselves that it seems never to occur to 
the conductors of newspapers that there is a discretion for 
them to exercise in the preparation of these police and 
criminal reports. They will perhaps say that after all they 
do, suppress some details “ unfit for publication,” and that 
they do exercise that very discretion which we charge them 
with neglecting. 


We regret to say that the veil, which they | 


very seldom draw at all, is very transparent indeed even | 


when it is drawn; that their reticence is almost as mis- 
chievous as, in some sense more mischievous than, their open 


speech, since it occasionally happens that their hints may, and | 


we suspect do now and then, convey meanings even more 
abominable, if that were possible, than what they openly 
describe. ‘The only value of the actual suppression, however 
slight it is, of anything in newspaper reports is its controversial 
one as regards our present argument. The conductors of 
newspapers, if they suppress anything, as they profess it 
to be their duty to do, admit that some things, in whatever 
high interests they are reporting, ought to be, and must be, 
suppressed. Our contention, therefore, is of the simplest, 
that they ought to suppress much more than they do. We 
shall not condescend to urge this point further. If editors 
and sub-editors will not see that, when they commit them- 
selves to. the principle of partial publicity, they ought to 
apply: it to a much greater extent than they have done in 
reporting this case, they are beyond argument from us, and 


Tn cases of murder very | of carrion the notoriety and pre-eminence in turpitude which 


its shameless conductors aim at. 

Perhaps the worst feature in the conduct of the newspapers, 
emptying day after day their buckets of garbage into the 
public highway of national morals, is the occasional attempt to 
vindicate or extenuate their practice. The Daily Telegraph, 
always foremost in the interests alike of high morality and low 
indecency, presents us with a specimen of their defence. “ §o 
“far as the public is concerned the newspapers must report 
“the proceedings. If one paper abstained, twenty others 
“would take its place, and nothing would be gained b 
“the public”—a notable argument which would justify, 
say, the keeper of any house of evil repute. If Karte or 
Jane did not open a nighthouse Susan or Fanny would; 
therefore let no dog bark at Kare or Jane. The suppiy 
of indecency being a constant quantity, no particular dealer 
in it is censurable. But this ground, taken by the Tele- 
graph, is slippery ; able editors think it better to divert public 
indignation from themselves and to turn it on other offenders, 
How very offensive, says the Z’elegraph, is the conduct of the 
sightseers who are attracted to Bow Street. How disgusting 
is their demeanour, how offensive their nasty jokes and grins, 
“What interest can the fate of those wretched boys in- 
“ spire” in all these crowds of auditors at the police court? 
Cannot—or rather will not—the Daily Telegraph see that 
its own pages and reports daily multiply these shameless 
sightseers? The fifty or sixty indecent blockheads who 
flock down to Bow Street are increased to many thousands 
and ten thousands who grin and gloat over the journal which 
boasts of the largest circulation in the world. ‘The filthiness 
which, if the newspapers would but hold their pens, would be 
confined to those few dirty-minded attendants at Bow Street 
is spread as a dainty dish for the instruction in worse than 
heathen vice of all the boys and girls, as well as men and 
women, in England. Cu Lopius is a very pretty preacher 
against adultery ; CATILINE is an edifying censor of CeTHEGUS, 
“O Georpig, jingling GrorpIz, it was grand to hear Baby 
“ CuarLes laying down the guilt of dissimulation, and 
“ Steenie lecturing on the turpitude of incontinence ”"— 
but it is not grand, but only disgusting, to listen to those 
newspaper purists who with all meekness and sobriety purvey 
and profit by the circulation of garbage, condemning with 
pious censure the three or four dozen fools who eat their ditt 
pies in the reserved seats at Bow Street. At any rate, let the 
Times, which at last begins to think that something must be 
done about police reports, and let other respectable journals, 
leave the dirty business to those who do not mind working 
for the wages of indecency. Let them cry :—* The largest 
“ circulation in the world, and the fullest bucket of filth— 
“ price one penny.” 

Last of all, what is gained by these full and minute reports? 
Their influence on public morality in the way of familiarizing 
us all with sin, and so far suggesting it, is so plain that we shall 
not dwell upon this objection. But is the cause of justice fur- 
thered by the scarcely suppressed details of the evidence of 
the medical man? Are the interests of the accused? These 
questions may, we hope, be answered affirmatively. We may 
perhaps be favoured with a proof from the conductors of news- 
papers that they have exercised a wise and decent discretion 
in drawing up their recent reports, or else they may say that 
the case is one in which discretion has no place and decency 
no claims. Other than one of these two things they cannot 
say; and it is a question which reply is most dishonourable 
and degrading to the London press. 


COMPARATIVE POLITICS, 

— Philology has fairly won its place as & 

science. Many people are doubtless still in the prie-scientific 
stage, and some are in the positively anti-scientific, but we suppose 
that there is no longer any one who has any right to speak on the 
subject who thinks it a good joke to talk about “the Aryan 
heresy,” or who believes that the likeness between Sanscrit and 
Greek is to be explained by the Indian campaigns of Alexander. 
To be sure Professor Rawlinson finds Lydian or Lycian deriva 
tions for lady and dame, but then those who go so deep into 
Seythic and Orthocorybantic may be excused if they forget 
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every-day tongues as English, Latin, and French. And even Pro- 
fessor Rawlinson, while — the existence of words like 
hefdige and domina, would all along affirm his full belief in 
Comparative Philology, and would very likely quote Bopp, Grimm, 
Diez, and Max Miller at the bottom of the page. Comparative 
Mythology is treading fast on the steps of the elder study, and, if 
its success has not as yet been quite so triumphant, the cause 
js mainly that there are so many weaker brethren who can fully 
accept that Dyaus, Zeus, and ‘Tiw are the same, but who are 
haunted by a fear, whether reasonable or unreasonable, that they 


was the Sun. Then there is what we may call the study of 
Comparative Antiquities, of which two branches may be looked 
on as represented by Sir John Lubbock and by Mr, Tylor. 
The one makes its inferences from the actual remains of past 

arrow-heads, lake-dwellings, whatever they may be— 
while the other works out the history of existing or recorded 
customs in various times and places. All these kindred pur- 
suits are making their way with more or less of success. We 
wish to add a fourth study, the results of which, if not quite 
so ample, could, we think, hardly fail to be as interesting and 
instructive as any of the others. We mean the study of what 
we may call Comparative Politics, the analogies between political 
institutions and forms of government, in cases where the commu- 
nities concerned cannot possibly have borrowed from one another, 
but where it is quite possible that the institutions of both may be 
kindred offshoots from a common stock. On the other hand, we 
may have to distinzuish between analogies which may fairly be 
supposed to be the direct results of a cominon origin, to be rem-~- 
nants of an original common treasure, and analogies which seem 
directly to be the results only of analogous circumstances. If we 
find that two kindred but widely severed nations had, as far back 
as history or tradition can give us any glimpse of their state, 
institutions, essentially the same, those institutions may be 
fairly set down as part of a common stock, as institutions 


which had grown up before the two kindred races were severed. | 


But if we find that two nations, at a later stage of their his- 
tory, develop for themselves fresh but still analogous institu- 
tions, the likeness cannot be directly ascribed to the retention by 
both of a common political possession. It may be an indirect 


result, because it may be the result of some common inherent | 


qualities in the two races which lead both to act in the same 
way under the same circumstances. Or it may simply be that 
they are led to like action purely by the effect of like cireum- 
stances, by virtue of those qualities which are common to them 
simply as men, not as men belonging to any particular ethnical 
family. If no common ethnical original can be found for the 
two nations, and if there is no possibility of imitation or borrow- 
ing of one from the other, we must fall back on this last 
explanation, Take, for instance, the constitution of Sparta. 
How much of it is absolutely peculiar, the direct result of 
the peculiar circumstances of Sparta or of the peculiar ordi- 
nances of an individual lawgiver? How much is common to 
Sparta with other Dorian Greeks ? How much of that is common 
to the Dorians with all other Greeks? How much of that again 
is common to the Greeks with their immediate kinsfolk the 
Italians? How much of that again is common to Greeks and 
Italians with the Aryan nations in general? How much of that 
again is common to the Aryan nations with the human race in 
general? By working out inquiries of this kind it strikes us that 
we may come to something like a scientific study of Comparative 
Polities which may worthily take its place alongside of the 
oe studies of Comparative Philology and Comparative 
ythology. 

And a not be forgotten that for such a study as this the 
elder Comparative studies would supply a large portion of its 
materials, Comparative Philology has, we need hardly say, been 
the groundwork of Comparative Mythology. In the like sort both 
give results which would be available for the study of Campara- 
tive Politics. Every philological student knows that the mere 


evidence of language throws a good deal of light on the advances | 


in civilization aud social life which had been made by the Aryan 


nations before the dispersion. It ought to be well known by | 


this time that they had learned to ear the ground and to grind 
their crop in a mill. So when we sce the same root—reg, ric, and 


the like—expressing rule alike in Italy, England, and India, we see | 


that some approach to regular government had also been esta- 


blished. Rajah, Rex, Rice are words which are strictly a common | 


Possession ; in other cases we see only analogies. The yipwr, the 
Senator, the Ealdorman, the zpécBog *Apysiwy answering to the yld 
and yldestan of our own forefathers, have nothing of kindred 
in their names, but they show the working of a common 
idea, which common idea was doubtless a common possession, 
But when we go beyond our Aryan tether, and see the work- 
ing of exactly the same idea in the Semitic Sheikh, we see 


at the common possession is not an exclusive possession, To | 
come to later times, the word which we have cut short into | 


ing is, in its various forms, common to ourselves and to 

our Continental kinsmen. Kingship therefore was known by 
that name before the English of Britain left their older Conti- 
nental home. 
Simply means wife or rather woman; the German calls her by a 
Comparatively modern feminine formed from the title of her 
usband. It follows then that, while kingship, as an office, is 

older than the separation, royalty, as a rank which the wife could 
with her husband, is later. So, while the Earl keeps his 


But we call the King’s wife by a name which | 


Danish title, his wife is a French Countess, showing again that 
the notion of sharing official rank with the wife is comparatively 
modern. But Lord and Lady on the other hand are one as old as 


| the other; because they originally expressed, not exactly office, 
_ nor yet exactly rank, but a personal relation into which either sex 


might enter. 
We dare say that we have said before now how astonishing it 


_ is that Mr. Gladstone, in that really sound part of his Homeric 
| Studies which forms such a contrast to his mythological vagaries, 


: y MACY | when discussing the earliest political institutions of the G 
will be called on to believe that everybody of lesser dignity | 


should have been ever, as it were, on the point of comparing 
them with the political institutions of other Aryan nations, 
but should never have actually begun, Mr. Grote, who has 
on other points pointed out so many happy analogies, ought un- 
doubtedly to have done so; only he throughout does injus- 
tice to the rudimentary Agoré of Homer, simply because it is 


not the fully developed Zkklésia of Thucydides. But Mr. Glad- 


_stone’s hints have been quite enough to set others thinking, 
even if the analogy were not in itself so obvious as to commend 
itself to all who can leap the middle wall of partition between 

_* Ancient” and “ Modern,” and can understand that Aryans are 

| Aryans, and still further that men are men. The analogies 
between early Greek, early Italian, and early Teutonic political 
and social life are most striking in every way, and we have our- 
selves before now called attention to them. And they are the 

_ more striking, because, along with the strongest general likeness, 
itis easy also to see points of difference, in which each of the three 
kindred systems has a character of its own. As far as history and 
tradition can carry us back, we find the differences which arise from 
the early predominance among the Greeks of a city life. The 
Homeric King is the chief of a city; the Teutonic King is the 
chief of a tribe. But it is easy to see that the city life of Greece, 
which had so powerful an effect on all Grecian politics and history, 

_ was not the earliest life of Greece. We can see signs that a tribal 
system, much like that of the Teutonic nations, went before it. 
‘The Delphic Amphiktiony was an assembly, not of cities but of 
tribes. ‘Tradition taught that many of the most renowned cities 
of Greece had grown out of the joining together of several dis- 
. tinct villages, and several of the more backward of the Grecian 
, races retained, even in historical times, strong traces of the old 
tribal and village life. So again the three elements of the oldest 
Greek political life, the constitution alike of the Homeric men 
and of the Homeric Gods, the King, the Council, and the General 
Assembly, all have their exact parallels among both Italians 
and Teutons. but a difference may be clearly seen with 
regard to the position of the King in the three cases. The two 
elements which went to make up the claim of the Teutonic King 
—the choice of the people and the presence of kingly blood in his 
veins—each come out much more strongly in one of the elder 
parallels. The Greek King is more distinctly hereditary than the 
Teutonic King; except in case of revolution or foreign invasion, 
the son succeeds much more regularly to the throne of his father. 
On the other hand, all the early Roman traditions set before us 
a kingship which is purely elective, without any reference at all 
to the rights of blood; the notion of hereditary succession comes 
in only with the tyrant Tarquins. It may be possible with a 
little thought to discern reasons for these ditferences; but we give 
these instances only as specimens of the kind of likenesses and 
unlikenesses which we may expect to find, and which it will be 
well to search into, specially from the comparative point of view. 
How far are the political phenomena which are clearly common 
to three branches of the Aryan family common to all the branches 
of that family? Again, if certain institutions are a common pos- 
session, how far are they an exclusive possession? Are there any 
institutions which, without being exclusively Aryan, are common 
to the Aryan and Semitic families and do not extend to the less 
advanced portions of mankind? In a comparative inquiry of this 
kind special care will be needed to avoid rushing into hasty 
| generalizations and putting together theories only to throw them 
' aside again. Still every new line of study must needs be tenta- 
tive in its beginnings, and truth can only be got at by making 
some mistakes at first. Such inquiries as we have suggested, 
carried out according to a strictly comparative method, would seem 
to be a natural complement to the other comparative studies 
which they would so largely take as their ground-work. At the 
worst they could not fail to lead to the finding out of some new 
facts and to the putting of some facts already known in a new 
and clearer light. 


THE RIVAL BISHOPS ON THE NEW DOGMA, 


| debate on tho first part of the Schema de Loclosid— 


that is, infallibility—began on May 14. There had been a 
little previous skirmishing, and of course intriguing, about the 
Parvus Catechismus. It was brought on for voting unexpectedly 
on a day when about a hundred bishops, including many of the 
Opposition, were away from Rome, and thus the number of Non 
placeis and conditional Placets was considerably reduced, although 

the weighty names of Cardinals Rauscher, Schwarzenberg, and 
Mathieu, and Bishop Hefele, were among the dissentients. but 
this was not the final voting. On the day fixed for that the Oppo- 
sition, determined not to be taken in a second time, had mustered 
so strongly that it was thought open by a second ruse, not 
to put the Schema to the vote at all,as previously announced, It 
_is now hoped, accordingly, that when it comes to be voted in 
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Solemn Session, it will be suffered to pass quietly in the midst of 
the absorbing interest of the great question of the day. But in fact 


the two matters are intimately connected. If a common form of , 


catechism is to be imposed on the whole Church, the new dogma, 
as soon as it is passed, will of course be put into it, and thus the most 
effectual means will be secured for its universal inculcation on the 
rising generation of the faithful. At present, however, the interest 
centres in the actual discussion of infallibility. On the first day 
of the debate the leading speakers of the majority did infinite 
credit to their historical culture and theological acumen. Bishop 
Pié, of Poitiers, one of their most influential men, opened the 


campaign with the striking and novel argument that the Pope | 


must be infallible because St. Peter was crucified head down- 
wards, Perhaps our readers fail to catch the precise point of the 
argument, but that only shows their own obtuseness, though, 
. be perfectly candid, we did not quite see it ourselves at first. 
The 
bore the whole weight of the body. And so the Pope, as the 
head, bears the whole Church. But he is infallible who bears, 


not he who is borne.” @.u.D. The Spanish and Italian bishops | 
greeted this triumphant demonstration with enthusiastic applause. | 
Cardinal Patrizzi followed on the same side, but he contented | 


himself with urging the old-fashioned and, to Roman ears, con- 
clusive argument, that the Pope must be infallible because he 
claims to be so. It was reserved, however, for a prelate less 
known to fame, the Sicilian Bishop Ranolder, to bear the palm 
in the first day’s debate. “We Sicilians,” he said, “ have a 
very special ground for believing in the Pope’s infallibility. It is 
notorious that Peter preached the gospel in our island, where he 
found a considerable number of Christians previously converted” — 
apparently by some less orthodox apostle—for “these Christians 
had never heard of his infallibility, and thought it a strange doc- 


trine. They accordingly sent a deputation to the Virgin Mary ”— | 


who seeins to have been still alive—“ to ask if she had heard of 
it. She replied that she certainly remembered being present when 
her Son bestowed this peculiar prerogative on St. Peter. The 
Sicilians,” added the Bishop, “were quite satistied by this testi- 
mony, and have ever since preserved in their hearts the faith in 
Papal infallibility.” Let no one suppose that we are turning a 
serious subject into ridicule. These puerile absurdities were 
really and solemnly enunciated in the Council Hall of St. Peter’s 
on Saturday, May 14. Credite postert! The infallibilists will at 
least have done something to vindicate the title already given to 
the Council by the bishops of the minority, and by which it will 
probably be known in ig as the Ludibrium Vaticanum—a 


suitable companion picture to the Latrocinium Ephesinum of the | 


fifth century, allowing for the inevitable differences of the age. 


Meanwhile, arguments of a very different kind are urged by | 


the opponents ot the new dogma, and are making themselves 


heard even within the sacred precincts of the Eternal City. That , 
| to be Hefele, insists that the doctrine is neither in Scripture nor 
| Tradition, and is directly opposed to the latter, of which he quotes 


they will affect the immediate issue is hardly to be expected. 
‘The “ inopportunist ” section of the minority will naturally 


give in when it comes to the final crisis, and it is said to be the 
present intention of those who remain faithful to the end, after | 
recording their last Non placet, perhaps on Whitsunday, and | 
witnessing the erection into an article of the creed of the doctrine | 
whose falsehood they have so conspicuously exposed, at once to | 
resign their sees, denouncing the pseudo-synod which will have | 


proclaimed a transparent fiction as a divine truth. The dramatic 


etlect of such a protest, especially if backed by the simultaneous | 


abandonment of office cn the part of many of the priesthood, 
would be impressive enough. Whether it would also be the 
most discreet policy, or that which would best meet the legitimate 
desires of their clergy and their flocks, who would thereby be left 
defenceless against the arbitrary enforcement of the new Roman 
programme of orthodoxy, is not equally clear. We should have 
thought that such men as Cardinal Rauscher, the Archbishop of 
Paris, and Bishop Strossmayer would be more efficiently serving 


the cause they have at heart by maintaining their present position, - 


and also maintaining a respectful but resolute policy of passive 
resistance to what they avowedly regard as the encroachments of 
the Curia and its sham Council. The powerful pamphlet gene- 
rally ascribed to Archbishop Darboy, under the title of Ce qui se 
passe au Concile, has somehow found its way into Rome, notwith- 
standing every eflort on the part of the Papal Government to sup- 
press it. The Pope himself is said to have read some pages of 
it and then exclaimed with a shudder of disgust, “ C’est mal, c’est 
trés mal, excessivement mal.” 
tried the other day to male him aware of the almost universal 
repugnance to the proposed dogma felt throughout Catholic Ger- 
many, His Holiness replied, ‘1 know those Germans of old; 
they always think they know best, and every one of them wants 


to be a bishop or a pope.” Yet Pius LX. has never been in Ger- | 


many, and does not understand a word of the language. His 
“knowledge ” is derived simply from reading Veuillot and Mar- 
gotti, his favourite journalists, who have taught the Romans to 
consider every German a half-Protestant till he has given some 
conspicuous proof of his Ultramontane orthodoxy. The Latin 
tractates of Rauscher, Schwarzenberg, and Hefele against the new 
dogma are, however, giving some trouble in Rome; and the oifi- 
cial Synopsis Animadversionum culled from these and other pro- 
ductions of the anti-infallibilist bishops—the only document of 


ishop kindly went on to explain that “thereby the head | 


To a German Archbishop, who | 


enemy, with a careful suppression of the writers’ names, and not 
without some artful cooking in the process. On this document 
we shall now have a few words to say. 

It is of course impossible within our limits to do more than 
give a few specimens of the line of argument adopted by the 
various Opposition bishops whose objections are recorded in the 
Synopsis, the whole of which extends over some hundreds of pages, 
No namesare given, but the authorship is in many cases pretty well 
ascertained by external or internal evidence, or both. First, then, 
we have “an eminent French Bishop,” probably Darboy, uing 
elaborately against the dogma under three heads :—from its bej 
wholly incapable of proof from Scripture or Tradition—the texts 
quoted, and especially Luke xxii. 32, being quite irrelevant; 
from the fatal vagueness of the proposed formula, which leaves 
the conditions of an infallible utterance undefined ; and from the 
shortness of time allowed for examining so vast and momentous 
question. A German Cardinal, probably Rauscher or Schwarzen. 
berg, professes himself quite unable to meet the historical 
objections to the new dogma, or to reconcile it with St. Vincent's 
rule, guod semper, quod unque, quod ab omnibus ; and he cites several 
historical examples of erroneous Papal decisions, as, e.g., of Hono- 
rius, Vigilius, and of several Popes who gave opposite decisions 
about re-ordination. As to Honorius, he declares that he cannot in 
honour adopt the “ sophisms, artifices, and subterfuges ” by which 
alone the difficulty is got over. An Irish bishop, me to be 
Moriarty, besides alleging a long series of historical difficulties, 
apparently gathered from “ Janus,” insists that the doctrine has 
never been held or taught in Ireland, and that answers to a con- 
trary effect were given officially by the Irish bishops—including 
Cardinal Cullen’s two last predecessors at Dublin—to the ques 
tions of the British Government; and that not only the autho- 
rity of Popes but of (icumenical Councils also would be 
brought into contempt by attempting to formulate the doc- 
trine now, and that “very many Catholics will reject it, as 
an unheard of novelty.” An English bishop, probably Clifford, 
urges that to proclaim the dogma will stop the conversion of 
Protestants, scandalize Catholics, and do nobody any good; and 
that at the time of Catholic Emancipation, when questioned by 
Government, “all the bishops and theologians answered that 
they did not hold the doctrine, and their replies are laid up in the 
ie archives of Parliament, and in reliance on those assurances 

-arliament admitted Catholics to equal civil rights. Who will 

ersuade Protestants that they are not acting dishonourably and 
in bad faith, if after repudiating the tenet of Papal infallibility 
when their civil rights were at stake, the Catholics recede from the 
profession publicly given as soon as they have obtained what they 
wanted, and aflirm the contrary?” Who indeed? Another 
English bishop says that several Anglicans, who became converts 
six months ago, went back directly they had seen Archbishop 
Manning’s “rash Pastoral.’ A learned German prelate, supposed 


many instances ; the passages cited from Scripture and the Fathers 
refer to the Church, or to the primacy of Peter, not his infallibility. 
Hefele has since made a telling speech in Council on the his- 
torical objections to the dogma and to the plan of carrying dogmas 
by majorities, and has read a speech of Cardinal Rauscher’s in 
the same sense. Many other bishops dwell on the habitual dis- 
honesty of infallibilist advocates in applying to the infallibility 
what is said of the primacy of Peter. One bishop bases his 
objection mainly on the forgeries, mutilations, and suppressions of 
truth by which the Ultramontane argument is maintained, An 
American bishop says that the definition “ will absolutely (penitus) 
extinguish all progress of conversions in the United States.” 
Another, supposed to be the Archbi-hop of Halifax, states that on 
last Epiphany he made the Tridentine profession of faith, in 
common with the whole Council, never to interpret Scripture 
nisi jurta unanimem consensum Patrum, and then adds significantly 
that “he had always hitherto understood Luke xxii. 32 in the 
infallibilist sense, but being obliged now to examine the question 
propter Concilium, he finds that nearly all the passages cited from 
the Fathers in theological manuals—as of Perrone, St. Alphonsus, 
and others—in favour of infallibility are either incorrectly given 
or taken from spurious documents (of Isidore Mercator, &c.), and 
that the genuine passages prove indeed the primacy of the Komen 
Pontiff, but not his infallibility.” We cannot go in detail through 
the rest of the Opinions, but we may say briefly, that most of 
them dwell on some or all of the following objections :—that the 
doctrine is not held, or is “utterly unknown,” or “not known 
even by name” in their dioceses ; that it will hopelessly alienate 
Protestants and Orientals, and foster doubt and disbelief among 
Catholics; that the arguments alleged for it are false or irre- 
leyant, as in applying what is said of the primacy to the infalli- 
bility of the Pope; that it will make Councils for the future 
superfluous and impossible, and undermine the authority of the 
Episcopate; that the canon law expressly provides for the 
deposition of heretical Popes, thereby implying that Popes may 
formally promulgate heresy; that the arguments used in the 
Schema prove nothing, which is pointed out very much as we 
ointed it ourselves last week; and that the verdict of history 
is peremptory against the truth of the dogma. : 

Ve have left ourselves less room thaa we could have wished 


any kind on that side of the question which has been printed | for commenting on the treatises of Hefele and Cardinal Schwarzen- 


or allowed to circulate in Rome—is forcible enough in parts, | berg. 


But the importance of these documents necessarily lies 


though it is put together in its present shape by the hand of an | rather in the fact of their authorship than in their contents, for it 
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i eel possible to urge anything really new in so thread- 
= an aa, at least within the limited space allowed by 
the immediate object of these publications, which are designed 
for circulation among the assembled Fathers at this critical 


‘moment, and are meant therefore to supply the results rather 


than the detailed process of the investigation. Bishop Hefele’s 
Causa Honorit Pape is devoted to proving that Honorius 
romulgated ex cathedré a dogma really heretical; that three 
Fcumenical Councils claimed and exercised the right of con- 
demning him as a heretic; and that their sentence was understood 
and accepted in that sense by contemporaries, and especially by 
contemporary Popes. We need not follow him here through his 
detailed proof of these three points, and his exposure of the 
sophistical devices of those who attempt to get rid of the evidence, 
as English readers have already been made familiar with the 

ument in Mr. Renouf’s pages. Father Gratry, of the Paris 
Oratory, has more recently done the same service for his country- 
men. Cardinal Schwarzenberg’s treatise takes a wider range; 
it is noteworthy that out of thirty-two pages barely three 
are reserved for the question of “ opportuneness,” and even 
there the first of his six arguments is that the doctrine 
is false, and therefore must always be inopportune. Another 

ument has special reference to Dr. Manning's Pastoral, which 
js quoted (from the Italian translation), and refuted somewhat 
contemptuously several times in the course of the pamphlet. 
“When infallibilists urge,” says the Cardinal, “that the question 
has been mooted, and must therefore be set at rest, it is most 
justly answered that they are the very persons who have raised 
this excitement,” and therefore “they should be severely and 
effectually restrained.” He adds that all Dr. Manning’s reasons 
for the definition “apply to the joint authority of the Bishops 
and the Holy See, not to Pontifical infallibility.” The substance 
of the treatise, however, is directed, not against the definition 
simply, but against the doctrine, and it is to be regretted that 
the author has somewhat weakened the force of his otherwise 
incisive logic by making admissions which many leading divines 
on his own side would repudiate, and which certainly cannot be 
justified at the bar of history or of reason; as, ¢g., that a Papal 
decision, though not infallible, should be received with assent as 
well as outward obedience, that an CEcumenical Council must not 
be regarded as superior to a Pope, and that the local Roman 
Church can never lose the faith. He has probably not himself come 
to a clear decision against infallibility long enough to see that 
all these opinions are mere corollaries from the central fallacy, and 
stand or fall with it. But when he comes to his direct argument 
he is trenchant enough. He shows that Cardinal Turrecremata, 
the father of modern Ultramontanism, allowed that a Pope might 
fall into heresy and be deposed for it, and that even Bellarmine, 
who went much further, retained some show of moderation as 
compared with later Ultramontane divines. The “ vicious circle ” 
in which they argue when maintaining that the Pope can onl 
define truths revealed in Scripture and Tradition, while yet his 
definition is the crucial proof that they are revealed there, and 
the other illusory “conditions” of an infallible decision which 
they allege, are justly ridiculed. And so he comes to Archbishop 
Manning, who goes to the root of the matter by sweeping away 
all conditions beyond that of the Pope’s own public assertion of a 
dogma, He complains emphatically, like so many others, that 
the modern advocates of this system “employ unscrupulously for 
the infallibility of the Pope whatever they can find in Scripture or 
Tradition about his primacy, dignity, and jurisdiction,” and reject 
the distinction drawn even by ‘Turrecremata between the Roman 
Church and the power of the Pope. “Specially wonderful 
in this respect is Archbishop Manning,” he adds, “as may be 
seen from almost any page of his little work.” The crucial 
test of Pope Honorius’s heresy and his being anathematized as a 
heretic by three (cumenical Councils is pointedly insisted on, 
and the Cardinal does not think the “varias que offeruntur de- 
fensiones vel excusationes” worth even a passing notice. The 
facts speak too clearly for themselves. “ It is certain that either 
Honorius erred, or that other Pontiffs and General Councils 
erred in condemning him, whichever alternative you choose.” 
And he dismisses the subject with an indignant Apage ista astuta 
subterfugia, que inyenium recti honestique sensum offendunt !—a com- 
ment which may be profitably suggested to the notice of Dr. Ward 
and Father Paul Bottalla, We have already observed that the 
Cardinal makes admissions which seriously hamper his general 
argument, and give it in some places an appearance of special 
pleading. In its negative aspects, however, it is forcible enough, 
and his conclusion 1s no less emphatic. The doctrine, he affirms, 
“is neither in Scripture nor Tradition, and is opposed by un- 
answerable arguments, and therefore cannot be the subject 
of a dogmatic definition.” Moreover, “it would make both 
ishops and Councils cease to be any necessary part of the 
Apostolic Government.” On Archbishop Manning’s theory, he 
Says, there must be a papalis quedam scientia held by a per- 
petual miracle in the Vope’s breast, and ready for use at any 
moment, so that “ infallibility would pass into inspiration, from 
which it has always been distinguished.” We may add that 
Archbishop Manning’s journal has studiously adopted and de- 
fended the use of the word “ inspiration” in this sense. Such 
’miracle even Bellarmine calls “ violent.” It is well for Cardinal 
Schwarzenberg that he has got his Hat already, 


THE DEBATE ON THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


des debate on Tuesday last is unfortunately more remarkable 
as an illustration of the state of mind of certain members of 
Parliament than as a contribution to our knowledge of the subject. 
It was at first sight difficult to understand the mode of reasoning 
by which Mr. Craufurd was led to insist upon the exclusion 
of strangers. The enigma has been only too well explained. 
Strangers, it seems, were turned out in a body as the only way of 
persuading ladies to retire. Any comment upon the delicacy ot 
taste and high regard to decency exhibited by these persons would 
be superfluous; and perhaps it was excusable to adopt rather an 
extreme measure under the circumstances. The House of 
Commons is compelled to plunge into a discussion of some 
very nasty topics, but it may not unnaturally shrink from dis- 
cussing them before a feminine audience. On the whole, how- 
ever, the absence of publicity is certainly to be regretted. The 
newspapers which are full of discussions as to the details 
of murders and divorce cases, and the private history of 
Messrs. Boulton and Park, could hardly receive much additional 
taint to their atmosphere of moral purity. The device so 
far as they are concerned would be about as wise as the old 
plan, due to the sagacious natives of Borrowdale, of catching a 
magpie by building a stone wall round him. Considering that 
the policy of the measures now in operation has been discussed by 
every newspaper in the country, that the Daily Telegraph has 
devoted its most unctuous eloquence to enlarging upon the sup- 
posed wrongs of their victims, that the table of the House is 
crowded with petitions on the subject from innumerable districts 
from Birmingham to Wiveliscombe, that enthusiastic ladies have 
made the question specially their own and filled the air with their 
relevant and irrelevant eloquence of the most gushing variety— 
that, in short, there is not a grown man or woman through- 
out the country who has not the amplest opportunities of know- 
ing all that has to be said on both sides, and moreover 

that the effect of the motion is to draw more than ordi- 

nary attention to the fact that a debate has taken place—we 

might as well have heard what our legislators have to say 

upon the subject. The expedient reminds us indeed only too. 
forcibly of some of the arguments which have been alleged 

against the Acts. It has been a common assumption that 

the evils of vice and disease are diminished when their existence 

is not recognised, and consequently that they may be in some 

degree palliated by simply ignoring them. In this case indeed the 

precaution is more than usually futile. It might have one good 

result if it should call the attention of the House to the absurdity 

of allowing the publicity of their debates to depend upon the 

caprice of a single member, but for the present the consequences 

have been simply mischievous. 

It was desirable that the public should know as distinctly as 
possible what view Government takes of the subject, and what is 
the opinion of the most qualified observers. It would be useless 
to deny that a very strong feeling has been aroused throughout 
the country which cannot be altogether dispelled even if it is 
utterly unreasonable. The clamour which has been raised tends 
to prevent the Acts from having a fair chance. The unfortunate 
women most affected are told that they are being subjected to a 
brutal tyranny. If for any reason they are inclined to resist the’ 
authorities, or if they are inclined to resist them for no reason 
whatever, there are eager guardians of the public liberty ready 
to re-echo their complaints and to draw the most touching pictures 
of their sufferings. A correspgndent of one of our contemporaries 
has given some examples of the manner in which evidence is 
thus manufactured; and indeed it may be regarded .as rather 
singular that, considering the extreme jealousy with which the 
Acts have been watched, and the readiness of their opponents to 
seize upon the most trifling pretence to raise a shout of indig- 
nation, there should hitherto not have been a single case in which 
any serious complaint has been established. When such a ferment 
has been raised, and such pains taken to influence the minds of every- 
body concerned, the police and the doctors have to struggle against 
many difficulties. The only way of meeting this clamour and 
appeasing unreasonable jealousies is to have a thoroughly fair and 
open discussion of the subject. Matters have gone too far to 
allow of the question being set at rest without a full debate, and 
the only result, though of course it was not the purpose, of re- 
stricting its — would be the continuance of some fallacies 
which would have been easily dispersed if once brought to day- 
light. The existence of a strong opposition affords no presump- 
tion that it has any good grounds to go upon, for it is obvious to - 
everybody that there can hardly be a subject which affords better 
chances for empty declamation and for all the sophistries for. 
which the teaching of the Bible and the British Constitution 
is generally invoked by bigots and obstructionists. But it cer- 
tainly affords an unanswerable reason for sifting the matter so 
thoroughly and openly that no ground may exist for saying 
that any part of the case has been left without a conclusive 
answer. It is precisely one of those questions in which the 
_— of most qualified observers is diametrically opposed to the 
obvious commonplaces which find favour with the manufacturers 
and the consumers of popular eloquence. It is, therefore, a ques- 
tion on which the Government should take a decided attitude, 
and make the grounds of their position clear to all except those, 
who regard calim reasoning on such matters as immoral and irre~ 
levant. There is a certain danger that a system which has proved: 
by experience to confer great benefits upon large classes of the 
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population may be abandoned in obedience to the clamours of a 
mob, and the pressure which the ignorant classes can put upon 
members of Parliament. The danger must be resolutely met by 
offering the freest and most public inquiry, and then acting deci- 
dedly upon its results. When the present uproar has subsided, 
we may hope that the beneficial working of the legislation will 
gradually secure the approval of the less noisy part of mankind. 

The debate was in some respects well calculated to help to clear 
up the public mind. On one side we find the good old arguments 
appearing with their wonted persistency. Mr. Henley put what is 
known as the religious argument. He described measures for 
subjecting vice to certain restrictions as “legalizing vice,” and 
asked if we were to interfere with the penalties which the 
Almighty has attached to sin. We have so often considered this very 
respectable but, if we may venture to say so, this singularly illogical 
argument, that we may be content simply to remark that it is one 
of those which ought to have been dead and buried long ago, and 
that it will die the more quickly the sooner it is exposed to open 
discussion. The same may be said of Mr. M‘Laren’s theory that 
the question is not one of statistics but of civil liberty, and that 
his opinion would not be altered if it could be proved that ninety 

er cent. of the disease would be extirpated by the Acts. 

e wish that the greatest possible publicity might be given 
to this assertion, and that people could be made fairly to 
understand that the opponents of the Acts maintain that 
people have an inherent and inalienable right to go about 
spreading a deadly disease without the slightest attempt 
at restriction. There is a frankness about the claim which 
is pleasant in its way; and it is not altogether inconsistent with 
other claims put forwards in the name of public liberty. Every- 
body, we have been told, has a right to put nauseous materials 
in our food, because adulteration is only another form of com- 
petition; and perhaps it is only another result of the same 
principle that they may have a right to injure the constitutions 
of our own and future generations. 

As we, however, though not, we hope, insensible to the advan- 
tages of public liberty, have also a certain weakness for statistics, 
or, in other words, for accurate information, and doubt whether 
they can be logically contrasted, we have rather more interest in 
the admirable speech of Dr. Playfair. He quoted the authority, 
than whom none can be higher on this particular subject, of Dr. 
Balfour. Dr. Balfour, who has every means of forming a satis- 
factory opinion, fortunately prefers arguments from experience to 
vague @ priort declamations about the rights of man. Conse- 
quently he has gone through a change of opinion precisely opposite 
to that of the opponents of the present policy. From having op- 
posed the Acts he has come to support them, and the reasons 
alleged, partly on his authority, certainly appear to be of even a 
more conclusive nature than those which have hitherto been made 
public. It will be enough to quote one or two of the results hitherto 
obtained, which, it may be remarked, entirely contradict the asser- 
tion of some of the advocates of repeal, that the good effect 

roduced by the Acts was transitory, and chiefly due to more 
general causes. In 1869 we find that there were 7 protected and 
.1§ unprotected stations in the home army. In the unprotected 
stations the ratio of men suffering from the severe form of disease 
to the whole force had been about stationary, varying from 110 to 
‘412 men per 1,000. In the protected stations, on the contrary, 
it had sunk in the three years 1867-9 to 86, 70, and 58 respec- 
tively. Whereas, before the Act, the percentage of men attacked 
by all the forms of these diseases was 22.8, in the first quarter of 
this year it was only 11.2 percent. When regiments are trans- 
ferred from protected to unprotected stations, the disease is found 
,to double itself. The severity of cases again diminishes in an 
equally striking ratio. At Devonport the average number of 
days’ treatment had sunk in the three years from 85} to 37 days. 
Equally remarkable statistics are given as to the effects of the 
‘Acts upon the women. The number diseased at Winchester, 
where the system has just been introduced, is 43 per cent., 
whilst at Devonport, where it has been for some time in 
operation, only 14 per cent. are affected. These figures may be 
trusted to tell their own story. The Acts would appear to have 
been beneficial to the health of all classes, and have moreover pro- 
duced a great moral effect upon the degraded creatures whom they 
have been the means of bringing under medical care. People 
who rant against all interference with disease in the names of 
religion, morality, and political liberty, should feel that they are 
incurring a heavy responsibility in their attempt to arrest an 
agency productive of so much indisputable good. They really 
us to double the amount of disease amongst our soldiers, to 
increase its intensity, and to abandon a powerful means of reform- 
ing women, in order that they may be able to talk platitudes. 
Before we condemn some thousands of men and women to extreme 
suffering, we should like to have a rather plainer explanation of 
the advantages to be anticipated. . 

Meanwhile we can only say that, as Government has promised 
to issue a Commission, the advocates of repealing the Acts will 
have every chance of proving their case. If they can meet the 

we have quoted, let them by all means do so, Only we 

refer such statistics to an indefinite quantity of cant about public 
Rberty, and we have no toleration for people who would fill up gaps 
of logic by unadulterated Buncombe, who would try to roar down 
argument by popular clamour, and would sacrifice the health of a 
large fraction of the army to their love of sentimental twaddle. 
Prove that the beneficial results we have noticed are illusory, and 
we shall give up the case; but whilst they remain, we shall not 


be willing to give up a solid advantage to satisfy igno 
declaimers. We that the Commission will att the 
whole affair to the bottom, and apply every possible test in their 
power. We shall then have an unprejudiced statement of fats 
calculated to carry weight with reasonable men; and though some 
persons who have made themselves very conspicuous on this ocea- 
sion cannot be reckoned in that category, we hope that they haye 
not yet gained the upper hand in the country. 


THE DENHAM MURDER. 


'HXO be entirely frank, we may as well say that we write on this 

subject not because we can, but because we must. It would 
be, or rather it would seem to be, unfeeling to be silent on an 
event which, though not of historical magnitude, has struck horror 
through the whole English people; but when we come to think 
what we shall say, there is nothing which we can say but what 
everybody must know and feel. Great crimes, like great truths, 
carry their own comments with them. They are of the most 
elementary simplicity. That murder is the first and worst of human 
crimes, and that this Denham murder is as atrocious a murder 
as can be conceived, exhausts all that can be said. It is nota 
matter of more or less, but of perfect and entire completeness ; and 
to be complete a thing must be simple. There are no adjuncts 
to illustrate, no motives to canvass, no possible phases of mind, 
no growth of temptation, in the perpetrator of this horrid mas- 
sacre to speculate upon; no accessories of the ordinary human 
passions—lust, revenge, jealousy, malice, or even premeditated 
covetousness, worth the name—to point out; no moral to en- 
force. It is simply a horrid deed of the basest unfeeling slaughter, 
There is just enough suggested of motive, but it is only a trace 
—that of robbing and pilfering on the most paltry scale—suffi- 
cient to distinguish this slaughter from the mere animal thirst 
for blood which animates, or is said to animate, a Malay frenzied 
with haschish, and running amuck, as it is called, on every m 
woman, and child he may happen to meet. With this little dif- 
ference from Thugs, or from the almost unconscious murderers 
of Borneo, we begin and end all that can connect the Denham 
murders with humanity as far as the term humanity implies any- 
thing special. When this is all that can be said—and nothing 
else can be said of an event which consists in murdering seven 
people (and it might just as well have been seventeen people) for 
a possible suit of clothes and a conjectural five shillings, which is 
all that the burglary of a poor blacksmith’s cottage was likely to 
produce—is it worth while to say anything? Perhaps not. Our 
own feelings can supply all the rest; and, public writers being in 
such a case on exactly the same level with their readers, bei 
only men and with mere human attributes, it is almost to deal h 
measure to expect them to be more impressive, cr more hortatory, or 
more ingenious and refined in their comments on such an event 
than the simplest of their readers. There the fact stands, and in 
that it is at all consists its impressiveness and frightful dignity, 
The one point which this particular murder seems —- to illus- 
trate—and it is one which has hardly attracted sufficient attention 
from psychologists, and that for the plain reason that its occur- 
rence is, happily, very rare, is this:—That the commission of mur- 
der—indeed, the mere act of blood-shedding, but particularly the 
destruction of life, and, above all, of human life—has a hideous 
tendency to propagate itself. The facility, so to say, of murder 
increases at a very rapid ratio, To dash out one person’s brains 
may require an effort on the murderer's part; a second murder is 
much easier, and a third and a fourth in the series may, one is 
tempted to fancy, cost no exercise of the will at all. The process 
becomes almost mechanical. Were it possible that this mur- 
derer of the Marshalls had found twenty of the family in his 
a that his arm and mere physical strength could 
have held out—we may well assume that he would have 
murdered them all, not only without the least compunction, 
but, as it would seem, by some law and necessity of the case. 
No doubt something of this truth applies to all crime and all 
vice; it is but a mere illustration of the tremendous force and 
stress of repetition and habit. It shows the rapid and giant 
growth of habit. ‘The first lie a man tells costs an effort ; but in 
a liar lying is his nature. But we may go further than this. One 
remembers the case of a certain master of a ship—the Tory we 
think it was—not apparently a cruel man before he fae to practise 
cruelty, but who did, as a matter of fact, pursue with unspeak- 
able tortures some poor wretch or wretches after he had taken the 
first step in violence. The mere sight and spectacle of human 
suffering, the dumb appeal of man’s blood, the sight of a slaugh- 
tered body, provokes and suggests and compels more and more 
blood-shedding. No doubt in this case the murderer struck down 
his seven victims in succession to prevent an alarm, and to stifle 
the hue and cry of even a child of four years old; but at the same 
time it is quite credible, judging from other examples of murder 
multiplied on the spot, that the murderer went on with his 
murders because the sight of death and the success of his first 
murder whetted an irresistible appetite. 

We should have been just as well pleased had our con- 
temporaries of the daily press not taxed their ingenuity last 
Wednesday to say something very striking and very-impressive 0D 
the Denham murder. As it was, they said, because they could 
not help saying, exactly the same thing. Almost without excep- 
tion they rung the changes, which were but monotonous variations, 
on the Chelsea murder, the Troppmann murder, and De Quincey 8: 
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Essay. The Denham murder is not as the Chelsea murder, 
put it is something like the Chelsea murder, because the two 
are near together in time. Then the Denham murder is not 
as the ~~ murder, and is as the Troppmann murder, 
pecause of the number of victims on the one hand, because 
of the contrast between a skilled and an unskilled slaughterer on 
the other. Then, as the Times, in a pithy and decisive way, 
observes, the one work is devilish, the other brutal. 


| 
| 


This is all | 


— wiser heads than even Coleridge. What astonishes the 
elegraph is that a bad man is a sinner. 

Talking with Coleridge of reveries, we too are thrown into a 
reverie, neither profound, however, nor in the least dégree philoso- 
phical, and it is this—whether, while the alleged Chelsea murderer 
and Denham murderer are awaiting their trials, we shall have 
the annual motion in Parliament for the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment; and next, whether in the Denham murder trial we shall, 


very well, but we have rather a reason to complain in the face of or shall not, have the insanity plea worked ? 


a tragedy which in a few minutes “ struck a whole house with 
emptiness,” and which only to know is to understand, when we 
are irritated with this sham and hollow show of distinctions 
without a difference. Turning to the man who is believed 
to have committed the Denham murders—by the. way we 
may observe that, had he the means which the Wood Green 
murderer found to bring the matter before the Courts, our daily 


instructors, who do not hesitate to call Jones (or whatever his | 
name is) “the murderer,” would have some unpleasant hints from | 


the Courts about forestalling justice in a criminal charge—if this 
Jones committed the Denham murder, he is as likely to have 
heard of the murder of the Pantin family as he is to be familiar 
with the Battle of Arbela; but able writers of course could not 
keep their 7 off the parallel between the model assassins of the 
France and England of the day. “The Troppmann holocaust,” 
which is the Daily Teleyraph’s superb suggests that 
that well-informed journal has discovered that Troppmann, like 
Theodore Gardella, burned his victims; and the Advertiser thinks, 
and therein we beg to differ from the beery moralist, that 
Troppmann was the less criminal of the two murderers be- 
cause he spread his crimes over many times and many places; 
the very point upon which another authority awards inferiority 
in the practice of his art to the English murderer. The 
Daily News was unlucky enough to suggest that the murders 
could not have been the work of one man; whereas the 7%mes 
based its whole string of reflections on the assumed, but rather 
arbitrary, certainty, before any evidence had been given, that two 
murderers could not have been at work upon it. We believe 
that not one single newspaper of the whole set refrained from De 
Quincey and the Marr and Williamson tragedy ; and we are ready to 
admit that it is quite possible, indeed very likely, that the Saturday 
Review, on this or that occasion of a vile murder, has gone to the 
same fountain of illustration. It is enough now to meditate upon 
the possible consequences to newspaper writers on murder were an 
Act of Parliament passed to prohibit, say for five years, by speech or 

, any quotation from or reference to ‘‘ Murder considered as one 
of the Fine Arts.” One happy result would be that some of our daily 
essayists would read De Quincey instead of quoting him; the writer, 
for example, who calls our attention to “the horrid image of the 
half-blood, as sketched in the dock by the vivid pen of the Opium- 
eater,” &c. No doubt De Quincey does speak of the lemon-coloured 
hair of the murderer Williams as dontteet by a lady who saw him 
at the Police Court; but why “the image of the half-blood”? Is 
“half-blood” synonymous with half-caste, and was Williams a 
half-blood because he was a sailor and had sailed to India? The 
Daily Telegraph, however, as usual bears the palm in the sen- 
sational line. The newspapers generally seem to hint that 
there is an epidemic of murder in and near London just now, 
judging from the murders of the Marshall family and Mr. 

aelin. The Telegraph puts this point very grandly, and 
asks “What curse is in the air—what spell is abroad that 
makes the spirit of murder stalk among us so horribly?” 
Which is tall talk, but on the whole we should prefer some- 
thing less tall, and though the able writer must have 
seen a good many oxen pole-axed and not a few sheep’s 
throats cut we could have dispensed with some of his images 
which reek overmuch of the shambles. Again; it strikes the 
Telegraph as an especial aggravation of this particular crime at 
Denham, which, as repeating his own figure, he says “makes the 
air seem foul and the city hideous,” “that such monsters in 
human form can exist and go about unsuspected among their 
fellow-creatures, and that, until their ghastly scheme has been 
worked out, we have no eyes to see the devil of bloodshed which 
is in them, the murderous purpose which seethes in their brains.” 
It certainly does not strike us exactly with astonishment or in- 
dignation or anything else that we do not know a murderer by 
anticipation, and by a fine intuition detect in Thurtell or Palmer 
certain assassins before perhaps they ever saw Weare or Cook. 
That human nature is not endowed with the faculty of know- 
ing what has not yet happened may puzzle the philosophy of 
the Telegraph, but we do protest against fathering this rubbishy 
speculation on Coleridge :—“ Coleridge owned,” says the Tele- 


' graph, of course quoting the irrepressible De Quincey, “ the pro- 


ous eflect which the Marr and Williamson murders presented 

on his mind as indicating how fiendish are the characters that 
ee and repass us in the guise of human creatures, and showing 
Ww terrible the capacity of destruction becomes in anature which 
has thrown aside reverence for life and fear of God and man.” 
oleridge no doubt prosed and preached inordinately, but he did 
nottwaddle. What he said about the Ratcliffe Highway murders 
in 1812 was “that for his part he had not shared in the panic fear, 
and that these murders affected him only as a philosopher, and 
threw him into a profound reverie upon the tremendous power 
Which is laid open in a moment to any man who can reconcile 
mself to the abjuration of all conscientious restraints, if, at the 
Same time, thoroughly without fear.” The moral mystery and 
ty which puzzled Coleridge will to the end of all things 


| 


CLERICAL DISABILITIES, 


7 Liberal party has no reason to complain of the manner in 
which the Clerical Disabilities Bill has been received by 
the Opposition. The only thoroughgoing speech against it came 
from Mr. Henley; and even Mr. Henley was forced, in order to 
sustain his position, to argue with less than his usual fairness. 
His picture of a clergyman wearing a red coat for six months and 
a black coat for the other six, “ and so on alternately,” could only 
be realized under an archbishop who was equally regardless of 
the duties of his office and the opinion of the public ; and the pro- 
hibition against holding preferment until two years after readmis- 
sion would operate as a substantial barrier against interested 
motives except of a rather remote kind. At the same time 
oo the powers of the archbishop might with advantage be 
imited still further. In theory no doubt the question of read- 
mission should be left entirely to the ecclesiastical authorities ; 
but it must be remembered that, in the matter of framing rules 
for their own guidance, the ecclesiastical authorities are under 
great practical disabilities. Supposing Convocation were to pass 
certain by-laws regulating the conditions under which the 
archbishop should exercise the right vested in him by this Bill, 
these by-laws would be binding on him just so long as he chose 
to obey them and no longer. Consequently, in legislating 
on ecclesiastical matters, it is sometimes advisable ay: 2 more 
precise than would be necessary if the Act of Parliament was 
designed to affect a Dissenting communion. That a very large 
discretion ought to be left to the archbishop admits of no question, 
but the provision against taking preferment until after two years’ 
robation might be extended to exercising any ministerial office 
in the Church, by which means Mr. Henley’s fear of the hunter 
of beasts becoming a hunter of souls during the six months of the 
London season would be dis of. It is conceivable that 
before being qualified to hold preferment a restored wanderer 
might draw large congregations to a fashionable chapel, but if the 
two years’ prohibition embraced preaching also it would hardly 
answer his purpose to resume his clerical character. Something, 
too, might be added to meet the case of those ecclesiastical 
Bohemians who do not know their own minds for more than six 
months together, by making the process of readmission more 
difficult in the event of its being repeated. The report of the 
Committee of Convocation lays down that “no legislation should 
finally shut the door against a return to the exercise -of the 
ministry.” But when the door has to be opened a second or 
third time, it may fairly turn more stiffly on its hinges, A 
tleman who has twice repented of his ordination, and twice 
recanted his repentance, can have no right to complain if he is 
kept back even for five years from assuming to teach others. 
his same difficulty as to private ecclesiastical legislation. 
meets us again in connexion with the wish expressed by Mr. 
Beresford Hope that the Bill should “simply give relief from 
civil disabilities, extending that relief freely and impartially 
to all clergymen” without cure of souls. It is quite true 
that there is a class of men who find themselves placed be- 
tween two conflicting duties. Since taking orders they have suc- 
ceeded to large properties, and they are equally averse from 
neglecting their duties as citizens and from foregoing their position 
as clergymen. For such men as these there might be opportunities 
of great and special usefulness which are now denied them. They 
might be “legislators and municipal officers,” and at the same 
time they might give valuable help to those of their brother clergy- 
men who are in need of it. Their case will not be touched 
the present Bill, and yet it is a case which, on grounds of public 
olicy, is eminently worthy of relief. Forcible as this argument 
is, it leaves out of sight the possibility—if we should not rather 
say the ooo men leading this double life for less worthy 
reasons, If the Church were in a position to lay down rules for 
her own guidance in the matter—if she could say, This man is 
anxious to do his duty in those several callings in which circum- 
stances have placed him, that man is only anxious to make the 
success obtained in one calling a stepping-stone to success in 
another—to get preferment by his votes in Parliament, to get a 
seat in the town council by the popularity of his sermons ; the first 
shall be allowed to combine the secular and the ecclesiastical life, 
the second shall be forced to make his choice of one or the other— 
it would be a real advantage if the Bill could be transformed into 
a measure of general and absolute relief. But, not to mention 
the inherent difficulty of exercising a jurisdiction involving 
so much nice discrimination, it would never be formally com- 
mitted by Parliament to any religious communion; and in the 
case of an established religion, it would have no chance of obtain- 
ing legal recognition in the absence of such formal commission. 
Many things which are permitted to the Roman Catholic Episco- 
pate or the Wesleyan Conference in virtue of the implied contract 
which forms the toundation of their hold upon the members of 
their communion, are forbidden to the Church of England, in 
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virtue of her superior legal standing; and while this is the case, it 
will remain a difficult problem whether the Church will gain or 


suffer most from the grant of a liberty which is so very capable of 


being abused. 

It is quite possible to feel the fullest conviction that some such 
measure as Mr. Hibbert’s is both just to individuals and beneficial 
to religion, and yet to foresee that the state of things resulting 
from this Bill is pretty certain, in the long run, to affect, in- 
directly perhaps, but still seriously, the relations of the Church 
of England with the State. We shall not attempt to define 
the precise theological position of a clergyman who has “re- 
linquished” his ordination vows. Probably, on the strictest 
Ecclesiastical theory, it would be different in different cases. 
But when it is said that this Bill does not touch the indeli- 
bility of orders, but only provides against this indelibility car- 
vying with it any social or political disabilities, it is implied 
that the Church may still regard this relinquishment as a moral 
offence, though it is no longer such in the eyes of the law. 
In this way we come across a difficulty similar in kind to that 
which threatens to arise out of the Marriage with a Deceased 
Wite’s Sister Bill. It does not dispose of this difficulty to say 
that the ex-clergyman will resume the status of a layman. 
Granted that he does so, he will still be a layman with regard to 
whom the Church has notice that he has committed a grave 
ecclesiastical offence. If the ecclesiastical law remains unaltered, 
any clergyman will be justified in refusing him communion, and a 
large number of clergymen will think themselves bound to do so. 
Here we have an exact parallel to the man who has married 
his sister-in-law, supposing the marriage law to be changed in 
that respect. In both cases a man is refused communion by a 
minister of the State Church for availing himself of a liberty 
granted him by the State law. It seems idle to say that this 
combination may not give birth to very hostile feelings against 
the Church which is compelled thus to act. It is possible, of 
course, that the concussion may be averted, either by a modifica- 
tion of the ecclesiastical law, or by a tacit agreement on the part 
of the clergy to shut their eyes to the fact that they are disobey- 
ing it. But the first of these expedients would generate a resist- 
ance within the Church of which it would be difficult to foresee 
the consequences. The marriage of brothers-in-law and sisters- 
in-law is, in the opinion of a large number of persons, expressly 
forbidden in Scripture; the indelibility of orders is sanctioned, in 
the opinion of another large body, by authority of equal or almost 
equal weight. If the judgment of the Church of England upon 
these points were reversed for no better reason than to harmonize 
it with the judgment of a Parliament composed of men of all 
religions, the offence given to these two classes would be so 
serious that the Church might possibly arrive, through the 
channel of internal disruption, at the very result which she 
had been endeavouring to prevent by concession. Nor is the 
alternative expedient likely, in the present state of ecclesias- 
tical feeling, to find that universal acceptance which would be re- 

-gquired to make it effectual. It might of course be possible for 

e clergy to ask no questions, and to reject any information that 
may be tendered them, as to the marriages or former callings of their 
parishioners. But the attitude of a large section of them towards 
the State makes it extremely improbable that they would resort 
to this something more than prudent course. They are more likely 
to institute an additionally careful watch over their congregations, 
with the view of proving to the world that the Church’s standard 
of morality and the Church’s doctrine of clerical obligations have 
not been lowered to suit the lax theories and laxer practice of a 
world which is steadily growing worse. We find ourselves, there- 
fore, in presence of two opposite tendencies. On the one hand, there 
is a disposition to think highly of the practical value of religious 
establishments, and to congratulate ourselves that in England there 
are none of those causes in operation which made the abolition of an 
Establishment in Ireland a matter of unavoidable necessity. For 
the time, at all events, Liberal leaders are rather disposed to go round 
about the Established Church and tell the towers thereof. On the 
other hand, thecurrent sets irresistibly against all the forms of protec- 
tion which have hitherto been extended to the Established Church. 
It is said with truth that their withdrawal will only strengthen 
the internal forces which exist in spiritual societies, but it is not 
the less true that the development of these internal forces may be 
accompanied by an amount of zeal and enthusiasm which it will 
be difficult to harmonize with the decorous sobriety which be- 
comes an established religion. The more the Church of England 
is driven to rely on herself the more likely she is to exhibit the 
characteristic defects as well as the characteristic virtues of 
voluntary Churches. And it remains to be seen how far these 
will admit of being reconciled with the titular position which 
there is such an amiable readiness to assign to her. 


AYRTON’S “AT HOMES.” 


R. AYRTON’S Fridays are rapidly taking their place among 

the most celebrated entertainments of the season. His 

Barry night on the 13th was in its way perfect, but the unanimous 
voice of discriminating critics has pronounced that he was even 
more successful with his National Gallery in the following week. 
After all, Mr. Barry is only an artist and a gentleman, and when 
our Commissioner had succeeded in showing that he had 

’ ignominiously dismissed an eminent man for no greater crime 


| 


than that of performing for ten years a large amount of diffi. 
cult public service, for which he was peculiarly competent, at an 
average profit to himself of 179/. per annum; that he had met 
Mr. Barry with contumely for substantially surrendering to him 
all that he was rightly or wrongly claiming ; that he could s 

to quibble about the reality of an architect’s engagement merely 
because there was no formal appointment to produce; and that he 
was doing his best to drag the State into a discreditable lawsuit 
with an inoffensive private man, Mr. Ayrton merely proved hig 
capacity for insulting and trampling on an individual victim, 
But on the zoth there was a very wilderness of incidents through 
which the noble savage made free to range. The faith of succes. 
sive Governments all pledged up to the eyes to rebuild the Nationa} 
Gallery, and the money already spent or promised to buy the site, 
every farthing of which until the works began was a profligate 
waste; the scheme of hanging pictures in rooms where nobod 
could decypher their subjects; the general claim of architects 
round to Te men of common capacity and common honesty ; 
the courtesy expected from the Government towards the unpai 
trustees of the national collections; the gratitude due from the 
public to donors of art treasures, and the obligation of providing 
for those treasures a receptacle free from the risks of fire; the 
credit which has accrued to England from the great name of 
Turner, and the debt to his memory in the fulfilment of the 
express conditions on which he made the nation his legatee, were 
among the points violently forced into question by the Commis. 
sioner, and in one not very long speech the Right Honourable 
Bersekar befouled them all. Even the generally staid and tem- 
perate Mr. Thomas Baring was roused to unwonted indignation b 
the insolent boutade, and contributed the not least effective pe 
to a debate which was memorable from every speaker on both 
sides of the House combining to chastise the official, except the 
Prime Minister, who could only explain away and throw over the 
dangerous aggressiveness of his unmanageable subordinate. We 
are not concerned to take part in the abstruse controversy raised 
before the incident of the National Gallery debate as to the 
appropriateness of the epithet “noble savage,” applied to the 
First Commissioner. We are convinced from the experience of 
Friday in last week that there can be no doubt as to the truthful- 
ness of the substantive part of the appellation. 

The more curious and recondite question remains behind—what 
useful result did Mr. Gladstone forecast to himself, his Govern- 
ment, his party, or his country, in placing the member for the 
Tower Hamlets in that especial oflice for which from the first 
moment of his obtaining a seat in the House of Commons he had 
laboriously striven to show his inaptitude? That Mr. Gladstone 
the poet and refined translator, Mr. Gladstone the literary enthu- 
siast—executor and assign of Homer, Mr. Gladstone, votary of 

ainting, enamoured of sculpture, first in ceramic taste and sacred 

ard of Wedgwood—could have desired to deal a heavy blow and 
great discouragement to art and generosity and national noble- 
ness of heart, we do not believe. That Mr. Gladstone could inthe 
interests of some obscure party exigency, and in obedience to the 
importunity of less long-suttering and thoroughly worn-out col- 
leagues, have wilfully shut his eyes to the injury which this 
ill-starred appointment was sure to inflict on all which he had 
himself valued and taught others to value, we will not believe. 
That Mr. Gladstone could have expected to consolidate his 
influence and increase his popularity by gagging that tongue 
whose animosity never failed to elicit sympathy for its victim we 
cannot believe. In face of these impossibilities we can only fall 
back upon what we knew before, and own that Mr. Gladstone is 
a mysterious man; that he often arrives at intellectual results 
by processes the coherence of which is absolutely dark to less 
gifted thinkers, and that when the steps of his argument are clear 
they are such as to more prosaic eyes appear to lead to a contrary 
issue. 

On the sound principle, then, of the possibility of the inconceiv- 
able, let us endeavour to reach the ultimate cause of Mr. Ayrton’s 
being at the Board of Works, and of his being sustained at that 
Board by Mr. Gladstone. The Prime Minister, all will concede, isa 
philosopher and a statesman of generous impulses, and he finds him- 
self, at an age which is to our generation comparatively young for 
his position, master of the largest majority and the most sub- 
servient Parliament which ever said amen to its leader’s assertions. 
Such an elevation is enough to turn the head of a man of the 
most austere virtue. The sweetness of the goblet is cloying; the 
height of the pinnacle dazes; the glories of the situation dazzle 
and sicken; the picture wants shadow; the uses of adversity 
make themselves felt by their absolute absence ; the pega 
frame calls for the long, dull, self-applied stripes of the sharp- 
knotted discipline. Mr. Gladstone, we doubt not, has often prayed 
to be allowed to enjoy for four-and-twenty hours the sensation 
vouchsafed to his rival for ten whole months of being a powerless 
Premier in face of a pitiless preponderance of opponents. But as the 
too kind fates deny the boon, he is driven to the choice of something 
which, while it preserves the material accidents of prosperity, brings 
him into acquaintance with the bracing circumstances of adversity. 
A man of culture and refined taste would naturally gratify bis 
personal inclinations by choosing as his colleague a statesman of 
similar gifts and like studies; he can do eflicacious penance by 
calling to his official bosom the droning brawler who boasts 
his ignorance and vilipends those attributes in other men which 
he cannot even lash himself up to envy. Crichton lies down 
with Cade, Achilles mates with Thersites. ‘Che Parliamentary 
dictator cannot throw off his oppressive incubus of a majority 
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yeckoned at ten dozen, but he can create a Right Honourable 
Friend whose intimacy is more galling than the animosity 
of a hundred and twenty Tories. e may feel that his re- 
dundant gifts of rhetoric are rusting because the lord of the 
great battalions has no need of eloquence to crush the 
straggling handfuls of his foes, and he magnanimously creates 
a reason for their utmost tension by placing at his side 
upon the Olympian bench a Minister who cannot venture an 
opinion without lundering out an insult for which his chief has 
to apologize, and who cannot tender a statement without creating 
an inference to which that chief has to offer a ready contradiction. 
Such, we are convinced, are the reasons which must have led Mr. 
Gladstone to the selection of his present First Commissioner of 
Works, and if the results — his anticipation, so much the 
more creditable will be the foresight which selected such a man 
for such a post. 

We need not spend many words upon the future of the National 
Gallery. Mr. Ayrton sneered at the idea of its ever being built 
within an appreciable time, and Mr. Gladstone explained that his 
subordinate intended to assure the House that its construction 
was an object much desired by the Government. Assuming the 

loss to override the text, we have only to say that the coinci- 
ence of some four or five other large public buildings being 
in various stages of progress or contemplation is a plea as 
futile as it is vexatious for leaving the pictures of the 
country in a receptacle not only inadequate, but subject to the 
constant risk of irremediable destruction by fire. If the asser- 
tion is to go abroad through Europe and America that the long- 
delayed and long-despised claim of the Natural History collections 
of the British Museum to be better housed—of which we desire 
as much as Mr. Gladstone to see the immediate acknowledgment— 
is to estop the simultaneous construction, for some contemptibly 
small number of thousand pounds, of that hidden and unornamented 
first section of the new National Gallery without which the 
acquisition of the ground upon which it is to stand will be a 
wanton largess of money elsewhere useful, we shall indeed have 
purchased public economy at the heavy price of national re- 


spectability. 


NEW AND OLD DELUSIONS. 


er America, the land of wonders, has come lately a healer 
of diseases by imposition of hands, who professes to work 
by love and by the help of the Holy Angels. The world is no 
wiser than it was, and any experiment upon its credulity, if 
made boldly, is certain to i Dr. Newton, from America, 
is — to work miracles on something more than the 
Apostolic scale; and if he were to give twenty-four hours’ 
notice of his visit to any town in England, the largest room in 
that town would not hold the patients that would assemble to be 
healed by him. He appeared lately in London, and the lame, 
blind, and deaf collected at Cambridge Hall, Newman Street, 
Oxford Street, and almost persuaded themselves that his touch re- 
lieved their sufferings. The room and the approaches to it were so 
densely crowded that nobody could get near the prophet except 
by pretending to need his help, and thus it happened that many 
persons who were perfectly well when they entered the room 
were also perfectly well when they quitted it, and were regarded 
by the multitude as proofs of a divine agency which had come 


‘among them. There were other persons grievously and, according 


to ordinary practice, incurably afflicted with lameness or other 
disability, who could only have been brought to the Healer by 
great exertion of their friends and great sutlering to themselves ; 
and these cases show how wide and deep is the credulity 
which is ready to welcome any pretender to supernatural 
power in the treatment of disease. Sir Benjamin Brodie con- 
soled his professional brethren upon the spread of homceopathy 
by assuring them that, if this particular delusion could be 
banished, some other delusion would oceupy its place. There 
seems to be no limit to the success either of quack doctors or of 
bolder impostors who set themselves above all doctors; and it is 
hardly to be expected that any improvement of primary, secon- 
dary, or any other education will render the great mass of the 
a less gullible than they are. The original followers of 

esmer belonged to the polished and sceptical society of Paris, 
and the Americans are not more fertile in mechanical invention 
than in all the forms of delusion and imposture. They sent 
us Spiritualism, and now they have sent us Dr. Newton. 
To do the new prophet justice, he appears to believe 
firmly in himself, and when he said to a lame woman “ Love 
me and walk,” it is probable that he expected both processes 
to be simultaneously performed. It any be allowed that some 
of the visitors to Cambridge Hall either may have been, or may 
have fancied that they were, better after their visit. The familiar 
description of the working of the homceopathists “by faith and 


‘powdered sugar ” embodied a principle which is applicable to all 


varieties of quackery. The scientific physician who has learned 
by much study the littleness of human knowledge does not pro- 
mise more than he can perform, while the impudent pretender to 
science of which he only knows enough to misapply its language 


promises everything, and if nature performs something he claims 


‘and usually gets the credit of it. There is no reason why the 
imagination, which is powerful in nervous disorders, should not be 

neficially affected by a visit to Dr. Newton as well as to others who 
have claimed similar gifts before him. The medical advisers of 
Railway Companies consider that nervous disorders are frequently 


imaginary, and it is quite possible that the cure, as well as the 
disease, may be produced by a mental effort. The only wonder 
that we can see in Dr. Newton’s performance is that it should 
have ceased. We should have thought that he might have filled 
Cambridge Hall and the adjoining streets, at least during fine 
weather, for any number of successive days, until the police would 
have been compelled to declare that even a prophet must move 
on, and that although Dr. Newton might interrupt the course 
of nature he could not be permitted to obstruct the streeis of 
London. It would have been pleasant to see Mr. Bruce, when 
he has regulated the cabs and reprieved all the murderers, sitting 
down to frame a proclamation to this effect :—. 


De par la reine, défense & Dieu 
, De faire miracle dans ce lieu. 


It is comparatively tolerable that Dr. Newton abstains from 
spiritualistic jargon, and simply enrols himself among the number 
of the prophets. ‘It is all love.” He claims no more than the 
manifest possession of a power which exists in all of us in a latent 
state, so which practical Christianity would enable us to use. 
This perhaps is more encouraging to humanity in general than to 
Mr. Bruce, because if practical Christians are to set up business in 
every public room in London, and even in the parks, the police 
will find that between prophets and pickpockets they will have 
much more work in hand than they can manage. Dr. Newton, 
who operates by love, extends the passionate yearnings of 
his heart even to the editors of English newspapers which, 
as he says, abuse him; and he is kind enough to offer to love 
these editors, and to take them to his arms just as he would 
any of the people who surrounded him. We are informed by 
witnesses of these proceedings that the heat of the crowded room 
and the violent excitement of Dr. Newton had produced effects 
which need not be further particularized than by saying that his 
hate would at that moment been preferable to his love. The 
corpulent Queen’s Counsel who declared his intention to throw 
himself on his Lordship on a warm day did not inspire the 
judicial Bench with greater terror than we feel at the prospect 
of being loved by Dr. Newton. We do not, however, reckon 
ourselves among the number of his enemies, and therefore we are 
entitled to require that we may not be embraced by him. He is 
probably an enthusiast who deludes himself and others; and if 
some sick and maimed people are worse for travelling to visit him, 
others possibly may be better. If the exhibition of credulity at 
Cambridge Hall was painful, it was accompanied by examples of 
family affection as real as those which were evoked by the fame of 
the miracles of the New Testament. 

The inexhaustible credulity of the public can welcome Dr. 
Newton from America without wavering in its allegiance to the 
established miracle-workers of native growth. In gratitude for 
Dr. Newton’s visit, we venture to express the hope that Mori- 
son’s pills are taken in America. The pretensions of Morison 
to the discovery of a universal remedy have not in the least 
abated, and the proprietors of his panacea would doubtless 
assure Parliament that the Contagious Diseases Act might 
be advantageously reduced to a single clause requiring in- 
fected persons to take his pills regularly. In exchange for the 
alpine of Dr. Newton, we offer to America the pills of 
Morison, although we believe that the manipulations would do 
no harm, which is more than we would venture to affirm 
concerning the pills. They are offered as a universal remedy, as 
appears from a recent publication, in which John Morison, the 
son of the original hygeist, recommends them as a substitute for 
vaccination, of which he is a resolute opponent. He infurms 
readers that in his youth he was attacked, after vaccination, with 
small-pox, and his father told him to trust in the pills, and he ‘did 
trust in them. It was an affecting example of filial piety that 
was shown by the younger Morison, in taking at the bidding of 
his father fifteen pills twice a day, by way of assisting nature to 
get rid of the poison of small-pox. ile has now succeeded to the 
chief priesthood of the hygeian system, and he ought to honour the 
memory of its founder by singing daily to a well-known air, “The 
pill-box, the pill-box, the pill-box of my sire.” He opposes vaccina- 
tion by Scriptural as well as scientific argument. He asks whether 
Our Lord ever mentioned that the Kingdom of Heaven was composed 
of little children who had been vaccinated. The highest authority 
for his system after the Bible is Shakspeare, who is supposed, 
when he made the Ghost in Hamlet speak of “a most instant 
tetter” on his body, to have described in a prophetic spirit the 
evils which vaccination would inflict upon the human race. The 
memorial to James Morison in the Eustun Road is adorned with 
a figure of the British Lion, who ought properly to be taking a 

ill, and it has some lines of Shakspeare inscribed on it. ‘The 

lief in the efficacy of the pills appears to have been held 
as firmly by those whom James Morison employed as by his 
own son. We are not aware that a traveller for a wine or beer 
merchant would be required to drink his employer's liquors except 
in the hours of duty; but every one concerned in making or 
selling Morison’s pills seems to have delighted in opportunities 
of proving their eflicacy in his own person. Thus we find an 
agent for the pills, whose sphere of duty was in Nottinghamshire, 
coming forward at a time when cholera was rife to assure the 
public that a certain remedy might be found in a prompt and 
plenteous exhibition of the extraordinary powers of the pills. And 
when this agent had, or supposed himself to have, cholera, he 
acted up to his own advice by taking portentous quantities of the 
pills. He was fully convinced that if the Universal Medicine 
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could not reach his case, nothing could; so he continued taking 
doses varying from thirty to fifty pills, and in less than a 
month he, or what was left of him, resumed the duties 
of the agency. Such is the story which is told in one of Mori- 
son's publications, and unless it and other stories like it are 
fabulous, there must be, or have been, people capable of taking 
these pills by thirty or fifty a day for a month, and, as it would 
seem, of relishing them. There are other people who find the 
taking of a single pill a highly disagreeable process; but tastes are 
various. Of course if you are seriously ill, and believe that Mori- 
son’s pills will cure you, they will be taken with a table-spoon 
or fire-shovel if necessary. The gentleman who had been cured of 
rupture by the pills, might readily believe that “strong doses of 
No. 2” would cure cholera, and would probably have taken the 
pills for a broken leg. They have been boldly proposed as aremedy 
for mental hallucination, on the evidence of a person who would be 
wanting in love to his fellow-creatures, careless and insensible to the 
blessings which Providence has bestowed upon him, if he refrained 
from communicating to the world the particulars of an extraordi- 
nary cure. We used the word “ particulars” in haste, and we with- 
draw it; for as the patient was the writer’s wife, he expresses a 
confidence, which we assure him is well founded, that he may be 
excused from entering into particulars of her malady. We may 
remark, by the way, that the correspondents of Mr. Morison do 
for the most part enter into particulars in a way that is little less 
distressing than the prospect of being loved by Dr. Newton. How- 
ever, the lady who suffered under the mental hallucination was 
cured within a fortnight at the trifling expenditure of ten shillings. 
The writer cannot state exactly how many pills she took at a 
dose, or how many doses she took daily, but he knows 
that the more pills she took the faster she got well. The 
only difficulty we feel after reading this and other descrip- 
tions is to conceive what would happen to a person who 
went on taking the pills after he got well. We suppose that such 
a person would get better than well. As the Universal Medicine 
has vanquished all other complaints, it might be given to the Irish 
to cure them of shooting landlords. The Government is reduced 
to that helpless and hopeless condition in which individuals are 
ready to resort to quackery. It may well be asked in Iveland, 
“Who will show us any good ?” 


SCULPTURE IN THE ACADEMY. | 


EFORE proceeding further with our notices of the Pictures 
in this year's Exhibition, we may say a few words on the 
Sculpture. The sculpture galleries share in that absence of 
noticeable pieces which seems to be the impression left by the 
Exhibition upon everybody, at least after the evening of the 
Academical dinner; an impression no small part of which we 
are disposed to assign to the handsome scale of the new premises, 
and the far larger area now available for effective display. And 
as our school of sculpture, as we have had only too frequent 
occasions for remarking, is on a relatively lower level than our 
ainting, both in regard to subjects and to executive ability, the 
areness of the Exhibition in this province is sadly conspicuous— 
especially in the fine central octagon. The usual quantity of 
busts is, indeed, not wanting; busts, with portraits in oil, being 
always in demand, like new novels, as articles of yearly supply, 
and without any referencé to their quality as works of art. But 
in figures of the monumental style, or of ideal and inventive cha- 
racter, there is a deficiency which might be considered as of un- 
favourable omen for our school, if the average quality of those 
exhibited in former years had left us anything to regret in their 
absence. 

Taking the two classes of work just named together, we may 
notice in the “Gallery ” proper (where that easy improvement of 
the light which we specified last year is still wanted) the small 
model of a cross (1,043) by Mr. Bell, an artist whose aim gene- 
rally commands attention. We feel ourselves in presence 
of a sculptor; not one of those “architectural” firms which 
turn out angular rubbish to order for Mr. Gilbert Scott’s 
church restorations. This cross is not well arranged as a 

jiece of architectural or monumental effect, the low-reliets which 
it bears being too formally disposed in squares like a children’s 
toy; but the little reliefs themselves are carefully designed. 
Those with the texts “Give us this day” and “Thy will,” &c., 
are very pleasing. Mr. Miller sends a graceful design, in a rather 
German style, from Wordsworth’s “ White Doe ” (1,051); like 
most things German in the way of art, it tends to substitute orna- 
mentalism for tenderness. A monumental figure by Mr. Summers 
(1,065) is but feebly modelled, and waxy in its execution. “ La 
Réprimande,” alittle terra-cotta group of a mother and child (1,088) 
by Mr. I. M‘Lean, a name new to us, is a very pretty specimen 
of that material, so attractive when even tolerably used, This 
group is to be found on the central table, and should be compared 

y the visitor with Mr. Boehm’s productions, which exhibit this 
year, in our judgment, the very lowest point (and it is a low 
point indeed) reached in the department of sculpture. Of one, a 
statuette of Her Majesty with a spinning-wheel (Central Hall, 
1,125), it isenough to remark that it is “ exhibited by command” 
—a significant phrase, about the sense of which those who look at 
this figure, and at the Royal portraits by Mr. Weigall and Mr. 
Bauerle elsewhere, can entertain no hesitation. Mr. Boehm’s 


other statuette, representing the Prince of Wales (1,078), is almost 
as melancholy a failure. 
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We must give a word of praise to Mr. Worrall’s “Camels” 
(1,077), and Mr. W. Wood's bronze “ Head of a Deerhoung” 
(1,069); and the more readily, because the work of the lattey 
artist in other quarters has disappointed us. There is some fee). 
ing, and some sense of character, in Mr. Thrupp’s “Saint John” 
(1,091); his other pieces (1,097, 1,14) are inferior. Passing tg 
the “Central Hall ”—the vague and diffused light of which, we 
may remark, is inartistically fuvourable to bad art—Mr. Calde 
Marshall gives, in his “‘ Undine ” (1,130), a specimen of that repro. 
duction of the model to which this graceful artist has, of late, tog 
much confined himself. This example is smooth and pleasing, 
but we want life and character for “ Undine.” The figure stands, 
however, in favourable contrast to Mr. M. Wood's commonplace 
“Hebe ” (1,139) and “ Musidora” (1,153), to Mr. Hutchinson’s 
“Dancing-Girl ” (1,147), and Count Gleichen’s pretentious 
“ Memento Mori” (1,171). Much pains, especially in the exe. 
cution, which must have presented great difficulty, have been 
taken with Mr. Wyon’s “ Night” (1,157); despite the elegance 
of this figure, we question whether the artist has not here 
pushed too far the attempt (although a successful attempt) to give 
sweep and motion. But the place of distinction im this room j 
we think, to be assigned to Mr. Crittenden, whose “Child on the 
Sea-shore ” (1,145) is greatly superior to any former work that 
we remember by his hand. There is, perhaps, a little too much 
of a look of display about the figure; but it is posed with ease 
and grace, “resting, a little weary of her play”; the forms have 
been carefully studied, and the execution (though it might have 
had more refinement) marks itself off at once from the smooth 
sand-paper surface so dear to bad sculptors and ignorant spectators, 
by its look of life and reality. We commend these points to the 
visitor’s notice. 

In the “ Vestibule” we find the “ Blackberry Picker,” by Mr, 
Stephens (1,180), a fair specimen of the English school, in which 
prettiness has been reached, but at the expense of naiveté and 
unconsciousness of air, Mr. Adams-Acton’s “ Marriage of the 
Virgin” (1,183) is one of those elaborate pieces which would be 
sufficient in themselves to make the artist (if he truly felt as an 
artist) abandon his modelling-stick in despair. It is a series of 
commonplace-looking people, unconnected with each ofher, and with 
nothing to justify the title about it. Here also is Mr. Woolner’s only 
contribution to the poetical class of subjects—a plaster model of a 
group of children (1,222). From the title given to this work, 
“In Memoriam,” we infer that it is essentially monumental in its 
character. But the artist has excluded the painful idea of death, 
and given the children as if once more happy together in each 
other’s love and society. ‘They are very gracefully arranged and 
discriminated in action, the small size of the work —— 
apparently, much attemptat individual portraiture ; and the model- 
ling, equally sharp and refined, exhibits the artist’s well-known 
mastery. Mr. Woolner’s success in rendering heads of strong 
character has led spectators to look in general for his ability in 
that direction. This model, however (which deserves execution 
on a larger scale), exemplifies his power within the region of the 
simply beautiful. 

We now turn to the busts and medallions, endeavouring to 
classify them according to their quality, as not many upon this 
occasion are of much interest from the originals represented. Here, 
however, Mr. Woolner has been, as usual, fortunate in his sitters. 
Ifis plaster model of Sir J. Hope Grant, the President's distin- 
guished brother (1,115), is vigorous and characteristic; and 
although plaster always fails to do justice to sculpture, in direct 
proportion to the artist’s power of dealing with marble, yet the 
character of life and mobility is very strongly marked upon these 
features. Action and energy are here, naturally, prominent; in 
the artist’s other bust (1,198) energy, not less present though 
more suppressed, blends with contemplation. This likeness will 
be looked at with more than common interest by the hundreds to 
whom, at the present time, as at the end of the last century, the 
name of Darwin is a kind of household word. The head of the 
author of the Origin of Species is a very singular one; it is natural 
to describe it as of the Socratic type, though that of a Socrates 
whose eyes are directed earthwards, with the minute and patient 
introspection which has given us so many admirable glances into the 
secret operations of Nature. Whether the forehead actually pro- 
jects over the lower portion of the face in the degree here shown, 
or whether the appearance be partly due to the treatment of the 
eyebrows required in marble, we are unable to say. The beard, 
the singular setting of the eyes, the forehead worn with thought, 
have been modelled and carved with the power to which Mr. 
Wooluer has long accustomed us; and, whatever judgment the 
future may pronounce upon Mr. Darwin's theory, his features 
will be preserved for posterity with a completeness unattained by 
many of his distinguished contemporaries, 

Bearing testimony, like Mr. Woolner’s, to the soundness of the 
training given in the studio of Behnes, Mr. Butler's busts (both, 
with that just noticed, placed in the harsh light of the Vestibule) 
will maintain the sculptor’s reputation amongst those who can 
discern the sterling metal among the dross. The one of Mx. 
Sanderson (1,211) is the most interesting ; and it is specially to 
be noted to the artist’s credit that, in what, we presume, 18 @ 
posthumous work, he has preserved so much of life and character. 
The masterly treatment of the hair (which is too copious, how- 
ever, for a satisfactory general effect) in the other (1,201) should 
be remarked. Looking from the door where the bust is placed, 
round the line of heads, what a different thing is this difficult 
feature, in Mr. Butler’s bust, or in Mr. Woolner’s close to it, from 
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shat we see in their neighbours—Nos. 1,185, 1,191, or 1,193, for 
example! We often hear remarks that itis impossible to acquire a 
correct judgment on sculpture ; that there is a chaos of contradic- 
tory opinions about it; that people, in regard to this art, only 
follow their individual fancies; and the like. Those, however, 
who wish to obtain an accurate eye, and to rise above mere 
yandom preferences, will find the task by no means so arduous as 
js commonly supposed, if they take their starting-point from 
sculpture of a really high quality, and compare that, on the spot, 
with the level ordinarily reached ; mentally referring, of course, 
to natural form and effect throughout as the great standard by 
which all art is finally judged. The difference between the good | 
and the bad will make itself readily felt, especially in the cases | 
when the original of a bust is known; while the judgment thus | 

ined will, again, be of great practical value to those who | 
wish to have a likeness executed, and are perplexed as to which | 
among the sculptors of the day they should employ. 

There is some elegance in Mr, Williamson's bust of a lady 
(1,041), in Mr. Conoliy’s “ Girlhood ” (1,138), in the child by 
Mr. Edwards (1,142), and the anonymous female head (1,113); 
thislast has a ladylike and pleasing character, and pains have been 
taken with the drapery, although its arrangement does not strike 
usas happy. “ Mrs. H. Fortescue” (1,163), Dr. Quain” (1,187), 
by Messrs. Stephens and Davis, show merit; the latter should have 
been, as they say, “ carried further.” Mr. Morgan’s medallion of 
aboy (1,218) has the look of likeness. But the best achieve- 
ment in this style seems to us Mr. Jahn’s small profile of Mr. C. 
Dickens (1,129). ‘This very clever and lively likeness will be 
found attached to one of the separate stands in the “ Central 
Hall.” 

A few words may now be given to work which we cannot enjoy 
noticing. Such are two busts by Mr. Papworth (1,046, 1,052); two 
by Mr. Brodie (1,191, 1,194), in that coarse style which, north of 

e Tweed, passes for strength; and two by Mr. Summers (1,182, 
1,208), which seem to show that the same idea is predominant in 
Australian taste. ‘ Lord Westminster” (M1. Thornycroft, 1,047) ; 
“ Mr. F. Ouvry” (Mr. M. Wood, 1,053); “ Mrs. Thompson” (Mr. 
Adams-Acton, 1,096), fail through want of strength in the repre- 
sentation ; a criticism which may be extended to Mr. Keyworth’s 
likeness of SirT.Salt(1,213)and Mr. Durham’s “ Joseph Crossley ” 
(1,165); his female bust (1,154) is more satisfactory. On the 
other hand, Mr. Durham’s sketch for a full-length figure (Lord J. 
Scott, 1,094.) is not creditable to a member of the Academy. And 
in the same class of work, where natural surface with its infinite 
play and variety is more or less smoothed into tameness, we must 

lace Mr. Warrington Wood’s “ Mrs. Jelf” and “Mr. A. H, 

Layard” (1,100 and 1,101); the “Miss Blunt” (1,110) is a 
little better, but the artist, we think, must seek a truer style if 
he desires more than a drawing-room glory. 

Last, in the region where hope of better things, if it comes at 
all, can now come only to the curiously sanguine, we find Mr. 
Weekes, R.A. (1,193, 1.217); Mr. G. G. Adams (1,196, 1,216); 
Mr. Adams-Acton * (1,185, 1,202—the latter being Mr. Bright, 
who has been worse used at the hand of sculpture than most 
men); Mr. Boebm, who tries every style, and tries them all in 
vain (1,102, 1,104); and Mr, Noble (1,059, 1,172). The latter 
isa head which surely deserved more gracious treatment. And 
we need say no more of the model by Miss C. M. Adams (1,036); 
except to add one sigh more to the general sigh of loyal regret 
that in matters of art our Royal Family should be so singularly 
and frequently ill-counselled. 

But we may now drop the ungracious task for another twelve- 
months. What a relief to the writer, the reader, and everybody 
concerned ! 


DRAMATIC COOKERY. 


| we have gained nothing else from the perusal of Mr. Disraeli’s 
novel, we have obtained an explanation of the mysterious 
rapidity with which theatres are multiplied in London. It appears 
that it is now the correct thing for a duke to keep a theatre, and 
while dukes are as plentiful as we find them in the pages of 
Lothair, it is not wonderful that theatres are numerous in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand. This new version of nodiesse obliye 
ought to do much to strengthen the position of the peerage which 
thus recognises the duty of ministering to the enjoyments of the 
mg Hitherto dukes and earls have been found willing to 
eep race-horses rather for the pleasure of the public than for 
their own, and now they are beginning to keep theatres on the 
same admirable principle. It has been said that a nobleman ought 
to look not so much to pecuniary profit on the Turf as to main- 
taining the quality of the English breed of horses, and of course 
this beantiful theory might be made applicable to the stage. It 
would be the privilege of the aristocracy to produce plays without 
Considering, in a narrow commercial spirit, whether they would 
By It would be equally their pride to revive old dramas and to 

over hidden talent, and some of them would stick to Shak- 
Speare, as the late Lord Glasgow did to an unpopular strain of 


* Readers may remember the full-length of the Premier, in which the 
ftogs and embroidery of Mr. Gladstone’s robe were the prominent feature, 
exhibited by Mr. A. Acton last year. Anything less like Greek work, 
Whether in truth of likeness or excellence of style, can hardly be imagined, 

et one of those short notices which find their way into the papers when a 
Statue is “unveiled,” and have the air (at any rate) of being written under 


the inspiration of the Committee, actually ascribed a Greek character to this 
uabappy figure! 


blood, without attempting to measure the probability of getting 
back their money. It may be hoped that under a ducal dynasty 
even Dr, Vellére would get his plays read, and perhaps acted, at 
some theatre where the manager was permitted to encourage 
genius irrespectively of pecuniary considerations. 

For our own part we should have been inclined to ascribe the 
opening of new theatres to the influence not so much of dukes 
as of licensed victuallers. It is undeniable that several theatres 
have been built in which refreshment bars occupy, we will not 
say undue, but unusual, prominence in the arrangement of the 
house. It may have occurred to some ingenious speculator that 
an almost unlimited opening existed for improvement in the 
quality of the drinks and confectionery which are offered to the 
public at the theatres. It would be difficult to say whether a 
refreshment-bar in a theatre or ata railway station presents to 
the human stomach more impracticable problems of digestion ; but 
in the course of a long journey a condition of hunger may be 
reached which is hardly attainable during an evening at the 
theatre, where, on the other hand, thirst may be developed to an 
extent which is impossible on a railway. A manager might think 
that in this respect at least he could find an opportunity for 
novelty. He would try to put on the boards a good play, but, 
failing that, he would confidently invite the attention of his 
patrons to the excellence of his stock of wines and spirits. The 
author and wine-merchant who was the subject of Sheridan’s 
well-known jest would have been able in our day to compose 
wines and import plays as branches of a single business. It 
seems that a modern play can hardly be complete without 
some eating and drinking among the performers, and it is per- 
haps natural that a growing demand for refreshments should be 
felt among the spectators. It would be a new point of view 
for a critic to assume if he were to examine the quality and 
variety of the refreshments which are supplied to the public at 
the London theatres, and perhaps it might be equally novel, if not 
so useful, to include the stage, as well as the saloon and bars, in the 
inquiry. If dramatic criticism were written upon this principle, 
it would be proper to remark that the appearance of Miss Bate- 
man in Mr. ‘om Taylor's play of Mary Warner was accompanied 
by the production of a particularly handsome pie. Among various 
disquisitions which we have read upon the pathetic incidents of 
this play, we do not find that the probable fate of a noble pie has 
excited so much emotion as might have been expected. Mary 
Warner, as may be remembered, is the wife of a skilful and in- 
dustrious artisan who has a dispute with his employers and 
afterwards incurs suspicion of having stolen their cash-box. The 
irruption of the police into Warner’s happy home supplies a scene 
which author, manager, and actors have done their utmost to 
make effective. There is, of course, the inevitable baby and the 
usual manifestations of maternal love, which, however, Miss 
Bateman, who is an artist, does not lay on quite so thickly as 
some other actresses in similar scenes. There are also preparations, 
which are equally inevitable, for an evening meal, which we believe 
would be called in polite society a severe tea, and, with a view to the 
arrival of the father of the family from his master’s workshop, a 
beef-steak pie is at that moment baking in an oven which forms 
part of the kitchen-range of the establishment. An austere econo- 
mist would probably censure Mary Warner for baking her pie at 
home instead of sending it to a public oven; but thrifty maxims 
may be violated to produce a beautiful picture of domestic happi- 
ness. A gay thoughtless girl who is visiting Mary Warner is 
requested by her to take the pie from the oven, and burns her 
fingers in handling it unskilfully. However, the pie is taken up, 
and everything is ready for the meal, when a party of police and 
the owners of the stolen cash-box appear upon the scene, a few 
moments before the arrival of Mary’s husband. Then follows a 
search of the apartment, and the cash-box, which has been secreted 
in it by the thief, a good-for-nothing fellow-workman of Warner's, 
is discovered. The circumstantial evidence against Warner appears 
so strong, that his wife, to save him, avows herself guilty, and 
the curtain falls upon an afiecting situation, which is rendered 
more powerful by the reflection that the happy home will become 
desolate, and there will be nobody to eat the pie. Mary Warner 
goes to prison for five years, and when she comes out she has 
quarrelled with her husband, and persists in living alone in a dirty 
lodging-house in a disreputable part of Westminster. She is 
again involved, although innocent, in a criminal charge, and the 
landlady closes the door against her on a snowy night, after she 
has been dismissed from the police-court. This scene recalls some- 
thing similar in a play of Mr. Boucicault’s, which was performed 
last winter; and indeed throughout the play Mr. Tom Taylor uses 
liberally the artifices of the sensational school of composition. But 
nevertheless the authorof Mary Warneris honourably distinguished 
from some other dramatic writers by being able to write. The 
play is not particularly admirable, and some of the incidents un- 
pleasantly resemble those which the sensational school of writers 
has made familiar. But then Mr. Tom Taylor does not give bare 
incidents, but clothes them with language which is always suit- 
able, and sometimes impressive. When Mr. Boucicault lately 
discussed the alleged decline of the English drama, he omitted to 
observe that the dramatic authors of the age are almost destitute 
of literary ability. Mr. Boucicault himself might have invented 
the story of Mary Warner, and introduced the pie, and he 
could have equalled or surpassed the comic scenes; but he 
would have made the pathetic passages ridiculous. The scene 
between Mary and her husband, when he visits her in prison, 


is beyond Mr. Boucicault, and even the few words which Mary 
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—_ when she meets her long-lost child are less vulgar than 
e incident which occasions them. Perhaps the two monopo- 
lists, as Dr. Vellére calls them, might agree to divide the domain 
of dramatic literature between them. Mr. Tom Taylor, as the 
actual author of ’Twixt Ave and Crown, and the possible author of 
other pieces of the same character, might surely be content to 
leave the pies and the babies to Mr. Boucicault. A scene in 
which a friend of Mary Warner expresses his indignation against 
the unfeeling landlady by calling her a rhinoceros is unworthy of 
either of the “monopolists,” and would doubtless be condemned 
by the critics if it were the work of a beginner. 

There is, however, an objection to Mary Warner which seems 
sufficiently important to warrant a brief sketch of the plot. The rob- 
bery of the cash-box was really committed by a fellow-workman 
of Warner, named Levitt, whom Milly, the light-hearted friend of 
Mary Warner, afterwards marries in ignorance that he is guilty of 
felony. Levitt urges her to marry him as his only chance of rescue 
from intemperance and idleness. This idea, which is both natural 
and popular, is skilfully worked out, and contributes greatly to the 
success of the play. But it appears, further on, that Levitt, who is 
now married to Milly, is iil taheniguante and idle, being disturbed 
by secret consciousness of the crime for which Mary Warner is 
suffering punishment ; and his wife, instead of reforming her hus- 
band, has been brought by his evil habits to the depth of poverty 
and misery. Mary Warner, being discharged from prison, comes to 
visit her old friend, and finds the once gay, frivolous girl a wretched 
starving wife and mother. Mary Warner gives her a ring, and 
bids her go out and pawn it to buy food. On her way she meets a 
gentleman, of whom she asks charity, which he hesitatingly 
refuses; and, his purse being exposed, she yields to temptation 
and picks his pocket. The police observe and follow her, and 
when they arrive at her room she happens to be out, while Mary 
Warner is at home, with the purse lying on the table. Mary 
Warner is thereupon taken into custody, and when we mention 
that the gentleman from whom the purse was stolen is her hus- 
band, now a wealthy man, whom de has never seen since they 
quarrelled in the prison, it will readily be perceived that 
a very exciting scene is likely to occur when Mary War- 
ner is examined at the police-court. But in order to pro- 
duce this undeniably forcible effect, the author is obliged to 
sacrifice the character of Milly. In fact, he treats the honesty of 
the wife of a working-man just as the French dramatist treats 
the chastity of the wives of gentlemen. The moral principle 
endures until the earliest moment of temptation, and no longer. 
The dividing ridge between poverty and crime is narrow and 
slippery, as we all know, pot they who walk upon it have need 
to plant their footsteps warily and firmly. But even wives who 
dwell in squalid alleys in Westminster do not turn pickpockets 
merely because their husbands cannot keep from drinking. After 
listening with approval when Milly undertakes to reform Levitt, the 
audience can hardly help feeling startled at this exhibition of 
her innate depravity. ‘The working-man, who is alternately 
flattered and reviled, might reasonably complain that a capacity 
for felony is thus attributed as a matter of course to his wife. it 
may be further objected that picking pockets is a business to 
which boys and girls are regularly educated, and very few wives 
of drunken artisans are likely to incur the risk which necessarily 
attends amateur performances. There is, however, an answer to 
the objection which we have urged—namely, that if Milly had 
not “got into trouble” she would inevitably have bought some 
tripe and proceeded to cook it on the stage for her husband’s 
supper. 

Another recent revival has been made to allow Mr. Hermann 
Vezin to — a part in which, when it was new, he gained 
considerable reputation. In the Man o’Airlie we have another 
view of domestic happiness in humble life which is to be 
broken up by unforeseen calamity; and again the author feels 
that neither himself nor his audience can be expected to con- 
ceive a home without a dinner. The wife of James Hare- 
bell, the Man o’ Airlie, is preparing food and tending a baby, 
just like Mary Warner in Mr. Tom Taylor’s play. But as 
the scene of the play is Scotland, the dinner must of course have 
a national character, and accordingly we see the wife preparing 
the various ingredients of a haggis and putting them into a pot 
which simmers on the fire. However we may sympathize with 
the troubles of the poetical ploughman James Harebell, it is diffi- 
cult to suppress a feeling of satisfaction when his impending ruin 
takes away his appetite for this haggis, which would otherwise 
have been placed upon the table. The frequency of these expe- 
dients is one among many proofs of that intellectual poverty of 
our dramatic literature, which becomes more and more manifest 
as each new theatre is successively opened in the Strand. The 
idea of the Man o’Airlie might in more competent hands have 
been wrought into a fine play. The peasant poet, ruined and 
frenzied, becomes a wanderer, and is believed by all who know 
him to be dead. In the lapse of twenty years his poems have 
become widely popular, and a statue is erected by subscription on 
the spot where stood the home from which the poet was driven 
forth a beggar. An old man of feeble mind and clothed in rags 
appears at the unveiling of this statue, seats himself at the base, 
and discovers himself to be the real James Harebell, by singing in 
answer to a chorus the second verse of one of his own songs. 
Here were the materials for a pathetic drama without assistance 
from the haggis-pot, But the author was unequal to his op- 
portunity, 


MR. HUGHES'S BILL ON HORSE-RACING. 


LL credit is due to Mr. Hughes for his excellent intentions jp 
\introducing a Bill to amend the laws relating to horse. 
racing, and for his willingness to grapple with admitted abuses. 
but we think that he was ill-advised in his treatment of the sub. 
ject. The cardinal objection to his Bill, which must inevitably 
settle its fate if it is pushed to a second reading in its present 
form, is that it mixes up two subjects that ought to be kept care. 
fully separated from each other. The abuses of racing and the 
abuses of betting are two distinct questions, and demand distinct 
treatment. Nor are we at all satisfied that they should both be 
submitted, for the present at any rate, to the same tribunal, We 
think that the present moment is singularly inopportune for a dis. 
cussion of the laws of racing by the House of Commons. We do 
not take the high ground of some speakers in the debate of last 
Tuesday, and dispute the competency of the House to enter into 
questions of racing law. On the contrary, circumstances may 
arise to render its interference absolutely necessary, and indeed 
every year the House gives its direct sanction to one branch of 
public racing, by voting a grant of the public money for the 
Queen’s Plates. But, as a general rule, it cannot be doubted that 
racing laws are best left to racing men, and that only in case the 
accepted leaders of the racing world fail to fulfil their duties 
should the amendment of those laws be sought for elsewhere, 
We must ask, therefore, whether the Jockey Club is s 
manifestly unfit to amend the laws of racing according to 
the necessities of the time as to justify an immediate appeal 
to the Legislature. Now we quite agree with Mr. Hughes 
that the Jockey Club has always been going to reform the 
abuses of racing, but has never reformed them. And if we were 
to argue from the past we should certainly come to his con- 
clusion, that what has happened before will happen again, and 
that fine promises of amendment will again be made, and will 
again be broken, But we are unwilling to throw away a hope 
that the future action of the Jockey Club may undergo a change 
for the better. Some members are unmistakeably sincere in their 
desire, and zealous in their advocacy, of solid and substantial re- 
forms; and others are moved by fear in the same direction, It 
seems hardly possible that the Committee which is now inquiring 
into the present condition of racing can separate without doin 
some good work, and effecting some beneficial changes. At 
events we should wish to give the Jockey Club one more trial. We 
are willing to wait till the results of the Committee’s investiga- 
tions, and the recommendations founded thereon, are before the 
ublic. If those recommendations are meagre and insufficient, or 
if, though sufficient in themselves, they should be rejected at the 
general meeting to which they will be reported, then the rule of 
the Jockey Club may be considered over, and the interference of 
Parliament can no longer be deprecated. We hope that the Com- 
mittee will suggest, and the Club approve, a course of action that 
will render this interference unnecessary. 

We object, then, to the first part of Mr. Hughes’s Bill as inoppor- 
tune ; and further, looking at the intrinsic nature of its provisions, 
we are struck by their random character. He would suppress two- 
year-old racing altogether—a very summary method of — 
with a question about which the most experienced owners au 
trainers of horses entertain very different opinions—but he makes 
no mention of a close time between November and March, on the 
necessity of which all are agreed. He would allow no horse 
under four years of age to start for a Queen’s Plate, but he takes 
no account of Lord Coventry’s excellent and far more important 
proposition to raise the minimum weight in handicaps from 
— 7lb. to 6st. So far as we can judge of this part of Mr. 

{ughes’s Bill, it has been drawn in great haste by a man who not 
only knows very little of racing himself, but has also omitted to 
take counsel with those who do. Indeed, according to the report 
of his speech in the Zimes, he appears to have acknowledged that 
there were many matters connected with racing, the system of 
handicapping particularly, which he did not pretend to under- 
stand. Now no one can reform a system of the details of which 
he is ignorant, and crude and ill-considered reforms are as great 
an evil as the abuses they are intended to correct. The best 
thing, therefore, that Mr. Hughes can do is to abandon all the 
first part of his Bill, and wait till the course which the Jockey 
Club will take is made known. ‘Then, if it should be necessary to 
re-introduce it, he will have had time to make himself master of 
his subject. 

With regard to the second part of Mr. Hughes's Bill the case 1s 
very diflerent. The Jockey Club has formally renounced 
jurisdiction over matters connected with betting, and therefore 
an appeal to Parliament is the sole resource for those who 
view with alarm the mania for speculating on horse-races that 
seems to have possessed the British people. It may be all 
very well for Lord Royston to profess himself unconscious of 
the rapid spread of gambling, or to regard its results with 
a sublime indifference; but we prefer to believe that both 
Admiral Rous and Sir Joseph Hawley, who, each in his own 
way, have borne witness to the extension and the consequences 0 
systematic betting, are much better informed on the subject. Mr. 
Hughes was quite right to call the attention of the House of 
Commons to this matter. The commission agents are cropping UP 
again in London. They publish their names and addresses 1 
the sporting papers as heretofore, the lists of prices alone being 
omitted. In Scotland and in France they are unmolested. The 
tipsters and the modus men still pursue their nefarious trade, and 
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meet with thousands of ready victims. In the face of facts like | 
these, who will deny that the great British lottery is more and 
more patronized every year? It is with regret, therefore, that we 
observe how Mr. Hughes has mixed up the question of betting, on 
which he would have secured the almost undivided sympathy of the 
House, with the laws of racing, on which the House could scarcely 
feel itself at liberty to pronounceadecided opinion. Racing, asracing, 
may or may not be a trivial matter, as some speakers asserted ; but 
petting, as affecting the morals of the whole community, can never 
be unworthy of the most serious consideration. Still following 
the report in the 7vmes, we fail to discover that Mr. Hughes's 
posals would satisfy the requirements of the case. The sum 
and total of his legislation for the limitation of betting would be 
to impose a fine (on the scale of the penalties in the Betting Act 
of 1853) on every person who took a deposit of money for the 
urpose of betting, on the understanding that another sum was to 
P eeturned in a certain event, two-thirds of such fine to go to the 
rosecutor. This is, in fact, the old device of obtaining convictions 
through the agency of paid informers, a device that will never 
answer in this country. It is strange that Mr. Hughes should 
have failed to see that the two great aids, the two indispensable 
aids, to this gambling mania, are the commission agents and the 
sporting press, the two working hand and glove together and 
playing each other’s game; and that, unless some influence, re- 
pressive if necessary, can be brought to bear on these powerful 
ministers of gaming, the system will continue to flourish more and 
more. He tells us that the Government are going to extend the 
operations of the Betting Act to Scotland, and that is a small 
step in the right direction. Late in the evening, also, Mr. Bruce 
arose, and with mild vagueness said that he should be happy to 
give every assistance in his power to put down what he believed 
to be a great source of evil—that is, betting. But what does 
that mean, or does it mean anything? iv Bruce pounced 
down on half-a-dozen leading commission agents, men of large 
means, who are prepared to stand their trial and abide by the deci- 
sion of the law; does he mean to hunt up the smaller men, who 
are not so easy to find, and who cloak their proceedings under a 
certain amount of disguise ? Mr. Bruce is about to abolish the list- 
betting at Epsom—we take an announcement to that effect in 
Bell's Life as our authority, without vouching for its authenticity 
—does he mean to abolish list-betting on every other race-course 
inthe kingdom? If he does, the taste for gambling on horse- 
races will undoubtedly receive a serious check; but otherwise 
these desultory and occasional exhibitions of vigour are of little 
use, ‘Their partiality savours of tyranny, and they irritate without 
eradicating the evil. 

As Mr. Hughes has taken up this subject, and can count on 
the support of the Home Secretary, who has not much creative 
genius himself, could he not devise some scheme by which every 
person advertising in a newspaper his willingness to receive 
money to be invested on horse-races should be subjected to a 
heavy penalty ? This is an advertising age, and we are confident 
that three-fourths of the public betting may be considered as a 
response to the importunities of advertisers. Stop the adver- 
tisements, and, the incitement to betting being removed, the 
desire to bet would not be aroused. And if Mr. Hughes could 
deal more severely still with false and fraudulent advertisers, and 
with the papers that encourage them, we should be still better 
pleased. Such wild ideas as that, suggested by one member, of 
shutting up Tattersall’s, are little likely to find general approval. 
If racing lasts, racing men will have their own racing-market. 
But that is no reason why a market should be supplied for non- 
tacing men also. Certain writers argue that if racing men are 
allowed to bet as they will, the same liberty should be extended 
to the public generally; but that is begging the question. A man 
who enters into a speculative business of his own free will may 
follow it out as he pleases, if the interests of the community are 
not jeopardized; but he is not to be allowed on that account to 
throw out tempting and delusive baits to the outside world to 
induce them to send their good money after his bad money. 
In that case the State is bound to step in and protect its weak 
atizens. We assume all through that racing will be permitted 
to continue. We do not contemplate its destruction, though 

ere are plenty of precedents for the suppression of national 
} perhaps as popular as horse-racing ; but if ever there is a 

mour for its suppression, it will be provoked by the obstinacy 
and rapacity of those who, not content with gambling among 
themselves, strive to spread the love of gambling through all classes 
of the people. 


REVIEWS. 


WALLACE ON NATURAL SELECTION.* 


ie his modest contributions to the theory of natural selection 

Mr. Wallace has brought to the aid of Mr. Darwin’s important 
theory no mean amount of confirmation and support. His high 
repute as a naturalist of logical and observant mind, coupled with 
the Width and variety of scale on which his studies of nature have 

n carried on, must give to his conclusions a scientific weight 
Wholly beyond that of the ablest criticism from a less special or 


8 * Contributions to the Theory of Natural Selection. A Series of Essays. 
y Alfred Russell Wallace, Author of the “ Malay Archipelago,” &c. &cy 
don: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 


authoritative stand-point. From a moral point of view the higher 
interest attaches to the subsidiary alliance, so to say, which he has 
thus, unsolicited, sought with the cause of natural selection, in that 
he might himself, in no mean degree, have put forth a claim as an 
independent originator of the theory. Nothing can indeed be hand- 
somer or in better taste than the way in which Mr. Wallace disclaims 
on his own behalf what, to many a scientific discoverer, might 
appear very fair pretensions to an equality, if not a priority, of place 
in the promulgation of the great modern idea of the evolution of 
life. It is only as having “a certain historical value” that he puts 
forward anew the pair of Essays in which he laid down, fifteen 
years ago, the outlines of a scheme identical al) but in name 
with that of Natural Selection, announced with startling 
effect by Mr. Darwin. He has wisely reprinted them without 
alteration as the most emphatic evidence of Mis own stage of scien- 
tific progress at that date. He had then, he assures us, not the 
slightest notion of the scope and nature of Mr. Darwin's labours. 
The first of these Essays was published in the Annals and Maya- 
sine of Natural History, the second in the Journal of the Proceedings 
of the Linnean Society. Not being likely to attract the attention 
of any but working naturalists, it is hardly surprising that few 
had the opportunity of ascertaining how much or how little they 
contained. Thus it happened that while some writers gave him 
more credit than he deserved, others very naturally classed him 
with Dr. Wells and Mr. Patrick Matthew, whom Mr. Darwin 
shows to have certainly a the fundamental principle of 
natural selection before himself, but to have made no further use 
of that principle, and to have failed to see its wide and immensely 
important applications. The second of Mr. Wallace’s Essays in 
particular, “On the Tendency of Varieties to depart indefinitely from 
the Original Type,” tentative and vague as it must appear in the 
light of the intervening years of progress, presents to us something 
like the faint and nebulous image wah we see through a telescope 
of lower power compared with the well-defined and lustrous spiral 
of Lord Ross’s magnificent reflector. It is full of interest as. 
showing how thoroughly the author discerned at the time the value 
and scope of the law which he had discovered, and which he has 
since been able to verify and apply in many a field of original in- 
vestigation. We have here another emphatic instance of that 
concurrent or dual law of discovery with which the precedents of 
Newton and Leibnitz, Adams and Leverrier have made us familiar. 
So far, however, from the idea of rivalry, we find Mr. Wallace ex- 
pressing the most sincere satisfaction that Mr. Darwin had long been 
previously at work, and that it was not left for himself to under- 
take the Origin of Species. Having measured his own strength, 
he confesses himself less equal to the task than others who have 
learnt to value his abilities might be disposed to think. Even 
if not suited, as he modestly pleads, to those more scientific 
and elaborate processes of induction and correlation which in Mr. 
Darwin’s hands have laid the foundation of a new school in Europe 
and America, and marked out for our age the lines of advance for 
all naturalistic and biological science, his independent research 
has resulted, he may justly boast, in his seizing upon many a group 
of unappropriated facts, and tracing out the generalization whic 
may bring them under the reign of admitted law. A further 
reason which has led him to the publication of the present volume 
is that there are not a few important points on which he differs 
from Mr. Darwin. He has sought in consequence to put his own 
opinions on record in an easily accessible form before the publication 
ot thenewand crowning instalment of his great work which Mr. Dar- 
win has already announced. His independence of view is most con- 
Pape traceable in the last but one of the Essays making up 
the present series, “ On the Development of Human Races under the 
law of Natural Selection.” This paper has been reprinted from the 
Anthropological Review, with a few alterations and additions of some 
importance. Certain more extensive modifications contemplated 
by their writer have, he tells us, been withheld by him for fear lest 
he should weaken the effect without adding much to the argument. 
It will be interesting to trace how far he has anticipated Mr. 
Darwin in the application of his theory to the vexed problem of 
the origin and development of man. We shall doubtless gain 
from the master of the theory himself an amount of learning and 
a fulness of illustration infinitely beyond the slight and sketch 
outline which we get from Mr. Wallace. In width of researc 
and wealth of material, the original philosopher of natural selec- 
tion stands, it is not disputed, at the et of all the naturalists of 
the day. It is this quality of richness in the accumulation of 
facts which gives to every production of his pen a value and an 
authority of its own altogether apart from the special hypothesis 
which his facts are intended to uphold. We can hardly conceive, 
however, that his line of argument is likely to deviate widely 
from that which we find laid down in Mr. Wallace’s short 
and preparatory Essay. 

On the general question of man’s great antiquity most intelli- 
gent persons may be taken now as approximately agreed. The 
first point on which thoughtful men are divided relates to the 
unity or plurality of mankind at the remote period of their origin. 
Have the various forms under which man now exists been distinct 
from the beginning, or have all been derived from some single pre- 
existing form? In other words, is man of one or many species ? 
In favour of the unity of mankind, it is urged that there are no 
races without transitions to others, that every race exhibits 
within itself variations of colour, of hair, of feature, and of form, 
to such a degree as to bridge over, to a large extent, the gap that 
separates it from other races, Given due length of time for 


these differences to develop themselves under the influence 
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of climate, food, and other physical causes, we can readily account 
for all the variations of type which at present meet the eye. On the 
other hand there are the proofs of stability of type in monuments 
as ancient as those of Egypt, China, and Mexico. Portuguese and 
Spanish settlers in South America, the Dutch at the Cape and the 

oluceas, the Jews dispersed widely as the human race, retain 
their characteristic lineaments unchanged for centuries. The 
mound builders of the Mississippi valley and the dwellers on 
Brazilian mountains had, even in the infancy of the human race, 
definite traces of the peculiar type of cranial formation which 
characterizes them still. It is Mr. Wallace’s aim to show how, 
by the light of natural selection, these opposing views of anthro- 
pologists can be reconciled. This ma effected, he argues, if 
we consider that a condition of immobility for a long period, say 
the last four or five thousand years, need not preclude an advance at 
an earlier period, or if we can show that there are causes in nature 
which would check vs | further physical changes when certain 
conditions were fulfilled. Supposing it now to have been sub- 
stantially made good that the changes in the organic world 
have run parallel with, or have been in part dependent upon, 
changes in the inorganic, so that animal forms have developed in 
harmony with the external conditions of nature, and by virtue of 
peculiarities inherited in the organism, enhanced by the “ survival 
of the fittest,” and modifying the whole being by the principle 
of the correlation of growth, is there anything in the nature of 
man which takes him out of the category of those existences 
over whose successive mutations this law has had such a 
powerful sway? In other words, can or cannot the theory of 
natural selection be applied to the question of the origin of man 
in the same way as to the origin of animals of lower type? 

Now the reason, Mr. Wallace argues, why this principle acts so 
powerfully upon brutes depends chiefly upon their self-dependence 
and individual isolation. The mere animal, if sick or weak, falls 
an early prey or is left to die. The struggle for life is pitiless and 
intense. There is no capacity for acting in concert, no division of 
lnbour, no sense of right in restraint of appetite or the combative 
propensity, no foresight for contingent needs. Again, when 
gradual changes of physical geography or climate compel 
corresponding changes on the part of the animal, this is only pos- 
sible to the beast in the way of a change of bodily structure and 
internal organization. Has a larger or more powerful foe to be 
encountered ? Has a carnivorous animal, by reason of the 
decreasing numbers of the antelopes on which he has hitherto 
preyed, got to attack buffaloes? it is onlythose with most powerful 
claws and most formidable teeth that can struggle with and 
overcome such an animal. Together with a new kind of food, 


-again, natural seleetion will come in to act upon the stomach and 


intestines, adapting them to new conditions of diet, failing which, 
in the weaker specimens, the animal species will decrease in 
number and die out. But man has in his intellect a preservative 
against the ills of mere animal existence. He does not require 
longer nails or sharper teeth. He makes himself sharper spears or a 
stronger bow, or constructs a more cunning pitfall, or hunts his prey 
in larger company. Instead of putting forth thicker fur or longer 
wool, he takes to himself clothing, a house, and a fire. He plants 
seeds, and diversifies his diet. He has thus in lapse of time taken 
away from nature that power of slowly, but permanently, changing 
the external form and structure which she exercises over the mere 
animal, Whatever might have been the process of raising organic 
forms in general from an originally common type, so long as simply 
natural forces suffered no check or interference of an artificial kind, 
the law of organic change went on in harmony with the changing 
universe. During that period took place, it is contended, those great 
modifications of structure and external form which resulted in the 
development of man out of some lower type of animal. Before his 
intellect had raised him above the level of the brutes, at a period 
when he was gregarious but scarcely social, man was subject to the 
influence of that natural selection to which were due the primary 
divisions of race which have since remained stamped upon his kind. 
But as he became truly man, with reflection, speech, intellectual 
and moral instincts, he was able thenceforth to keep himself, 
= little change, in harmony with the changing universe around 


There is one point, however, in which nature will still act upon him as it 
does on animals, and, to some extent, modify his external characters. Mr. 
Darwin has shown that the colour of the skin is correlated with consti- 
tutional peculiarities both in vegetables and animals, so that liability to 
certain diseases or freedom from them is often accompanied by marked 
external characters. Now, there is every reason to believe that this has 
acted, and, to some extent, may still to continue to act, on man. In locali- 
ties where certain diseases are prevalent, those individuals of savage races 
which were subject to them would rapidly die off ; while those who were 
constitutionally free from the disease would survive and form tae progenitors 
of anew race. These favoured individuals would probably be distinguished 
>: peculiarities of colour, with which again peculiarities in the texture or 

e abundance of hair seem to be correlated, and thus may have been 
brought about those racial differences of colour which seem to have no 
relation to mere temperature or other obvious peculiarities of climate. 

From the time, therefore, when the social and sympathetic feelings came 
into active operation, and the intellectual and moral faculties became fairly 
developed, man would cease to be influenced by “ natural selection ” in his 
physical form and structure. As an animal he would remain almost 
stationary, the changes of the surrounding universe ceasing to produce in 
him that powerful modifying effect which they exercise over other parts of 
the organic world. But from the moment that the form ot his body became 
stationary, his mind would become subject to those very influences from 
which his body had escaped ; every slight variation in his mental and moral 
nature which should enable him better to guard against adverse circum- 
stances, and combine for mutual comfort and protection, would be preserved 
and accumulated ; the better and higher specimens of our race would there- 


fore increase and spread, the lower and more brutal would give way and 
successively die out, and that rapid advancement of mental organization 
would occur, which has raised the very lowest races of man so far above the 
brutes (although differing so little from some of them in physical structure 
and, in conjunction with scarcely perceptible modifications of form, hag 
developed the wonderful intellect of the European races. 

That Mr. Wallace is no blind devotee to the principle to which 
he assigns the primary distinctions of race and organism is shown 
by his concluding Essay on the “ Limits of Natural Selection as ap. 
plied to Man.” There are, he considers, certain characteristics in map 
which could not possibly have been produced by the working of 
that principle ; some which would have been useless, nay positive} 
injurious to him, when first engendered, and consequently op- 
posed to a law which, by Mr. Darwin’s own challenge, can work 
only to the end of good. The brain of the savage, for example, ap. 
pears to be larger than he needs it to be, implying the possessiog 
of faculties which in his undeveloped state he never had occasion 
to use. But the essence of the laws of evolution is that th 
lead to a degree of organization exactly proportionate to the 
wants of each species, never beyond those wants. No prepara. 
tion can be made by them for the future development of the 
race, nor did any part of the body ever increase in size or 
complexity except in strict co-ordination to the pressing wants of 
the whole. “The brain of prehistoric and savage man seems to me 
to prove the existence of some power, distinct from that which hag 
guided the development of the lower animals through their ever 
varying forms of being.” The absence of hair, again, from so much 
of man’s body, from the back especially, which the savage seeks 
to supplement by coverings applied in the first instance to that as 
the most sensitive region of the organisms, could not have been 
otherwise than harmful. The loss of the prehensile footis a further 
evidence of some other agency than the beneficent power of the 
selection of the fittest having been here at work. How could the 
voice of man with its wonderful power, range, sweetness, and 
flexibility, have been developed out of the rude habits of savages, 
who give no indication of its possession or its use? Here, too, 
the organ has been prepared in anticipation of the future progress 
and higher capabilities of man. Nor is the origin of those 
higher faculties of his, the ideal conceptions of space and 
time, of eternity and infinity, the capacity for science and 
to be explained by the mere preservation of useful variations 
in the savage; while in the moral sense, nay in consciousness 
itself, we have instances of results equally transcending the power 
of evoluiion by material law. Here, however, our author appears to 
be losing himself. He is either relaxing his hold of the theory which 
has carried him through so vast a range of the kingdom of life, or 
is straining it by an extension into regions of thought and specula- 
tion beyond its legitimate scope. We have never understood Mr, 
Darwin to put forward his hypothesis as a universal solvent for 
all the mysteries of organized being, as defining the stages of man’s 
intellectual and moral progress no less than the primary changes 
of the unconscious organism. On the other hand, Mr. Wallace's 
reasoning seems to point to some occult or spiritual agency or 
force in nature and man, prior and superior to all law, and exterior 
to the unity of cosmical order, At this point he parts company 
with science, and we have no power to follow him. Suffice it to 
say that our faith in the universality of natural law receives no 
shock even should it be shown to fall short of explaining all 
mysteries and all knowledge. On whatever hypothesis we may 
attempt to rear the combined structure of material and mental ph 
losophy, there are certain ultimate facts in each absolutely incom- 
mensurable to our minds. Mr. Wallace himself quotes with pape 
the words of Professor Tyndall, that on any hypothesis “ the pas 
sage from the physics of the brain to the corresponding facts of con- 
sciousness is unthinkable.” Why then lose confidence in a -_— 
of organic development because it seems to halt on the thresho 
of the great mystery of immaterial and conscious forces? We may 
safely leave it to Mr. Darwin to clear away many of the objections 
which are here taken against his system. As regards others, we 
might refer the objector to not a few of his own arguments in this 
volume on “Creation by Law,” in reply to the Duke of Argyll. If 
in the harmonious modifications aud adaptations of living types we 
are enabled to see a law of relative perfection, why should not the 
same law be conceived to extend to those stages of growth which 
are as yetinembryo? May not the apparently purposeless fune- 
tions or capacities of the organism be themselves mani‘estations, 
dimly seen or appreciated by us, of the same vital power which is 
not the product but the source of all organic development? 
pursuance of this argument for unity in nature and lite we would 
fain draw attention to the short but admirable paper on “ Instinet 
in Man and Animals,” in which the writer deprecates the calling 
in of any new and mysterious power to account for what is perfectly 
in accordance with recognised laws and conditions of life. The 
same train of thought will be found carried on with much acute 
ness and observation in “The Philosophy of Birds’ Nests.” In 
two Es-ays upon this subject, as well as in one on “ Mimicry and 
other Protective Resemblances,” both in birds and in the insect 
kingdom more particularly, where the writer is lord beyond most 
living naturalists, he has combined an abundance of fresh and 
original facts with a liveliness and sagacity of reasoning whic 
are not often displayed so effectively on so small a scale. It is 
not every writer who out of so limited a province of patural 
history could bring to light so many interesting and unexpec 
harmonies among the phenomena of life presented by the whole 
range of organized beings. 
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MR. BEECHER’S SERMONS.* 


R. LYMAN ABBOTT, of New England Church, New 
M York City, appears in the introductory page of this volume 
in the subordinate and at first sight unintelligible position of 
steam-tug to Mr. Henry Ward Beecher, whose sermons he has 
gelected and edited. Why Mr. Beecher should not have been 
competent to perform these offices for himself is not immediately 
obvious; but the necessity for Mr. Abbott's assistance becomes 
evident on turning the page, where Mr. Beecher personally meets 
ys in a preface. The difficulty is explained at once, and we are 
charmed and almost perplexed by the author’s modesty and can- 
dour. “I have never,” he assures us, “read one of my sermons 
after it was printed that I did not burn to reconstruct and improve 
it... - In preparing them for this volume, therefore, with one 
or two exceptions, I abandoned all idea of reconstruction.” 
No wonder; for as Mr. Beecher’s friends “had long desired” 
to “some collection of his sermons,” the author’s 
simple method of “reconstruction ” was scarcely such as to lead 
to an immediate fulfilment of their wishes. Mr. Lyman Abbott 
therefore “ undertook the editorial care of these sermons through 
the press,” with the understanding, we suppose, that he was not 
to “burn” the whole of the proof-sheets, which seems to be 
Mr. Beecher’s personal practice. We cannot, it is true, penetrate so 
deeply the recesses of Mr. Beecher’s mind as to assert absolutely 
that no esoteric and non-natural sense is attached by him to the 
words to which we refer; but the plain English of his statement 
is that he burns every sermon of his own which he sees in print. 
His language may not be very elegant, but a careful study of his 
style shows that he habitually uses the inexact “that” as a 
relative instead of “ who” or “which”; and as we are bound to 
believe that he does burn his sermons, so we are bound also to 
add that it is, in our opinion, the best thing for him to do with 
them. Not that the sermons are altogether worthless and only fit 
to be destroyed. On the contrary, there is much sterling sense 
and sound teaching in them, and Mr. Beecher’s burning them is 
for their “ reconstruction and improvement ”’; a process which he 
has so well described in one of the sermons that there may 
perhaps be a hidden meaning in the allegory. A mine-owner, he tells 
us, looking on “great heaps of ore,” “gives directions to have 
this ore prepared for the market. The labourers ”—Mr. Lyman 
Abbott and “some personal friends,” it may be—“take it and 
throw it into the furnace ; and as it begins to melt, and flow out, 
and grow less and less, he is appalled to see how it is wasting 
away. But the men that smelt it laugh, and say, You have lost 
nothing, you have gained by as much as it has shrunk; for it was 
nothing but ore, and nine-tenths of it was good for nothing, and 
that which was good was so tied up that it could not serve you 
atall. It was necessary that you should lose nine-tenths of it in 
order that you might have the benefit of the other tenth.” 


Nothing could be more sensible than this advice to the gentle- 
men to whom Mr. Beecher entrusted his “ directions for having this 
ae” of his sermons “ prepared for the market.” And Mr. 
Lyman Abbott has attended to the letter of it, after his fashion, 
which we must take the liberty of pronouncing to be an un- 
intelligent and lazy fashion. Out of “over five hundred sermons” 
placed in his hands he has printed something less than fifty, or the 
“one-tenth” of his allegorical instructions. That is, he has 
shovelled the ore into heaps, thrown away nine-tenths of the bulk, 
and printed the rest, just as he found it; and “ nine-tenths” of 
that is “ good for nothing,” to say the least. Another time Mr. 
Beecher had better either do his own “ smelting” for himself, or 
look after his “labourers” to see that they do their work in some 
more workmanlike style. "With this volume we can only deal as 
itstands. The sort of stuff which it contains would seem to be 
the spiritual food for which the great annual pew-auction scramble 
takes place in New York. Now if Mr. Beecher likes the 
ete, and thinks it an edifying ordinance, and necessary 

these times, we have nothing to say to him; it is no con- 
tem of ours. And if Mr. Beecher likes to address a congrega- 
tin in the style which we are about to illustrate, again we 
have nothing to say to him except that it is better of its kind 
1 @ great deal of his matter. But when he talks in this 
on to those whom he knows to be the successful bidders in 
the pew-scramble, who have fought their way within hearing of 
the Gospel according to Beecher by sheer force of money, it 
does seem to us to savour a good deal more of Barnum than of 

James :-— 
Many people go to church as a rich man from the South goes to a hotel. 
his big boxes, his trunks, his wife, his children, and plenty of money, 
and he wants to find commodious apartments. Many people think that if 
they have clothes, and a good supply of money, and are well-appearing and 
g00d-paying boarders in the hotel of the Church, they are just the kind 
a We do not want any such folks. We have too many of 


This sermon was preached in the Brooklyn pulpit previously to 
1868. But the pew-auction has been going on as vigorously as 
ever since its delivery, and supplies sufficient evidence as to the 

ef of the hearers in the sincerity of Mr. Beecher’s declarations 
that he “has too many of them already.” It is to be supposed 
that shoddy and petroleum do not make much account, in the 
calculations of the auction-room, of scholarship and criticism as 
Part of the expected return for their money; at any rate they 


would not get much of either if they did. In the matter of style 
they are of course more exacting, and Mr. Beecher finds it neces- 
sary to supply his patrons with a certain amount of “poems in 
prose,” to one of which Mr. Abbott is kind enough to call our 
special attention in his introductory note. We extract a 
stanza :— 

A plough is coming from the far end of a long field, and a daisy“stands 
nodding, and full of dew-dimples. That furrow is sure to strike the daisy. 
It casts its shadow as gaily, and exhales its gentle breath as freely, and 
stands as simple, and radiant, and expectant as ever ; and yet that crushing 
furrow, which is turning and turning others in its course, is drawing near, 
“ fs a moment it whirls the heedless flower with sudden reversal under 

ie 


It may be possible, for aught we know, for a daisy full of dew- 
dimples, which is radiant and hasa way of gaily casting its shadow, 
to both expectant and heedless at the same. time; but we 
should not, till this passage met our eyes, have imagined it pos- 
sible for any man with the most elementary ideas of the decencies 
of ministerial teaching to associate incoherent gabble like this 
with the thought of the Holy Sepulchre. We had marked for 
uotation another passage, illustrating far more painfully Mr. 
echer’s inability to appreciate the reverence for sacred things. 
which is an instinct of every educated mind. It is taken from a ser- 
mon on the Divinity of Christ, and it begins thus :—‘ Let me place 
another case before you for judgment. A maiden, the daughter of 
a prince, has wandered from her father’s house, and has lapsed 
from virtue, seeking pleasure in ways every year more degrading. 
A noble youth appears among her gross companions, not to par- 
take in their orgies, but with a gentle grace,” &c.—but we do not 
like to pursue the quotation. ‘he preacher’s extraordinary and 
ingrained talent for blundering when he tries to get hold of an 
illustration may be shown quite as well in a far less objectionable 
extract :—“ A warrior,” we learn—and our teacher was the great 
prophet of the Federal armies in the war, so he knows all about 
modern fighting—‘‘ walking through his magazine, says, I am 
going out to battle, and I will select the weapons on which I will 
rely. He passes by his bow and arrows, and says, I do not intend 
to rely on them for the fighting of this battle. He comes to the 
department of his old-fashioned armour, and sees swords, and 
spears, and things like these, and says, They were good in their 
way and time, but I do not intend to rely upon them either. 
When he gets to the place where he keeps the best instruments of 
modern warfare, he says, Here are the things that I mean to de- 
end upon.” Does Mr. Beecher imagine that any one of his. 
earers, male or female, could be enlightened or benefited in the 
faintest possible degree by a wordy jumble of Wardour Street 
and Woolwich Arsenal like this ? Can he conceive any “ warrior” 
not in a nightmare saying or doing anything of the sort ? 


Another sermon conveys the author’s sentiments “on the 
Decadence of Christianity,” which he seems to consider an accom- 
plished fact, and of which the Barnumized <— of Brooklyn 
certainly affords rather awkward evidence. ong the maxims. 
which he lays down we read that “the power of Christ goes back 
of (sic) all originating and formative powers to their very source.” 
Perhaps the seat-holders may have possessed a key to this some~ 
what obscure language, by the help of the parable which accom- 

anies it:—“‘A man says, I own all the water that has been 
rought into Brooklyn, and distributed through the mains in the 
city. Ah, says another man, I own more than that; I own 
Ridgewood reservoir, whence you -_ it all. Ah, says a third, 
I own more than that; I own the land from which the 
water comes that fills Ridgewood reservoir.” Thus far the 
interlocutors seem merely to be bent on capping one big Yankee 
lie with another, keeping still within the compass of con- 
ceivable fact; when a fourth man comes in and says that he 
“owns all the clouds.” Then “one man more steps in and 
says, 1 own more than that; I own that constitution of nature 
by which water is formed in the air, and by which it rains 
down.” And of this last boaster, this professor of lying i 
excelsis, the preacher gravely asks, “Has not he got behind 
and beyond them all? Is not all that they own comprehended 
in that great, comprehensive, organizing fact?” “ And so” it 
pleases Mr. Beecher to go on to apply the moral to “the power 
of Christ.” 


Mr. Abbott explains in his Introduction that “there is perhaps 
no man of ancient or modern times whose preaching is so diverse 
in manner as that of Mr. Beecher.” ‘We sincerely hope there is 
not, and that no future preacher may arise to confuse the precious 
and the vile by sowing “ diverse ” kinds of seed together after Mr. 
Beecher’s “ manner.” Perhaps one of the worst specimens of this 
degraded style is to be found in a sermon on “the gentleness of 
God,” which Mr. Abbott appears to regard with special favour, as 
he places it nearly at the beginning of the volume. In reference to 
this amazing composition, we should be sorry exactly to address 
the author with the Quaker’s remonstrance, “Friend, I do not 
understand thee. First thou tellest me a lie, and then thou askest 
me a question.” Certainly we do not understand Mr. Beecher. 
Certainly, too, he asks us a great many questions; as to the rest, 
our readers may judge :— 

Sometimes in dark caves men have gone to the edge of unspeaking preci- 
pices, and wondering what was the depth have cast down fragments 
rock, and listened for the report of their fall, that they might judge how 
deep that blackness was, and listening—still listening—no sound returns ; 


* Sermons by He 
y Henry Ward Beecher, Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, New 
York, London : Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870, ‘ sie 


no sudden plash, no clinking stroke as of rock against rock ; nothing but 
silence, utter silence, And so I stand upon the precipice of life. 


This is very fine, and Brooklyn Church is perhaps a very dark 
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cave for Mr. Beecher to stand in; but the only authority for the 
facts as recorded by him, so far as our reading goes—and that is 
ms exactly in accordance with his description—is in the life of 
amen :— 

And he fell, and he fell, to the regions of hell, 

Nine centuries bounced he from cavern to rock, 

And his head, as he tumbled, went nickety-nock, 

Like a pebble in Carisbrooke well. 

We believe, however, that the Rejected Addresses were not 
composed for delivery in the pulpit. We will not go so far as to 
deny that some cave-dwellers in the far-off past may have 
done perhaps what Mr. Beecher says they did, but if in this he is 


_ not “telling us a lie,” what shall we say to the following ?— 


“Man is the chief monster that the earth ever bred.” If our 
recollections of Aldrich do not fail us, this is a “complex pro- 
position” in logic; and in fact it combines the two asser- 
tions, first, that man was bred by the earth, and next that 
he is the chief monster of all monsters so generated. Another 
logically complex proposition, which we happen to remember, 
but which Mr. Beecher evidently does not, asserts that “God 
created man in his own image.” It is true that “ they didn’t know 
everything down in Judee”; but if Mr. Beecher intends to main- 
tain the position which he has taken up, he must be prepared for a 
harder fight with both the scientific and the religious worlds than 
we should ourselves care single-handed to undertake. The 
“human race,” we had learnt from a sentence immediately pre- 
ceding, is indeed “ vermicular”; and therefore cannot come into 
comparison with monsters of a grander type. Mr. Beecher does 
not deny that the Saurians and their like may have been created 
by God; all that he asserts is, that the “vermicular human 
race ” is the result of spontaneous generation, and that man is a 
chiefer monster than any other ae A. is known to the Polytechnic 
Institution or to Professor Tyndall. This “ vermicular ” doctrine 
is introduced by Mr. Beecher in connexion with one of the many 

uestions which it pleases him to ask his hearers; and if those on 
the page now open before us are to be taken as a specimen of his 
ordinary method, we should say that as a compound of ob- 
scurity and nastiness the Brooklyn Church Catechism must go 
a long way ahead of all other ecclesiastical formularies extant. 
“Did you ever” (one has heard that phrase before, somewhere), 
“ of a hot afternoon, witness the contest of innumerable worms 
over a carrion carcass?” Not if we knew it, we should say; but 
Mr. Beecher seems to have done so frequently, and to have con- 
siderably enjoyed it. ‘“ How should you feel,” he goes on to inquire, 
if you went into the nursery and found the cat choking the baby ? 
—we beg pardon of Mr. Beecher—“ if you were to enter the room 
where your child was lying, and find upon it a stealthy cat, 
stationed at the portal of life, and stopping its very breath?” 
There is no time given us to realize the appalling domestic 
picture; the inquiry is instantly followed by another :—“ How 
should you feel were you to find upon your child a vampire that 
had fastened into its flesh his bloodsucking bill, and was fast con- 
suming its vitality?’ We should feel, we believe, that the 
“chimeya bombitans in vacuo, comedens secundas intentiones” 
was very much the same sort of phenomenon, and had about as 
much to do with “ the gentleness of God” of which Mr. Beecher 
imagines himself to be —- A preacher who conceives it to 
ye within the limits of reverence—to say nothing of common 
decency—to describe Our Lord as “a sublime Radical” may 
naturally consider it in equally good taste to call God “ the arch- 
thunderer of eternity,” “ who is independent of all other beings 
and who can rub them out easier than I can rub out the colours 
from the butterfly’s wing.” It is not easy to bring oneself into 
exactly the same frame of mind; and perhaps, if we were more 
en rapport with the author—which at this moment we are not 
especially desirous of becoming—we should be able to attach 
some rational meaning to what he chooses to write about 
the “sensitiveness of God.”  God’s sensibility is exceed- 
ingly acute. We are accustomed to connect fineness and acute- 
ness of feeling with delicacy and subtleness of organization ; and 
we are apt to think that, as God is a being so vast that his 
latitude is infinity and his longitude is eternity, he must be com- 
paratively insensitive—less sensitive than men are. But he is 
more sensitive than men can possibly be. Sensitiveness is a pecu- 
liarity of his nature.” It is perhaps possible that a man not yet 
actually in a lunatic asylum may be “apt to think” in the strain 
of halt-blasphemy, half-raving nonsense which Mr. Beecher as- 
sumes as the ordinary course of religious thought. We cannot 
answer for the results which a course, or a succession of courses, 
of the Brooklyn sermons might bring about in an intellect of not 
very stable equilibrium ; and whether those results led to a de- 
scription of God as “ insensitive” or “ sensitive” would be a mere 
matter of chance. But Mr. Lyman Abbott and the “ personal 
friends” ought to have known better—even though “ the skill and 
fidelity of T. J. Ellinwood,” the shorthand-writer, had been under 
the necessity of reproducing the spoken words for their use—than 
to give publication to this scandalous sentence. Mr. Beecher, we 
are quite prepared to allow, may never have heard of the Aristo- 
telian categories of od and zoré, and may be quite unable 
to attach any meaning to the terms if he had; but he must have 
heard, in some English or American form, of the well-worn 
schoolboy problem in which we were required to find the distance 
from Westminster Bridge to the First of April; and there is not a 
child who has ever laughed at the stupid and manifest old joke 
who would not see at once, and who would not shudder with a 
child’s reverence as he saw, that Mr. Beecher has exactly and 


without alteration associated it, in the passage which we ha 
quoted, with God, whose “ latitude is infinity, and his longitude 
eternity.” 

For scans time past the dead walls of London have been gi, 
figured with the presentment of a hideous negro head, grinnj 
& vacuous grin at the spectator through a pair of monstrous red 
lips. This offensive advertisement professes to represent “Ameria 
as it is.’ For a companion picture, just as sensational in its Way 
and just as true asa representation of “ America as it is” in th, 
highest range of human life and thought, we refer our readers {) 
Mr. Lyman Abbott’s edition of. Mr. Henry Ward Beecher; 
sermons, ~ 


_ LAUDER’S MINOR POEMS.* 


E believe that we have got at the right title- after soms 

searching; for the volume before us, though but a thin one, 
has so much space taken up by the Report of the Society, by oq. 
rections, title-pages, &c. for other volumes already published that 
we begin to understand that mysterious passage in the Praye 
Book about “ the number and hardness of the rules called th 
Pie.” It really is almost as great a matter to turn over thy 
leaves till we get to the Minor Poems of William Lauder as 
is to read the Poems when we do get tothem. They do not taky 
up much space, but what there is of them comes with speci 
appropriateness at a time when a good many people’s heads ap 
full of Mr. Froude, Mr. Hosack, and the others who have ben 
writing about Mary Queen of Scots and her times. Some cayjl. 
lers may perhaps ask why an Early English Text Society shoul 
be publlehing Scotch poems of the latter half of the sixteenth 
century. But we are not disposed to complain. That what is 
called “ Scotch ” is in truth the best and purest English is one of 
the dogmas which we have ourselves been for years preaching in 
the wilderness ; and as for what is early and what is late, peoph 
of any century who make their plurals in ¢s and their participles in 
and have a sweet archaic sayour about them which maky 
them ever welcome, As for plurals, let us bear testimon 
once more. It is a sober fact, though one might have been lik 
to believe it, that there are people who fancy that the plu 
ending in s came from Latin or french or some other s 
source, and who actually quote this Old-English and Gothic ending I 
as a sign that English is not a Teutonic speech. Let us explin 
once more that, when the inflexions of a language are breaking w, 
some one inflexion—by some sort of natural selection, we suppose— 
is sure to get the better of the others and to drive them out. Thu 
in English the as ending of the plural, after a rather hard struggl 
on the part of the an ending, got the better of all its fellows, al 
drove the few remnants of them to skulk in holes and comes 
among mice, lice, and such like unsavoury companions. Com 
what may, Smid, plural Smidas, is Teutonic to the backbone, and 
no Welshman, Bret or Gal, shall rob us of them, 

All this, we grant, has nothing directly to do with Willian 
Lauder, but in reviewing a book edited by Mr. Furnivall, we 
may fairly indulge a little in Mr. Furnivall’s fashion of rambling 
He rambles a good deal in the preface now before us, but, 
as he has shovelled together a good many odds and ends from 
different quarters which help to illustrate Lauder’s age and works, 
we are not disposed to quarrel with the rambles in which 
picked them up. Mr. Furnivall too is quite orthodox in his creel 
as to the times with which he is concerned. He thinks uw 
doubtingly that Darnley was murdered by Mary’s connivance, ani 
he vigorously pronounces Bothwell to have been “ a greater- 
and an ugly—brute.” We have a lurking theory of our own thit 
this ugliness—ugliness doubtless of the Rochester type—was really 
a part of Bothwell’s mysterious charm. Altogether we feel ins 
very good humour towards Mr. Furnivall, and we would fain hop 
that for once he may be inclined to be in a good humour towards 
us. We do not know that we have any power to absolve him 
from his vow to edit no more texts for the space of a whi 
year. But we can try to be interested in the little domesit 
details with which, as usual, he fayours us. We can honestly 
hope that he may soon find rest for his right eye, and we cal 
honestly congratulate him on the valuable help which he seems 
have found in his own household. 

William Lauder, the author of the poems before us, was 
Scottish minister in the days of Queen Mary, and one who, like 
many earlier and later prophets, bore loud testimony against the 
vices of his own time. He is a zealous Protestant and declaims 
fiercely against the evil doctrines of the Papists; but he de 
claims no less fiercely against the evil lives of many who 
profess and call themselves Protestants. Greediness and loos 
ness of life are two of the great evils against which he holds 
forth—a state of things which quite falls in with the broad | 
facts of the history. ‘The hardheartedness of the rich towards 
the poor isa stock subject in all ages, and it is a subject @ 
which exaggeration is always easy; but there does seem 
have been special ground for dwelling on it at this particulat 
time, when the sutferings of the poor in times of famine a 
pestilence seem to have been sensibly heightened by the Jack 
of feeling of the more wealthy. Another obvious ground of com 
plaint is the dealings of the Protestant lords towards the 
Protestant clergy, the wretched stipends to which they were cut 


* The Minor Poems of William Lauder. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, 
M.A. London: Published for the Early English Text Society by Tribue 
& Co, 1870. 
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down, and the shameless way in which even those wretched 
stipends were often embezzled. It was a reproach of the Refor- 
mation everywhere that men were in many cases led to it by 
the love of gain rather than of godliness, and that the strongest 
ment against the old doctrines was the path which the new 
doctrines opened to the seizure of the lands of the Church. This 
isa charge which must be taken with a good deal of limitation. 
In England at least the appetite for Church lands was certainly 
not confined to the members of any one theological party. The 
greatest seizures of Church property, including the most wrongful 
of all, the secularization of the impropriate tithes, took place 
before any change in the national faith, and many men who were 
rged with the spoils of abbeys and bishoprics were zealous 
adherents of the old creed, and bitter persecutors of the new. The 
ression of the monasteries and the change in religious dogmas 
were rather two distinct results of one general movement in men’s 
minds than immediate causes or effects of one another. And in 
England, though the parochial clergy suffered a good deal inci- 
dentally, it was only incidentally. There was no direct legal 
change in their status, and their main complaint was often that 
the income which had been comfort, if not wealth, for a single man 
was beg for a man with a wife and children. In Scotland, 
where the old system was not reformed but utterly swept away, 
and where the interests of parishes had been still more generally 
sacrificed to the enrichment of the monastic bodies, the grievances 
of the new clergy were much greater. In all this there is doubt- 
Jess truth, and we can well believe that, when alms deeds were no 
r preached up as atonement for sin, the amount of real 
liberality sensibly lessened. Lauder distinctly reproaches his 
own sect with being less bountiful to the poor than their 

enemies Were :— 

The men quhome God hes rychelie dotit, 
Abhorris the emptye Creature, 
Cheiflie Protestantes, lat ws notit : 
How lang, Lord, wyll this warld indure ? 
* 


The reuth that Papistis hes, I saye, 
On thame that beggis frome dure to dure, 
ws accuse on Domesdaye : 
How lang, Lord, wyll this warld indure ? 
But presently we get to the wrongs of the ministers :— 
Loude leand Lowreis [lying foxes] for thair sleuth 
Was treatit, passing throw mosse and mure: 
Upon trew Preacheouris few hes reuth : 
ow lang, Lord, wyll this warld indure ? 


The notion of those who beg from door to door being worthy 
objects of bounty will offend political economists, and in some 
eases the supposed evils which the reformer attacks are simply 
the natural, and in no way baneful, results of a changing state of 
society. We can better go along with Lauder when he com- 
plains of the hard dealings of landlords towards their tenants :— 


The pure Plewmen & laubouraris of 3our lands, 
Quhen tha haue nocht to fill 3our gredie hands, 

Quhair 3e can spye ane man to geue 30w mair, 

i schute thame furth ; syne puts ane vthir thair. 
owbeit the first haue Barnis aucht or nyne, 

hse no thocht, thocht man and all sulde tyne; 
ithin few 3eris 3e herye him also, 

Syne puts him furth ; to beggin most he go ; 

Thus schift 3e our, in to most gredie wyse, 

The quhilk ane Uengeance frome the Heauin cryis. 


But we begin to draw back when he makes it a charge against 
the rich men of his day that they left off riding with a troop of 
idle loaf-eaters at their backs :— 


3our housis halding is down, & laid on syde: 
Quhair hunders wount 3our faders to conuoyg 
Now will 3e ryde with ane man and ane boye. 


Lauder, like most other men of his turn of mind, is vehement 
against excess of apparel; and no wonder, if men, as would 
seem from Mr. Furnivall’s collections in the preface, spent a hun- 
dred pounds (not pounds Scots) on one pair of breeches stuffed 
ps wool, flax, and hair. But let the prophet speak for him- 

Moir grit eapens is maid, as 1 suppose, 

Upon ane pair of prophane Monstruus hose, 

Nor wald do cleith ane hundreth of the pure 

That gois nakit, begging frome dure to dure 

Salyke sic Pryde pertenis to trew teaching, 

Or ony poynt of the Appostillis preaching ! 


lauder has also much to say on the subject of “harlotry,” on 
which the point which most concerns us is the fact that the word 
harlot” is still with him of both genders. 
. From Lauder we must turn to the Report of the Society which 
isbound up with his poems. Some really good work seems to be 
going on. As for pieces about Arthur and the Siege of Troy, we 
cannot profess to share Mr. Furnivall’s enthusiasm about them, 
but better things seem to be in store. For instance, a third part 
18 promised of Mr. A. J. Ellis’s treatise on Early English Pronun- 
cation, of which we do not remember to have seen the first and 
second parts. Then there is to be a new edition by Mr. Skeat of 
Barbour’s Bruce, a book which is now very hard to get. There 
met to be matter of real historical value in ‘‘ England in 
ye J VIIL.’s time; a Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and 
Upset, mainly on the Condition of England, written by Starkey, 


one of the Chaplains of Henry VIIL.,” and all the more because it 


i 
is to have an introduction by Mr. Brewer. And here is a most 
attractive account of a manuscript of the Old-English version of 
Saint Gregory's Pastoral, which it is proposed to print :—4 
In the Junius MS, at the top of the page, is written a memorandum to 


the effect that Plegmund, Swidulf, and Werferd have received their copies. © 


(Alfred says in his preface that he is going to send one copy to every bishop 
in his kingdom.) The preface begins thus: “ Aelfred cyning hateS gretan,” 
—then follows the name of the man who is to receive the copy. As the 
name is left blank in the Junius MS it seems probable that this is the 
original MS from which the others were copied, and that as each copy was 
finished and sent off, a memorandum was made of it. . 2 
Presently we read that Mr. Richard Morris is 4 

preparing for press a third set of Old English Homilies (or Semi-Saxon, 
as some call them) written about fifty years after the Conquest, from a 
Cottonian MS, earlier than both the Trinity ones and his first series, which 
enable him to distinguish another stage (in addition to that described in 
the Preface to the first part of Old English Homilies) in the Transition- 
Period of our language. In the Preface to these Homilies it is hoped that 
Mr. Morris will be able to bring forward certain points to enable the student 
to distinguish this period—(1.) From the Oldest English (or Anglo-Saxon) 
period, and, (z) from the Semi-Saxon or Transition-Period already marked 
out in Preface to Part I. of “Old English Homilies,” 1867-8. e differ- 
ences will consist, (1.) in certain consonantal _ 3 (2.) in loss of words ; 
(3-) in change of grammatical forms; (4.) alterations of syntactical 
structure, 


It is plain from this that Mr. Furnivall himself is gradually be- 
ginning to grope his way out of the wilderness of a confused 
nomenclature. Thus we live having ever and anon some small 
mercy or other to be thankful for. And, as Mr. Furnivall has 
this time somehow contrived to rub us down the right way, we 
feel so overflowing with good will towards people in general that 
we feel inclined to make the offer of a fair compromise even to 
our Celtic enemies. Will they allow that they themselves are 
exterminated, if we sit still while they take their revenge by 
exterminating the Semi-Saxons?. 


.MONGREDIEN’S TREES AND SHRUBS FOR ENGLISH 
PLANTATIONS.* 
J ee judge by the space she devotes to ornamental planting, 
England ought to be the choicest planted area in the world. 
Though only a ninth part of the 620 species of tree and shrub 
detailed in the work before us is indigenous to Great Britain, her 
climate is so favourable to an abundant and varied flora, and her 
sons are so curious, enterprising, and acquisitive in all that 
rtains to the realm of nature, that, with right direction and 
andy information, our land should be a ne plus ultra of trees and 
shrubs. Yet, in spite of the labours of a host of discoverers like 
Veitch or Douglas, and the example, rare though it be, of such 
apostles of acclimatization as Mr. Mongredien—who has, he tells 
us, 550 of the species which his work discusses, growing under 
his own eye at his place in Surrey, and whose experience enables 
him to controvert in one instance (that of the Lomatia Longi- 
folia) the common belief that proteaceous plants cannot 
acclimatized in this country—it is, we fear, undeniable that the 
numerous accessions of the last fifty years have not found their 
way into the vast majority of English gardens and shrubberies; 
and that, if our forefathers could revisit the scenes of earth, they 
would find few things so little changed as the shrubs and trees of 
their pleasure-grounds. For this standing-still Mr. Mongredien 
adduces several reasons, the most cogent of which is the diffi- 
culty of selection that has hitherto dismayed the amateur. To 
consult Loudon’s magnificent Arboretum e¢ Fruticetum involves, 
first, the good fortune of possessing a work the cost of which, 
though much reduced, is still no trifle; and, secondly, the moral 
courage to attempt a selection from his endless lists. What this 
involves may be gleaned from one instance, noticed by our author. 
Of the Helianthemum, or Sun-rose, Loudon describes ninety-nine 
species, -_ ering alike the real and the apparent, the beautiful 
and the ugly. In selecting from so formidable a list, as is justly re- 
marked, the labour of the amateur can be little less meritorious 
than that of the enumerator himself. Nor does it mend matters 
to turn to nurserymen’s catalogues, which for the most part 
exhibit ‘‘the same absence of selection, with the additional defect 
of being destitute of descriptive remarks.” In a laudable desire 
to Bess this difficulty and deficiency, Mr. Mongredien has step 
into the field, and, availing himself of long and copious practical 
experience, has published his own tried and proved selection, which 
is edited in such wise as henceforth to cut away all excuse from 
under his non-progressive brethren. That his task has needed 
tact, judgment, and sharply defined principles of procedure, 
will be seen from the completeness and exhaustiveness with 
which, within its limits, it is achieved. One limitation observed 
has been that of embracing only natural species, and omitting 
the comparatively ephemeral forms produced by scientific horti- 
culture, wherein, by cross-fecundation and artificial cultivation, 
varieties of the Rhododendron, Dahlia, or Pansy transcend 
their originals ; and old-fashioned pears, plums, and peaches, 
eclipsed in colour and flavour by cross-breeds, “ mirantur novas 
frondes et non sua poma.” With a like abstinence, Mr. Mon- 
gredien omits from his list of horizontal-branched trees, in p. 301, 
the rarer pendulous varieties obtained by grafting; and his rule of 
confining himself mainly to strict botanical species is, in truth, a 


* Trees and es English Plantations ; a Selection and Description 
of the most Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Native and Foreign, which will 
flourish in the Open Air in our Climate. By Augustus Mongredien. London : 
John Murray. 1870, 
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+ secret of the just pretensions of his book to handiness, and of 
is success in interesting, without wearying, his readers. 

The work is in two parts—the first, a descriptive enumeration 
of above six hundred beautiful trees and shrubs, so arranged, alpha- 
betically, that the amateur has but to turn to the letter and name 
to ascertain the fitness or unfitness of any member of the whole 
assembly to form an item in his own sub-collection. This is no 
slight advantage ; but it is further enhanced by the assistance of 
the second part, which undertakes, with intelligent precision and 
curious deductive observation, to distribute and parcel off all the 
species enumerated in Part I, under the heads of shape, size, 
growth, inflorescence, foliage, utility, &. &c. We are free to 
admit that this is no small help to the reviewer in his work of 

uping and generalizing; but what must it do for the amateur? 
so a if he would clothe with verdure and floral gaiety 
some bare space which the tree-drip has made an eyesore, or 
would graduate the lines of his shrubbery on the principle of 
lesser shrubs to the fore, and taller species behind ; in short, if he 
would decide safely any question of height, colour, flowering- 
time, fitting soil, or position, or what not, he has but to refer to 
the well-digested lists of the second part for an answer at once 
satisfactory and suggestive. 


The natural division of trees and shrubs is of course into deci- 
duous and evergreen, and after a study of the first part of Mr. 
Mongredien’s book, most readers will be disposed to favour a com- 
— between the advocates of perennial and of caducous ver- 

ure. As itis, more than forty per cent. of the 621 species in 
this book are evergreen; and if this proportion is not exceeded, no 
one need complain of any slight to the denizens of forest and 
plantation, which put on gay clothing with spring and shift it in 
the autumn. These latter are more natural to us, and it would 
be much to be deplored if, to say nothing of the multifold varie- 
ties of oak, elm, ash, poplar, lime, and larch, we forgot, in a zeal 
for conifers, the choice of diverse tree form and foliage oifered by 
maple, chestuut, plane, walnut, and others. Under the head of 
fruit-bearing trees the author laments the modern neglect of the 
Walnut, laudably planted by our ancestors with an eye to their 
descendants’ advantage. A noble timber and favourite fruit-tree, 
the Juglans Regia, makes up for its lateness in putting on and 
haste to put olf its foliage by the picturesque growth and 
ramification which render it a glory of English arboriculture. Its 
dark American sister, introduced nearly as soon, is of taller growth, 
and for timber almost more deserving of the favour which it seems 
at present to lack; while for lovers of singularity there is the 
torn-leaved variety of the Juglans Regia, and more curious still, 
a tolerably havdy member of the same family, with winged fruit 
and noble foliage, from the shores of the Caspian, called the 
Pterocarya. For the Oriental as well as the Occidental Plane, on 
the score of their ornamental character, Mr. Mongredien pleads as 
strongly as Mr. Robinson did in his Parks and Promenades of Paris ; 
and in addition to the Castanea Vesca, or Chestnut (not to be con- 
fused with the Horse-Chestnut, or A’sculus), which, though not 
bringing its fruit to the same perfection in England as in Spain and 
the south of Irance, has for centuries ornamented our plantations 
with its striking form and broad light-green foliage, he would 
have us make trial of the Castanea Chrysophylla, whose bright- 
golden underleaf is inducement enough to go to some expense in 
—— it, and to some pains in testing its somewhat dubious 

ardiness. Among other too little encouraged deciduous trees, 
one may single out the Tulip-tree (Liriodendron Tulipiferum) 
as deserving cultivation for its sure promise of fine timber and 
lovely foliage, and its fair prospect, at full age, of brilliant tulip- 
shaped flowers. Our author deems it very hardy, but the 
“ Forester’s” experience, we observe, is that it requires shelter 
even in the midlands of Scotland. Another flowering tree of 
ornamental but not rapid growth or inflorescence is the Sophora, 
from Japan; most effective, Mr. Mongredien tells us, when by 
grafting on a standard it is made to assume a pendulous habit. Of 

ndulous trees, by the way, few are so well spoken of in this, or 
in other modern works on arboriculture, as the Ulmus Montana 
Pendula. Two other strikingly handsome trees of much the same 
height and a pretty even measure of hardiness, seeing that neither 
can be warranted to thrive far north, are the Catalpa Syringfolia 
and the Paulownia Imperialis. Both have large cordate leaves; the 
latter the largest leaves and finest flowers of any hardy tree. ‘The 
shape of the tlower, in both, is somewhat like that of the foxglove ; 
the Catalpa’s blossom being white, with yellow and purple spots, 
and borne in lax terminal panicles, the Paulownia’s violet, with 
brown spots and yellow striz. A Catalpa, 40 feet high, and 7 
feet 3 inches in girth at three feet from the ground, may be seen 
in the Grove of the Alexandra Park, where there is also a Tulip- 
tree of 50 feet in height. 


But many readers who take an interest in trees will begrudge 
time spent on deciduous trees, and expect some reference to the 
conifers, which are, for the most part, evergreen, though the 
Taxodium, one of the loveliest of conifers, the larch, and the 
Pseudo-larix, a rare, lovely-tinted, and, if hardy, valuable tree, 
which we owe to the Chinese, are obvious exceptions. And, no 
doubt, we owe much to the conifers, which have been so largely 
multiplied of late years. Their attraction does not fail in winter; 
the lounge through grounds and plantations, to see how this ever- 
green flock gets on, is a temptation to the laziest stay-at-home, 
even in the cold weather. They supply food, too, for speculation. 
Will that Wellingtonia, which grows from fifteen to eighteen 
inches every year, ever, when we are gone, catch up the neigh- 


bouring Silver Fir, which measures 110 feet in height? 
will the latter veteran, which has had time to show what iti 
good for, ever find its promised match in the kindred Firs, “ 
Abies “ Douglasii,” “Grandis,” and “ Nobilis” in regard t) 
altitude, as it seems to do in point of vigour, rapid growth and 
varied grace of foliage? As to Cedars, is the Deodara over; 
as a probable timber tree, or is its reputation in that Fespect a 
hollow as that of the Cedrus Libani, which, however striking an 
distinct as an evergreen, is in England at least a wood quite 
unequal to the building purposes which it was supposed to fulg) 
of old? If we cannot find data, through lack of experience, 4, 
answer these questions, we may rest content with the the: 
the coniferous species add to our home scenery—pines, firs, 
junipers and cypresses contributing as much in various habit ¢ 
growth as in different shades of evergreen foliage, Take 
genus alone, the Pinus. It has its giants of the future in the p 
Austriaca, a tree of majestic contour; the P. Benthamiana, wit, 
clustered cones and spreading branches; the elegant-shaped P 
Excelsa, and the large-leaved, long-coned Lambertiana and 
Macrocarpa. Of the last-named, one is dull-green, the othe 
glaucous-grey in foliage; while the Californian P. Insignis js ¢ 
grass-green, and the Corsican Laricio of bright dark-green hy 
There is great variety too in habit of growth. A drawback to thy 
Pinus Ponderosa, not mentioned by Mr. Mongredien, is 
owing to its smallness of root, it is apt be to unable to support it 
top, and therefore to be blown over by the wind. And while upon 
the pines, we may venture to demur to the limitation to mountaig 
scenery of the effectiveness and ornamental capabilities of th 
Scotch Fir. 

We must pass over the graceful Cryptomerias, whose tend 

to get their foliage suspiciously browned in winter does not 
seriously damage their pretensions to some amount of hanj- 
ness; the pendulous and curious-leaved Thuopsis Dolabrata; and 
the hardy, graceful, and dense-foliaged Thujas. Leaving these, m 
go on to notice two or three greater varieties of the conifer family, 
represented in at least a few Knglish pleasure- grounds, and comme. 
morated in the book before us. Of such are four Japanese Retin. 
spore ; two—“ Ericoides” and “ Filifera””—of shrublike dime. 
sions, and of dark and light green hue ; and two—namely “ Obtuy” 
and “ Pisifera’”—of more tree-like proportions. The dense, fan-like 
branches of the R. Obtusa, with scale-formed, closely pressed 
leaves in fours, render it as ornamental as its white and fin. 
grained wood affords a prospect of its becoming useful. Its height 
—eighty feet—is not half equalled by R. Pisitera, which does a 
exceed thirty ; but the latter has its own specialities in its branche, 
which are numerous and leafy, and its minute cones. It has, lie 
other Japanese trees and shrubs, its gold and silver varieties. Another 
very distinct-leaved and deciduous conifer of rapid growth ail 
peculiar claims to notice and cultivation is the Salisburia Adiant- 
folia, or “Gingko” tree, introduced from China in 1750, Th 
resemblance of its leaf—wedge-shaped at base, abrupt at the upper 
extremity, and notched and somewhat thickened about the margin 
—to the spore-bearing fronds of the maiden-hair fern, has given to 
this beautiful conifer its distinguishing epithet ; and if it needed 
any enhancement of its value, we should rather point to the 
beauty of its tout ensemble than to the edibility of its fruit, which 
is said to be similar to. maize when roasted. Mr. Mongrediea 
quotes a fine specimen of this tree in the Kew Gardens, but with 
out giving its dimensions. The highest Salisburias are said to 
range from sixty to eighty feet. One of more than fifty feet i 
height is to be seen at Panshanger; and at Whitfield, the seat of 
the Rev. A. Clive, in Herefordshire, is another measuring fifty feet 
six inches, which is conjectured to have been planted in 1775, an 
was certainly growing and noticeable in 1755. It is therefor 
somewhere about a hundred years old, and there is a very large om 
at the Episcopal Palace of Wells. At Whitfield may be seens 
grove of another section of the great conifer race, the Sequoias 
The Sequoia, or Redwood, which is said to be in its own county 
a tree of some two hundred and fifty feet high, was introducel 
from California in 1843; and inasmuch as in seventeen years the 
grove aforesaid has reached a height of forty-five feet, with pre 
portionate girth, there is the fairest promise that this stranger {rom 
California will be as great a gain to its new home in the way of 
timber, as from its red bark and glaucous foliage it is an ornament 
to the landscape. We must note yet one more curious conifer, the 
Sciadopytis Verticillata, or “ Umbrella Pine,” from Japan, a very 
peculiar and beautiful tree of pyramidal shape and horizontal 
spreading branches, whose close tufts of linear tapering leaves 
form a whorl which resembles an inverted parasol. It is worth 
acclimatizing for its singularity, as may be seen by a drawing st 
p- 195, and, though rare and unproven, is not said to be especially 
delicate. It is otherwise with the Dacrydinm Franklinii, or Huon 
Pine (p. 84), a lovely New Zealand Pine, which wants shelter ® 
develop at all with us, though a giant in its own country; and 89 
too with a charming evergreen of the Palm family, the Fan Pala, 
or Chamerops Excelsa (p. 66). But, on the whole, a study of 
Mr. Mongredien will dissipate a great many old crotchets about 
protection for trees, and will astonish us with the small number of 
acclimatized species that really need it, if planted at first m judi- 
cious and healthy sites. The Fitzroya Patagonica, a beautif 

endulous conifer, with leaves streaked white beneath, something 
ike a weeping yew, is generally reckoned among the disappoill- 
ments, and Mr. Mongredien does not even notice it. Neverthe- 
less this native of Patagonia has proved hardy, flourishing ® 
several specimens at Bedgebury ark, in Kent, where it ® 
left to fare for itself on a moist and sandy moorland soll 
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with a northern exposure, — Probably in other places it has 
heen over-petted. The Retinosporas, mentioned above, want 
little matting in severe weather, and so does the “ Desfontanea 
pinosa,” an evergreen shrub from Peru, which beats our Holly in 
fywer and foliage, though not in berry. But a great many tra- 
jitionally delicate constitutions will bear a good deal. Who 
would have thought that the Camellia Japonica, one of the 

ed treasures of our conservatories, is so nearly hardy 
oat it has stood out for twelve winters in a garden at Forest 
fill without the slightest protection (Pp. 53)5 or that its in- 
jeesting ally, the Tea-plant (Thea Vinidis, p. 206) is nearly 
as independent of the severer weather as the common Laurel? 
As to the “ Aloysia Citriodora,” or “ Scented Verbena,” we can 
fully corroborate our author’s remarks on its ability to exist 
out of doors in a favourable situation, with just a little matting 
in very severe frosts. At Ludlow, in Salop, in a snug corner 
sheltered from all winds that could hurt it, we knew a Scented 
Verbena, of whose upper branches walking-sticks might have been 
made, and whose height and luxuriant scented foliage are a thing 
jolivein the memory. [or the Garryas, Elliptica, and Macro- 
hylla, Mr. Mongredien advises trainage against a south wall. 
We have seen both stand very severe winters untrained, although 
udoubtedly having the protection of a dense shelter from the 


orth. 
: Amongst the curiously suggestive matter of Mr. Mongredien’s 
second part, he has a hint for setting apart in every tolerably 
e garden a corner for specially winter-flowering plants and 
shrubs, with a wall to the north and an evergreen hedge to 
north-east and south-west. By doing so it might be possible to 
yeverse the picture of “ winter lingering chills the lap of May,” 
and to present, by the aid of such shrubs as Chimonanthus 
Fragrans, an array of gay blossoms and spring glories that would 
hold its own against the desolation of winter. This is thoroughly 
ractical ; and, indeed, when Mr. Mongredien is inclined to specu- 
fit and philosophize, itis always with an ultimate eye to utilizing 
his deductions. While giving us the curious statistics of the Floral 
Calendar (c. iv.), and asking the subtle question why it is that of 
the 372 species of flowering shrubs and trees which he enumerates, 
the ea of at least two-thirds is white or yellow, he teaches 
us, more practically than even Chevreul could, to study Nature's 
groupings. In her arrangements these colours are least often seen 
en masse elsewhere. The heavens are blue; the grass and foliage 
green; the moorland brown or sombre. White and yellow there- 
fore come in, by Nature’s dispensation, in the evanescent floral 
developments of the vegetable world, to qualify those otherwise 
predominant tints. A very remarkable grouping of species, again, 
is that distinguishable for blotched or variegated foliage (p. 246, 
&e.), This discoloration is due to an abnormal change in the 
colouring matter of the leaves, and generally substitutes white or 
yellow tints for the normal green. It is propagated by artificial 
means; and that to art this phenomenon is mainly due, Mr. Mon- 
gredien argues from the fact that the Japanese are the great 
— of this class of plants, as they are too of dwarf gardening. 
tis not a success to be very proud of, such blotching being to 
some even distasteful. There is, however, as we are led to observe 
from his remarks further on, a wider and a worthier aim of a kin- 
dred scope, which may be worked out with the best results; we mean 
the variegation, so to speak, of the landscape or the grove, by extend- 
ing the principle to the intermixture of trees with curious autumnal 
tints, reds, yellows, and purples (see List 11), or indeed with more 
— uliarity of foliage-colour, e.g. the gold of the Castanea 
hrysophylla, the fine crimson of the Pistachia, and the glaucous 
or silvery hues of a large group, with the more normal foliage of 
our forests and plantations. ‘To a hundred other like interesting 
studies and experiments in tree and shrub culture Mr. Mon- 
gredien’s pages delightfully introduce his reader, and to some of 
these we hope to return, as we feel that we have dwelt more on the 
tree than on the shrub question. But we cannot lay down our 
pen without congratulating him heartily on a work so manifestly 
ounded on love and experience of his subject, and so well cal- 
culated to inoculate others with a taste for the pursuits which it 


MILNE ON THE INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN.* 


M® MILNE tells us in his preface that this is a new and 
revised edition of a book published anonymously thirteen 
years Since that time the question of women’s rights has 
assumed a new importance, and has given rise to many writings 
of very various degrees of merit. The most prevailing fault has 
been that the women’s advocates seem to have thought it wrong 
to argue the question in cold blood and with good temper. By 
way of preliminary precaution they have lashed themselves into a 
fury against the injustice of society, and have apparently made 
up their minds that those who differ from them are not only 
Wrong, but wicked. If women were pronounced by their oppo- 
nents to be in any respect unequal to men, it was a remnant of 
¢ barbarous spirit of ruder ages; if they were credited with any 

> sag virtues, it was an insidious bit of flattery intended to cheat 
em out of their rights by a false show of respect. From these 
faults Mr. Milne is tolerably free. He argues in a fair spirit, 
_ to statistics, and does not beg the question with unreason- 
frequency. He falls indeed into certain faults more or less 


* Industrial Employment of Women in the Middle and Lower Ranks. By 


characteristic of his party. He is apt to put us off with fine- 
sounding phrases which we find it rather difficult to interpret; 
we do not, for example, quite know what is meant by the state- 
ment that “sociality in the middle classes must be the flower of 
industrial activity.” Though the phrase sounds very pretty, it is 
rather indefinite, and its application is not immediately obvious, 
It is more provoking that, after taking a great deal of trouble to 
establish statistical facts which nobody will be inclined to dispute, 
he is apt to patch up the really difficult parts of his argument by 
rather audacious assumptions. The whole question of women’s 
rights is still so far beyond the limits of practical experience 
that we have occasionally to substitute guesses for induction; 
but then we ought to admit them to be guesswork. Now Mr. 
Milne is a little apt to assume the truth of any propositions 
that would be useful tohim, He is arguing, for example, that 
women have hitherto been inferior to men as authors, because, 
amongst other reasons, they have had no opportunities for public 
speaking. The connexion not being at once apparent, he assures 
us that “no great works, or few (at least till very recent times), 
have been elaborated in the cold and abstract form of writing.” 
Between the conception and the expression of great ideas there is 
an intermediate stage necessary “ or almost necessary ”—“ that 
intermediate stage being vocal utterance.” This is one of the 
boldest assertions we have often encountered. That publication 
by the voice should be common before publication by printin 
was possible, was only natural; but we may with at least eq 
probability assert the contrary to Mr. Milne’s proposition, and say 
that all great works, or nearly all (especially in recent times), 
have been elaborated precisely in the form which he asserts to 
be most unusual. Whether we take poets, or men of science, 
or historians, or philosophers, or theologians, we can scarcely 
remember any great work of modern times which was intended 
primarily for recitation, and the great majority have been com- 
posed by men who were strangers to public speaking. We ma 
remark the same boldness in such a statement as that whieh 
follows, that the sexes are pretty nearly equal in lyric poetry and 
lyric music. To take a rough method of comparison, how man 
feminine authors are to be found in such a collection as Mr. Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury, or how many women have written 
in the present generation which can be put beside those of the few 
recognised poets of the day ? 

These, however, and some similar instances of logical gallan 
are beside the main point of the book, and might be omi 
without serious injury to the argument. We will endeavour 
shortly to state Mr. Milne’s theory, and, without attempting to 
sum up so exhaustive a question, to indicate shortly that which 
seems to us to be its weak side. Fora considerable distance we 
can go along with him heartily, and indeed our main regret 
is that the extravagance of some feminine advocates should have 
injured in some degree the effect of their well-founded complaints. 
Thus we fully agree that the education of women is trifling and 
frivolous, and that it is in urgent need of systematic improvement. 
The description given by Mr. Milne of the contrast between the 
training of boys and girls in the middle and upper classes is only 
too accurate, and we hope that it may speedily cease to be appli- 
cable. The young woman who has accompanied her bolder 
through the-earlier stages of learning is condemned as she grows 
up to waste her energies on obtaining accomplishments for which 
it may be she has no kind of taste, and of which the supposed 
object is to fit her for suecess in the matrimonial market. She 
only gains a superficial acquaintance with many of the most im- 
portant subjects that can occupy human faculties, and is too 
seldom qualified to share the serious interests of her husband’s life. 
The education of men is in many respects trifling and unsatisfactory 
enough; but it is comprehensive and thoroughgoing as compared 
with that which falls to the lot of their wives and sisters. Itis only 
a natural sequel to such an education that many women take refuge. 
in a round of frivolous amusements or in senseless extravagance, 
and are singularly unfitted to give a higher tone to society, and to 
encourage the best aspirations of men. All this is as important 
as it is true, and cannot be said too often or too forcibly. We 
may go further, and admit to a great extent the next proposition 
which Mr. Milne offers for our acceptance. To educate women, 
however thoroughly, will be comparatively useless, unless we can 
offer them some sphere for their increased activity. If a woman has 
received the same training as her brother, she is generally without 
the stimulus which alone can induce her to turn it to pro 
account. ‘The young man has before him the prospect of a pro= 
fession, and feels that in disciplining his faculties he is preparing 
himself to take part in the struggle of life. If he had no 
expectation of being forced to make his own way in the 
world, if he was encouraged to rely entirely upon the exertions 
of others, and told that, when he had polished all his faculties 
up to the highest possible degree, he would find no task to 
which to apply them, he would probably turn out to be as in- 
dolent and incapable as young men do occasionally turn out under 
similar circumstances. For thisreason we should certainly be glad 
to see any careers thrown open to women which would not be 
likely to deteriorate their character, and which they could pursue 
without injury to the highest interests of society. The only ques- 
tion is, what are those careers, and what restrictions is it necessary 
to maintain? Mr. Milne’s answer appears to be that which is 
generally given by Mr. Mill’s disciples; let women do whatever 
they please, and they will only do what it is good for them to do; 
it is as unnecessary to make rules to forbid unsuitable employments 


ohn Duguid Milne. “London: Longmans & Co. 1870. 


as it is to forbid weak-armed men to be blacksmiths, He states this 
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general principle, however, witha special application. The evil, he 
says, is chiefly felt in the middle classes of society. Amongst 
the highest ranks women occupy a superior position, and tale 
a greater interest in the affuirs of their husbands; in the lowest, 
they already find many employments, and the results of the recent 
censuses show that the numbers so employed are steadily increasing. 
But the middle classes, the wives and daughters of shopkeepers, 
persons employed in commerce, and the lower classes of profes- 
sional men, are separated by an unusually wide gulf from their 
male companions. They are generally quite incapable of taking 

in business, and seek amusement in a feeble attempt to 
imitate the manners of their superiors. There is, in short, a wide 
social gap between the men and women in that rank of life; and 
husbands and wives who live together on good terms are strangers 
so far as their deepest interests are concerned. The husband spends 
the day in business which is a mystery to his wife, and the wife 
makes up for her seclusion by childish amusements. If the 
husband dies, the wife is reduced to misery because she does not 
know how to carry on his trade. Both the social and economical 
results are disastrous. If women were better qualified for active 
pursuits, and were admitted to positions of higher responsibility, 
they would be worthier partners for men; they would be less apt 
to waste their lives in purposeless frivolity ; and a healthier tone 
would be introduced into the pursuits themselves. Women are, 
in many respects, our superiors in morality, and industry would 
be freed by their participation from some of the degrading and 
hardening tendencies by which it is now marked. Mr. Milne 
endeavours to confirm this by comparing the moral and intellec- 
tual position of the classes in which women actually are employed 
to a great extent in industry, with those in which they are prac- 
tically condemned to idleness. In this we fear that he has 
again to rely a good deal upon round assertions. We doubt 
whether experience would bear him out in his assertions as to 
the superior character of factory women and the remarkable 
conjugal fidelity of the higher = of the working-classes. But 
the argument is scarcely worth pressing, because it is obvious 
that the degree in which the women are employed is only one 
out of many circumstances which determine the morality of the 
class, and our information is altogether too slight, and Mr. Milne’s 

esses are too precarious, to justify any decided inference. 

We shall, therefore, not follow him into an argument in which, 
to say the truth, he does not himself appear to reach any very dis- 
tinct conclusions. With his theory, so far as we have gone, we 
have no desire to find fault. It is highly probable, as we have 
said, that there are many employments in which women might be 
admitted with benefit to everybody concerned. ‘They take a 
greater share in practical life in France, and they are probably all 
the better for it. Women might very likely undertake higher 
industrial employments; they might do more in the way of educa- 
tion; there are many charitable or quasi-charitable duties to 
which they would be excellently adapted by a sounder education ; 
and there are some medical duties which they might discharge as 
well as or better than men. Not to go into details, which Mr. 
Milne passes over very lightly, we have still to ask whether there 
are any desirable limits to their activity, and by what principle 
we should be guided in imposing them. And here we come at 
once to a question of the importance of which Mr. Milne appears 
to be theoretically sensible, though he makes short work with it 
in practice. He tells us that business would be carried on upon 
purer principles if women took part in it; and that under similar 
circumstances there would be less corruption in political life. 
Here we must take the liberty of retorting the argument of the 
women’s advocates. Women, they say, are what men have 
made them; they are frivolous because they are debarred 
from active employment; they hug their chains because they 
have been studiously taught to regard them as necessary 
safeguards. If we grant this, may we not also infer that 
some of the feminine virtues are equally due to their seclusion ? 
They are what men have made them in their good as well as 
in their bad points. If women are purer and less corrupt than 
men, is it not in great measure because they have been less 
mixed up with hardening and degrading occupations? If 
they were to become attorneys, would they retain a higher ideal 
of human virtue? If they were to join in trades and industries, 
‘would not they learn the arts of adulteration and petty cheating 
and mean avarice of which Mr. Milne so feelingly complains? If 
they were to join in elections, would not they become as great 
adepts as men in all the devices of political corruption? ‘They 
are pure because they have never touched pitch; but when they 
are encouraged to handle it, it is as likely that their fingers may be 
soiled as that the pitch may lose its defiling qualities. Mr. Milne 
says rather oddly, “‘ Women are more chaste than men; let them 
then take care of themselves.” That is surely rather a singular 
inference. ‘They are more chaste because they have been care- 
fully protected from temptation; therefore, it seems, we are to 
expose them to temptation, and to assume that the chastity will 
remain. Mr. Milne passes over with great facility the difficulty 
which always meets his party as to the maintenance of the 
marriage-law. Divorce, he thinks, is very often a good thing; it 
is hard for a woman to be tied to a scoundrel; and he says that if 
there are children, divorce is still more necessary, in order to 
remove the children from the contaminating influences of their 
parents. ‘Of all social cancers breeding corruption such a 
marriage bond is the worst ; it is humanity to apply the surgeon’s 
knife and at once to cut out the sore.” Accordingly we are to 


allow voluntary separation for a number of years to be a suffig 
ground for divorce. Now there is no doubt that the difficy} — 
dissolving a marriage often bears hard upon innocent people ; but if 
marriage is dissoluble at the pleasure of the parties, why are we 
expect that only deserving people will take advantage of it? Wi 
not alicentious and cruel husband be enabled to be more tyrannicy 
if he can threaten to leave his wife whenever he pleases, or to bal} 
her into praying for a release? The marriage-law is, on the whol, 
a protection to the weaker sex, and, under pretence of giving then, 
more liberty, they would really be more exposed to the caprice g 
male brutality. 

We need add nothing as to the moral or religious of the 
question. It is sufficient to point out that the dislike whig 
many people feel to the advocates of feminine rights is founde 
upon their inevitable tendency to break down the safe 
which we have been accustomed to think essential to th 
purity of the moral atmosphere. It is not a mean jealousy ¢ 
women, but a desire that questions of the very highest importang 
should not be passed over as mere trifles certain to gett) 
themselves, which is the real strength of the opposition, jf 
there were no such thing as passion between the sexes, and jj 
morality might always be left to take care of itself, the argumeny 
of the reformers might be conclusive. We should risk little » 
nothing in allowing women to try their hands at whatever seema 
good to them. But considering that the passions exist, and that 
the dangers arising from this source are precisely the most seriou 
and unmanageable that disturb human society, we cannot loo 
with complacency upon a party which proposes to leave the whok 
mutter tochance. We may doubt whether women would be much 
improved by going on the Stock Exchange or being enco 
to give public lectures ; we feel very clear that they would not le 
improved by destroying the sanctity of the marriage-tie ; and if 
this be the legitimate consequence, as it seems to be the ordinary 
conclusion, from the premisses laid down by their advocates, we 
should recommend them to look a little more closely into the 
foundations of the argument. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL.* 


AME NATURE has scarcely treated the hero and the two 
heroines in George Canterbury's Will with ordinary polite. 
ness. She would surely, in days gone by, have ushered in sucha 
tale of horrors with some kind of phenomenon, On much kg 

important occasions has 

The frame and huge foundation of the earth 
Shak’d like a coward 

We remember more than one occasion in early Roman history when 
it was recorded that an ox had spoken, and yet nothing followed 
at all comparable to the events which Mrs. Henry Wood has lately 
recorded. Nay, so far from giving the least warning, Nature o 
the contrary, as we are expressly told, went on in her usual course, 
On the evening when the story opens, the sun ‘not only set, but 
set “in the west,” and, in strictest accordance with the laws ot 
optics, “was casting direct rays.” To be sure the rays fell “on 
the long line of blue waters in a flood of golden brightness.” At 
first sight there seems to be here at least something portentous, 
for it is not in accordance with our observation that waters ar 
blue when there is a flood of golden brightness on them. But we 
much fearthat no violation of the ordinary course of nature is meant, 
and that blue is merely introduced as a pretty verbal contrast to 
golden. Undoubtedly the epithet “blue,” like caeruleus and 
mupytoroc, rightfully attaches to the sea. It would be as dis- 
respectful in a novel baldly to talk of the sea without the prefix 
of blue, as it would be in Parliament to talk of a member of the 
Privy Council without the prefix of Right Honourable. The sea 
as viewed in our narrow channels does not always, indeed, seem 
blue, any more than a Privy Councillor invariably seems right 
honourable. But just as Mr. Ayrton, for instance, is still right 
honourable, even when he is treating the architect of the House 
of Commons shabbily, so is the sea still blue, even though it 
is as grey as our shallow sandy shores and cloudy skies cab 
make it. On the whole, then, we incline to the opinion, that 
so far from Nature giving a hint of the horrors that were to 
come, she composed herself in a more than ordinary degree. 
The sunset “in the west,” “the direct rays,” “the blue waters,” 
“the golden brightness,” are, we imagine, artfully introduced 
merely to exaggerate, by way of contrast, the moral irregularities 
and blackness of the story. Among others who were watching 
this sunset was, “richly dressed in charming blue silk and lace, 
a young, fair, bright girl of seventeen, in appearance almost 
a child; her laughing eyes of a purple blue, her hair dark 
brown and luxuriant, her cheeks rivalling the hue of the 
damask rose—altogether as lovely a vision of beauty as evel 
enthralled the senses of man.” Such a young lady as that, 
such a dress, and with such a sunset, of course has her lover 
at her elbow; and to add to her felicity, she has by her 4 
friend who is in love with her lover. Let not the reader be mis 
led by this beauteous scene. Let him not place confidence in the 
blue waters or the blue silk, the direct rays or the damask rose 
the golden brightness or the purple blue eyes. He will soon find 


* George Canterbury's Will, A Novel. By Mrs. Henry Wood, Author 
of “ East Lynne,” “ Trevlyn Hold,” “St. Martin’s Eve,” “ Bessie Kane, &e. 
Reprinted from “ Tinsleys’ Magazine.” 3 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers 
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that the life of this sweet young creature is to be more storm- 
than ever are the blue waters themselves. She has to 
iJjustrate the solemn and undoubted truth that “an unjust will 
ver rs the inheritors.” As the chief inheritor she is led 
’ the greatest crimes and sufferings, and the reader through 
the greatest com lications. If she had not happily met an early 
death, she would have been the step-mother-in-law of the only 
man che ever loved. Asitis, she merely marries in succession two 
men, neither of whom she loved. She deprives one of her step- 
hildven of her lover, and all of their inheritance. She breaks a 
oung lady’s heart, and brings her to an early grave. She sees her 
only child poisoned by her second husband, who has certainly this 
excuse for his crime, that “There was one ugly word moving ever 
jefore his mental sight in fierce letters of flame—I'-o-r-g-e-r-y ” 
(we fear that we can scarcely do justice to the impressive type of 
the original). And finally she is kept a close prisoner on her 
jeath-bed, watched over by her husband and his sister, like two 
gaolers. At one period of the story the reader has to fear lest the 
glemn truth which has to be illustrated may prove to have its 
exceptions, and that an unjust will may be found to prosper, if not 
the inheritor, at all events the inheritor’s husband. Happily, 
however, the place of her confinement was one of the old country 
houses, in all of which, as is well known, “ a small iron postern- 
in the south wing, completely hidden by spreading brambles,” 
can always be found on an emergency by those who look for it :— 
Limen erat caceque fores 
+ « postesque relicti 
A tergo. 
The name of the man who first devised these “ caecee fores”’ should 
sand high, not only in the annals of architecture, but in those of 
literature. Nay, even he might claim an exalted place in the 
ynnals of humanity. How many plots could not have been in- 
vented, how many stories could never have been concluded, how 
many heroes and heroines would have miserably perished, if that 
tern-gate had never been devised! For ourselves we vow, if 
ever we do write a novel, to dedicate it to the memory of this 
wknown inventor. He, indeed, is almost worthy of canonization, 
and should be regarded as the patron saint of the romancer. We 
nust return, however, from our digression, inviting though it is. 
Through the postern-gate a lawyer was secretly introduced to the 
dying heroine, and a will was made. She left to her first hus- 
band’s children, whom she had unjustly caused to be disinherited, 
all her property, with the exception of twenty-five pounds which 
she bequeathed to her present husband, Major Dawkes, “ where- 
with to purchase a mourning-ring, which he will wear in re- 
membrance of my dear child,” whom he had poisoned. When 
the will was read and the gallant Major heard his fate, the 
lawyer—not unreasonably, seeing he had to do with a forger and 
a murderer— 
disappeared with the last words, waiting for neither comment nor answer. 
Major Dawkes sat on, still as a statue, plunging into a vista of the future 
—afuture encompassed about with the stings of remorse and bitter dis- 
appointment, What had he gained by that dark deed he had accomplished 
in secrecy and silence? Not the golden Utopia, the luxurious freedom he 
had pictured to himself ; but poverty and guilt and shame. His wife gone 
—her money gone—the Rock gone—position gone—all the good things 
were wrested from him for ever. And Major Dawkes started up wildly and 
pulled at his hair with vengeful hands, as the thought suddenly flashed 
over him, that but for that woful deed he would have been revelling in 
them yet. 
Major Dawkes had done some startling things before, but we 
do not know if he had ever quite come up to this. To be 
sitting still as a statue and at the same time to be plunging 
is pretty well. But to be plunging into a vista, and that a 
vista of the future that is encompassed about with stings, is 
almost unintelligible enough to be really poetic. Johnson defines 
a vista as “a prospect through an avenue.” But how the prospect 
of the future is to be obtained through the stings that encom- 
pass it about, is more than we can pretend to understand—any 
more than we understand how Major Dawkes would have been 
“revelling” in his wife and her money if ne had not poisoned the 
child. We much doubt if a man can be said to revel in a wife at 
all, much less in one whom he has married for her money. But 
at all events he could scarcely have revelled at the same time in 
her and in the money that was only to be his after her death. 
Though, as we have said before, there was no warning in the 
external world of the miseries that awaited the heroine and her 
worthless husband, yet there were not a few “ ominous previsions ” 
of what was coming. People used formerly to have presentiments 
of what was coming. Mrs. Henry Wood is above using so vulgar 
4 word, and invents, or adopts, “ominous prevision.” We hail 
with delight in this another instance of the glorification that is 
gong on of our language. We are as eager to confer nobility on 
our everyday talk as James I. was to confer knighthood on his 
subjects,” Our schools have all become colleges, and our colleges 
Will soon be turned into universities. A tine boy or girl is no 
onger born into the Royal Family, but an infant prince or 
Princess, 
The “ ominous previsions ” of the story before us are found for the 
Most part in the talk of a boy of seven years of age. As he has to 
poisoned off early, in order to help to point a moral, perhaps he 
may be excused for beginning at a somewhat precocious stage to 
talk of wishing to be an angel. If all children who talk in a 
Smilar strain could also—accidentally of course—be poisoned off, 
We do not know that society would sufler in the least. This par- 


like other children, as we learn from the following conversation 
that passed between him and his mamma:— 

“Did you eat a good dinner, Tom?” 

“O ves, mamma.” 

“ What did you have? ” 

“Some fow!, and some custard pudding, and some jam.” 


It would have been just as well if Mrs. Wood had imitated on 
this occasion her favourite hero, and “buried” this somewhat 
ordinary conversation “ within the archives of her own breast for 
ever. 
We shall not pretend to give any analysis of this story; indeed 
it would be a very difficult task todo so, For intermingled with 
the main plot are one or two by-plots, which we have not had 
patience to unravel. Indeed, Mrs. Wood is herself aware that her 
story is a confused one. She stops short with an apology, which 
her reader will certainly not think unneeded. “I hope,” she says, 
“the, account has been clear. With so many people and interests 
and marriages to speak of, ideas are apt to get a little complicated.” 
But why speak of so many people, more especially when Mr. 
Dickens has made us acquainted with not a few of them already ? 
In Major Dawkes and his sister we recognise our old acquaint- 
ances Mr. and Miss Murdstone of David Copperfield. the 
heroine and her little son we see David himself and his mother, 
and in Mrs. Garston we have Miss Trotwood, but Miss Trotwood 
sadly vulgarized. Then, too, the Hon. Mrs. Kage is the Hon. Mrs. 
Skewton over again, also vulgarized. We must do Mrs. Wood 
the justice to admit that though she has borrowed her characters 
from Mr. Dickens, she has not borrowed his humour. Unless, 
indeed, slang and coarseness can pass muster as humour, her book 
must be pronounced entirely devoid of it. 

Mrs. Wood has no doubt a certain kind of cleverness, but it is 
a cleverness of a very disagreeable character. It is a pity, how- 
ever, that she cannot find some means of learning how ladies and 
gentlemen talk, and how correct English is written. She should 
not, at all events, accuse her native language of poverty because 
she herself cannot find a word to express her meaning :— 


As the noise (I should like here to use the French word bruit; we have 
none so appropriate) of this ran round Chilling and its environs, everybody 
cried out “Shame!” 

We do not know why Mrs. Wood should not have yielded to 
her inclination and used bruit, seeing that seven pages further on 
she “observes en parenthése.” If she had thought—as is very 
likely the case—that brat is unintelligible to most milliners, a 
foot-note could have informed them that it is the French for 
noise. At the same time we would venture to ask Mrs. Wood if 
she ever heard of the English word “rumour”? We would also 
advise her, whenever she has written an unusually fine sentence, 
to read it through to see if it happens to have any meaning. We 
should like to know how a fox steps in to heal a breach, and wh 
the heroine in her remorse regarded her vast wealth as “ fatal, 
worthless, molten riches.” That part of her riches which consisted 
in gold and silver had certainly once been molten, but it had also 
been milled. If remorse leads a heroine to regard her riches as 
molten, what would lead a hero to regard his riches as milled ? 
But, as Mrs. Wood finely observes, “Time rolls on in its course 
in spite of us.” We acknowledge it with a sigh, and hasten to 
bring our review to a close, ¥ 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


by second volume of Mr. Curtis’s Life of Daniel Webster *, 
which completes the biography of the great New England 
statesman, embracing the period from the election of General 
Harrison in 1838 to the death of Mr. Webster in 1852, is fully 
equal in execution to the first volume, and perhaps surpasses it in 

ersonal and political interest. It includes the most active and 
important part of Mr. Webster's public life, when he was, at first 
conjointly with Mr. Clay and afterwards without a rival, the 
leader of the Whig party and the foremost statesman in 
the Union. It covers also the time during which Mr. Webster 
filled the office of Secretary of State, first under General 
Harrison and Mr. Tyler, and secondly under President Fill- 
more. In this capacity Mr. Webster negotiated with Lord 
Ashburton the treaty which settled the Tens frontier, and 
defrauded Great Britain of a portion of the territory shown by a 
map actually in the possession of the State Department at 
Washington, upon which was the frontier line drawn at the time 
of the recognition of American independence, rightfully to belong 
to her. In Mr. Curtis’s narrative we have the American account 
of these remarkable negotiations. Mr. Webster, however,no matter 
how ready he might be to gain an unfair advantage by diplomatic 
finesse, or by the national practice of brag and bluster, belonged 
to the older and higher order of American statesmen, and not only 

roved himself Ts anxious to keep the peace with Great 
Britain, and to respect the plain rules of international law in his 
relations with other Powers, but refrained from those outrageous 
demands and open menaces which have too often characterized the 
recent diplomacy of his country. In the Oregon dispute Mr, Web- 
ster’s influence was exerted on the side of peace, and he opposed, 
decidedly if not energetically, the annexation of Texas. That act, 


* Life of Daniel Webster. By George Ticknor Curtis, one of his ary | 
Executors. New York: Appleton & Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, 


ticular infant phenomenon is, however, occasionally allowed to act 
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which was the commencement of the quarrel, now decided by the 

orth and South, was 
also the ultimate cause of Mr. Webster’s downfall, and the turn- 
It led to a sharp and bitter contest 
between the sections as to the fate of the conquered territory, which 
was finally adjusted, so far as its immediate objects were con- 
cerned, by tie so-called Compromise Measures of 1850. In that com- 
promise, as in every other, the North, as the stronger Power, gained 
all the real advantage. Her gains were substantial, her concessions 
little more than nominal. Texas was of necessity left to the South, 
But this admission was immediately 


sword, that raged for fifteen years between N 


ing-point of his career. 


and became a Slave State. 
countervailed by the entrance of California, far south of the 
Missouri line, into the Union as a free State, while, though the 
remaining part of the territory wrested from Mexico was left 
vominally open to occupation by either party, its natural character 


tically assigned it to the free-labour system of the North. If 


this had been all, the feud might have been appeased by the treaty 
which professed to settle it. 
on which the South chose to insist which perpetuated ill-feeling 
and gave rise to incessant occasions of dispute. The Northern 
States had bound themselves by the Constitution to give up fugi- 
tive slaves. In practice they had seldom or never done so; and 


Unhappily there was another point 


the matter had not been seriously regarded by either side till | 


Massachusetts thought fit to pass a law expressly repudiating her 
obligation, and saleting its fulfilment punishable by State law. 


The insult—for it was hardly an injury—exasperated the pride | 


and the temper of the South; she insisted that Congress should 
enforce the Constitution, and her demand was as clearly just 
as it was obviously odious and impolitic. The more moderate 
members of the Whig party recognised the justice and ignored the 
impolicy. Mr. Webster and those who thought with him were 
evidently consistent in supporting the demand of the South. They 
were Constitutionalists and Unionists before everything; they re- 
garded the assumption of Massachusetts to nullify the Constitu- 
tion precisely as they had regarded the attempt of South Carolina 
in 1831 to nullify the tariff; both were outrages on the Constitu- 
tion, and involved a formal repudiation of Mr. Webster’s theory 
of national sovereignty, and both threatened the very existence of 
the Union. On the other hand, like their successors in 1861, they 
appear to have underrated the spirit of the North, and the danger 
to the Union involved in such a perpetual outrage on Northern 
feeling as the execution of a Fugitive Slave Law must imply. 
Mr. Webster ardently supported and justified the Compromise 
Measures, and secured for them the acquiescence of a large ma- 
jority in the North. But he lost his own future, and sacrificed 
the object of his ambition, in so doing. The extreme section of his 
own party never forgave him. Their feeling is expressed in the 
well-known and spirited lines of Mr. Whittier, “So fallen, so 
lost!” and that feeling cost Mr. Webster the party nomination in 
1852. He did not long survive the disappointment, to which his 
death was popularly, if erroneously, ascribed. The volume before 
us contains the narrative of these transactions, and the letters and 


which bring his own position and views very clearly before us, and 
form an important contribution to the history of his time. 


The third and last volume of Dr. Draper’s History of the 
Rebellion*, from the Proclamation of Emancipation to the close 
of the war, completes a work which, if its spirit be little better 
than that generally displayed in Northern histories of the war, is 
at any rate one of the Teast offensive and unfair in its narrative of 


gees and acknowledge the heroic courage and enduranes of 
e Southern people. Even in the fact that the South was not 
defeated in battle, but worn out and overborne by superior nym, 
bers and unlimited resources, he contrives to find matter for g 
taunt. Worst of all is the unfounded and utterly refuted calump 
which associates “the rebellion” with the assassination of Mr 
Lincoln by a gang of desperadoes, not one of whom, we belieye. 
had any relation with the Southern Government or army, and 
most of whom were citizens of a State which had from the y 
outbreak of the war groaned under the iron hand of Fed 
despotism. Of this falsehood, at least, we had hoped to hear no 
more. 

Mr. Hamersly’s book* is a species of United States Navy 
List, expanded into a full record of the services of all the mor 
distinguished officers therein enumerated, to which is added 
way of appendix a brief history of the naval operations durin 
the late civil war. The services of the navy in that struggle haye 
by no means always enjoyed the credit they really deserve, The 
absence of anything like an equal enemy, the great difficultias 
and disadvantages under which the Confederate marine labou 
the vast superiority of force brought to bear upon it on the few 
occasions on which an actual battle took place, and the nature of 
the operations on which the Federal squadrons and flotillas wer. 
chiefly employed, in which little glory could be acquired, detract 


_ from the apparent brilliancy of the results actually achieved, and 


facts. In opening the story of General Lee’s surrender, the writer | 


brings out in a sentence or two, more distinctly than any other 
author we remember at this moment, the immediate cause of the 
surrender, which explains the very different tone of the last two 
letters of the great Virginian commander—namely, the discovery 
that he was intercepted on the line by which he had hoped to force 
his escape, not only by Sheridan’s cavalry, but by # large infantry 
force with which he could not possibly cope. More than one 
historian has done reluctant justice to the skill, wisdom, and 
courage displayed by Geneial Lee throughout the Virginian cam- 
paigns, since he first took command on the Chickahominy; but 
none, we think, has fully set forth the daring and the genius dis- 
played in the seven days’ retreat with a beaten army of less than 
30,000 men in presence of a more than five-fold force, and the 
resolution that persisted to the last, when that force had 
dwindled to a third of its number, m the attempt to escape which 
was finally abandoned on the morning of April g. Dr. Draper 
contributes to the story of the interview at Appomattox Court 
House a characteristic note from General Grant, contrast- 
ing his own soiled, dusty, disordered appearance with the 
soldierly neatness and fresh uniform of the defeated Gene- 
ral. Most men, we think—certainly most soldiers—will con- 
sider that General Lee has much the best of the contrast, and 
that his dignity and self-respect compare favourably with the 
petty vanity of his conqueror’s letter. Of the Southern military 
commanders Dr. Draper speaks with becoming respect; on the 
chief of the Government who appointed and sustained them, and 
on the trusted leaders of the South, he lavishes epithets of abuse 
which are only less discreditable than his utter incapacity to 


* History of the American Civil War. By John William Draper, M.D., 
LL.D., Professor of Chemistry and Physiology in the University of New 
York; Author of “A ‘Treatise on Human Physiology,” “A History of the 
Intellectual Development of Europe,” &e. &c, 3 vols. Containing the 
Events from the Proclamation of the Emancipation of the Slaves to the 
End of the War. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1870, 


leave upon the popular mind the impression that the honours 
though not the triumphs of the maritime struggle rested with the 
South; an impression which, though not altogether inconeet, 
blinds the careless reader to the real share of the Federal navy i 
the final issue of the conflict. There is no doubt that this wa 
very great; that the naval supremacy of the North, its power of 
blockading the Southern coast and cutting off supplies, and above 
all its command of the great rivers, contributed alnfost as much 
to the victory as the overwhelming numbers of the Federal armies, 
A record like that before us reminds the reader how active and 
arduous, if not always distinguished, were the services of the 
Northern marine, and may help, therefore, to create a more correct 
notion of the causes which really brought about the downfall of 
the Confederacy, and of the terrible disadvantages against which 
it so long maintained a doubtful contest. 

The Memoirs of Generalt and Madame Riedesel f, translated 
from the German, give a lively and interesting picture of a portion 
of the War of Independence from the point of view of a British 
officer. General Riedesel commanded a part of the Germa 
mercenary foree—generally known to the colonists as Hessians— 
employed by George III. in that war; he served under Burgoyne 
in the disastrous campaign which ended in the surrender of Sar- 
toga, endured a protracted captivity, and was afterwards employed 
in various important though subordinate commands till his recall 
to his native country. Madame Riedesel accompanied her hue 
band throughout. His memoirs, and her letters and journals, com- 


, | pose almost a daily history cf that part of the struggle with which 
some of the speeches of Mr. Webster on the subject; documents | 


they were personally concerned ; and they present a lifelike picture 
of the difficulties and troubles with which the Royal forces had to 
contend, of the blundering incompetence of the commanders, the 
dishonesty or helplessness of the commissariat, the distresses of the 
march and the bivouac, and the still greater miseries of the prison 
camp, as well as of the energy and resolve with which these evils 
were met and overcome. ‘The General’s narrative brings out very 
forcibly the bad faith and ill-usage suffered by the prisoners at 
the hands of the Americans, which affords no inapt parallel—the 
very different circumstances considered—to the charges made 
against the Confederates; with this exception, that the latter 
were always willing to keep their word in respect to the exchanges, 
while the Provincial Congress deliberately violated the engage 
ment made at Saratoga, and refused to fulfil the promise of release 
under which the army of Burgoyne had surrendered. It is painful 
to find that the disgrace of this treachery attaches to some of the 
most renowned and respected names on the American side; that 
not only did Washington permit what he could certainly have 
prevented, but that Lafayette actually appears to have advi 
this gross breach of national faith and military honour. The 
memoirs are written in a simple and sensible style, and are not 
only a useful contribution to history, but form in themselves 4 
readable and interesting narrative. 

Professor March of Lafayette College § publishes what he calls 


* The Records of Living Officers of the U.S. Navy and Marine Corps; 
with a History of Naval Operations during the Rebellion of 1861-5, and ¢ 
List of the Ships and Officers participating in the Great Battles, Compiled 
from Oflicial Sources. By Lewis R, Hamersly, late Lieutenant United States 
Marine Corps. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co, 

+ Memoirs and Letters and Journals of Major-General Riedesel, during 
his Residence in America, translated from the Original German of Maz von 
Eetking, By William L. Stone, Author of the “ Life and Times of Sit 
William Johnson, Bart.”; “Life and Writings of Colonel William L. 
Stone,” &c. &c. Albany: Joel Munsell. London: Triibner & Co. 1368 

t Letters and Journals relating to the War of the American Revelei 
and the Capture of the German Troops at Saratoga, By Mrs. Gener 
Riedesel. Translated from the Original German, by William L. Stone, Author 
of the “ Life and Vimes of Sir William Johnson.’ Albany : Joel Munsell. 
London: ‘Tritbner & Co, 1867. 

§ A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language, in which 
Forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Gothic, 0 
Suxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Olid LHigh-German. By Francis 4. 
March, Professor of the English Language and Comparative Philology 19 
Lafayette College; Author of “ Method of Philological Study of the 
English Language,” &c. &c. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marsto2 
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, Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language ; that is, 
4 grammar of the Old-English tongue, illustrated by examples of 

te forms, words, inflexions, modes of expression, &c. &c., 
fom other tongues of the Aryan family, and particularly from the 
other varieties of Gothic and Teutonic speech. The idea of the 

is a sound one, if its execution be somewhat imperfect ; it is 
again, at least, to teach the student to regard the original English 
language in its relations to the general speech of the race of which 
it was a quasi-dialect, as well as to its more distant kindred of 
the entire Indo-European family. 

Of all living American writers Mr. Lowell is perhaps the man 
in whom the critical temper and literary taste ave strongest, and 
whom a stranger would most willingly find and listen to “ among 
his books,” expressing, not as a reviewer but as a scholar, the 
iupressions made on his mind by the greatest authors and 
the most remarkable schools of modern literature, as well as by 
the peculiarities of different ages and countries. As a poet and a 
gholar we shall all delight to hear Mr. Lowell’s thoughts on 
Dryden and Shakspeare, on Lessing, and on Rousseau and the 
Qutimentalists. As a descendant of the Puritans, who has eman- 
dpated himself thoroughly from their narrow and_ illiberal 
{unaticism, their cruel bigotry, and their ignorant Vandalism, 
while he retains as much sympathy with their cause and admira- 
tion for their stubborn resolve as a liberal and cultivated scholar 
of 1870 can have, his remarks on the imaginary witchcraft which 
forms the subject of one of the darkest chapters in their history 
and its barbarous persecution, and his thoughtful sketch of New 
Bugkind two centuries ago, cannot but deserve and repay atten- 
tive consideration. Such are the topics of the volume before us*, 
entitled Among My Books, We hope to take a future opportunity 
of noticing it more fully, 

Out of the Past}, on the other hand, by Parke Godwin, is a 
collection of review articles, not greatly dilleviay either in subject 
or treatment from the generality of such reprints. One or two 
quoug them, however, possess a special interest from their relation 
to such national topics as American authorship and journalism, &c. ; 
at the article on the works of American statesmen, among 
others, contains passazes—of which that on the opinions and 
piitical position of Calhoun is the most remarkable—not un- 
worthy of serious attention. 

A second volume of Mr. Laughton Osborn’s dramatic works{— 
we have not yet seen the first—contains several tragedies, his- 
torical and romantic, of a somewhat violently sensational cast. 


Miss Ellen Frothingham has translated Hermann and Dorothea § 
iu the hexameter verse of the original. Her version, not with- 
out merit, yet illustrates very clearly one of the worst defects of 
this metre in any but the most skilful hands—its tendency to 
induce a preference of the Latin element of our language, and an 
employment of words whose length adapts them to the metre, 
hut which belong rather to the vocabulary of philosophy than to 
that of poetry. The German language lends itself much more 
easily to a metre which requires an abundance of polysyllables 
that is not to be found in the native and therefore poetic element 
ofourown. Where Longfellow has not succeeded, it is not strange 
that an imitator should decidedly fail. 


Mr. Benson Lossing edits a collection of fugitive pieces by the 
late William Wilson ||, a Scotchman of humble origin but of 
‘bility and industry, who worked his way to a decent position in 
the press, at first in his native country, and afterwards in America. 
ilis verses are not devoid of grace, but are almost entirely want- 
ing in originality. In all we trace the influence of a model and 
tle hand of an imitator; in few would it be difficult to name the 
wodel whose style, however unconsciously, is reproduced by the 
win it has impressed and mastered. 


_ Mt. Bierbower’s attempt to popularize a system of philosophy] 
880 far at least successful that, whether we agree with him or not, 
wd whether or not we think his philosophy worth understanding, 
itivpossible to understand him, which is more than can be said 
metaphysicians of infiaitely higher pretension and authority. 
Health by Good Living **, like many other works on similar 
subjects, contains many precepts that are true if not new, and 
‘weltl if somewhat familiar. 1t is hardly possible for any man of 


* Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell, A.M., Professor of 
Telies-Lettres in Harvard College. Boston: Fields, Osgood, & Co. London : 
Tribuer & Co, 1870. 

+ Out of the Past. Critical and Literary Papers by Parke Godwin. 
York: Putnam & Sons. 1870, 


t Dramatic Works by Laughton Osborn. Tragedies. New York: the 
Amorienm News Company. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
70.. 

§ Goethe's Hermann and Dorothea, Translated by Ellen Frothingham. 
With Mlustrations. Boston: Roberts Brothers. London: Sampson Low, 
Sou, & Marston. 1870. 


|| Poems by William Wilson. Edited by Benson i. Lossing. Pough- 
-_" Archibald Wilson. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 


q Principles of a System of Philosophy, in accordance with which it is 
sought to reconcile the ‘more difficult questions of Metaphysics and Religion 
. ith themselves, and with the Sciences and Common Sense. By Austin Bier- 
ower, A.M. New York : Carlton & Lanahan. San Francisco: E. Thomas, 
London: & Co. 1870. 

J ** Health by Good Living. > W. W. Hale, M.D., Editor of “ Hale’s 
ouraal of Health,” &c. &c. New York: Hurd & Houghton. London: 

mpson Low, Son, & Marston. 1870. 


common sense, to say nothing of medical knowledge, to write on 
such a subject without saying much that if attended to would do 
good, and pointing out many habitual departures from good 
sense and right reason. In the present volume, however, there is 
one fault which contrives to vitiate the truth and impair the 
value of half the maxims laid down, even when soundest in them- 
selves—namely, that they are asserted to be of universal applica- 
tion, and that no exceptions are recognised. For instance, it is laid 
down that no one should eat between meals, or eat more than hunger 
imperiously requires. Now every doctor knows hundreds of persons 
—and any layman is fortunate who does not know many—who, if 
they observed these rules, would scarcely eat at all, and in no 
long time would die of absolute inanition. ‘This is a specimen of 
the dogmatic and absolute tone which runs through the book, and 
destroys one-half of its use—the more so that the exceptions to the 
rules, being mostly persons in delicate health and anxious about 
their own state, are the most likely to read the work and follow 
its counsels, 


NOTICE. 


Ve beg leave to state that we decline to return rejected communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, 
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"THE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER-COLOURS.— 


The SIXTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 
5 Pall Mall East, from Nine till Seven.—Admittance, ls.; Catalogue, 6d. 
ITLLIAM CALLOW, Secretary. 


DORE GALLERY.—GUSTAVE DORE, 35 New Bond Street. 
EXIIBITION of PICTURES (including “ CHRISTIAN MARTYRS,” “ MONAS- 

TERY TRIUMPH OF CHRISTIANITY,” “FRANCESCA DE RIMINI.” ‘Ten to 
1X.—. nission, is. 


WILL CLOSE JUNE 4. 
gir NOEL PATON’S “MORS JANUA VIT.”—This 


pressive “ Sermon Canvas" command Dedicated to the ON 
VIEW wr the Pall Mall Pall Mell (ois 6d.” ‘Yeu tilt Sia, 
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THE FRESCOES of MICHAEL ANGELO in the SIXTINE N & A Cs D EM 
= rmanen M llous Works rectors e inburgh Academy are prepared to receiv licati 
Five. at the "Gallery of the Autotype (Limited), 36 | Vacant MASTERSHIP. Information as to the Duties 
Rathbo: 


me Place, Oxford Street (Next Door to Winsor & Newton's). 


HRISTIAN GRACES, IL PENSEROSO, L’ALLEGRO.— 
N VIEW, THREE ORIGINAL PICTURES by Mr. HICKS ; also choice Maponics 
of the y Ae English and yore Schools—from Ten till Six o'clock, by presenting Car 
the REPOSITORY of ARTS, 41 Piccadilly, corner of Sackville Street. 


USICAL UNION.—DELABORDE, from Paris, on the 
Piano and Pedal Piano, Tuesday next, May 31, with De Graan, Ries, Bernhardt, and L. 
Lubeck, at a Quarter-past Three. St. James's Hall. Quartets by Schumann and Besthovens 
Trio, D minor, Mendelssohn; and Selections from Schumann and Bach, &c., on the 
ickets, Half-a-Guinea each, to be had of Lamborn Cock, Oilivies and Mitchell, 
Bond Strect ; and of Austin, at the Hall. 
J. ELLA, Director. 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London.—OPENS the 
DAY AFTER the OAKS, Saturday, June 4. Public Judging of Hunters and Stallions. 
Half-a-Crown. 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London.—Saturday, 


June 4; Monday, June 6; and Four following Days. 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London.—Reserved Seats, 


Numbered, may hesslected, 5s. each per Day; *Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d. and Is. 


HORSE SHOW, Agricultural Hall, London.—PLANS of the 


Teserved Seats may be seen at the Booking Office, Barford Street, Islington. 
THNOLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON.—A SPECIAL 


SECTIONAL MEETING will be held on hs Se ag Sit 1, 1870, at the ROYAL 


1 
INS’ Whitehall Yard ( by permission n of the Council), when 
C. SPENCE BA’ ag: ll present a REPORT on the PREHISTORIC ANTI- 
ribs of The be at Half-past Eight o'clock, P.M., by 
JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M. rus. resident. 


A. LANE FOX, Col., Hon. Gen. Sec. 
ALE of LONDON.—Notice is Hereby Given, that 


= EXAMINATION for MATRICULATION in this 

i June 27, 1870. In addition to the Metro 
ill be held at Owens College, Manchester ; n’s 

'St. Cuthbert’s College, Ushaw ; Queen's Collces, 
College, Carlow. 


Uni ence on 


; and St. Patrick's 

ry Candidate is to transmit his Certificate of Age to the (University of 
4 Burlington Gardens, London, W.) at least Fourteen Days before the commencement 
of the Examination. 

Candidates who the ie gy ong Examination are entitled to proceed to the Degrees 
the University in Arts, Laws, Science, and Lge Fi This Examination is 
by the Coaneil of Eaucation in lieu of the Entrance Examination 

im on the Royal Military Colle at 
and (3) ‘by the College Surgeons in lieu of the Sedwaner Examination otherwise im 
on Candidates for its Fellowship. It is also among those mr eenesons of which some one 
— be (1) by every Medical Student on studies ; and (2) 
ever rson entering upon Articles of Clerkship to an Kttorney such person 
RatSloulating in the First Division being entitled to exemption from One Year's Service. 
May 26, 1870. WILLIAM B. CARPENTER, M.D., Registrar. — 


MALVERN COLLEGE—A FIFTH BOARDING HOUSE 
OPEN THIS YEAR.—On Wednesday, July 6, an EXAMINATION will be 
held fora SCHOLARSHIP, value £30. 
Candidates must be under Fifteen Years on August 1. 


" 
ADIES’ COLLEGE, ROCHESTER, Kent.—This Establish- 
ment has been successfull. mn engaged t in the Education. of Young Ladies for more than a 
entury. During the last few yoers the London Collegiate System has been introduced, and a 
thoroughly sound Education, on the best modern system, is now offered at from Thirty to Fifty 
Guineas perannum. English Grammar and Analysis, Arithmetic, History, Geography, Latin, 
Drawing, Singing, and Dancing are taught by well-qualified visiting Masters aud Professors ; 
French, German, Italian, am Elementary English, and Writing, by experienced resident 
Governesses, Foreign and English ; and Lessons on Holy Scripture are given by a Clergyman 
of the Church of FB pend. tures on og Literature and Physical Science by WILLIAM 
KNIGHTON, E Lecturer at the Royal Educational Exhibition, St. Martin's Hall, 
London, | opened by TLR. vit. the late Prince Consort in 1854.—Address the LADY PRINCIPAL. 


W ORCESTER PROPRIETARY COLLEGE for BLIND 
~ SONS of GENTLEMEN.—Second Term, 1870. 
President—The Lord Bishop of WORCESTER. 
President of Council—The Right Hon. Lord LYTTELTON, 
Principal—Rev. R. H. BLAIR, M.A., F.R.A.S. 
Vice-Principal_S. 8. FORSTER, Esq., M.A. 
“There is no other Establishment in existence for the U; MS od Classes than the Worcester Col- 
, which has been set on fvot for teaching the Blind Sons of Gentlemen.”—BisHor or 
— ~ a to the Sepeenaee at the College, or at 33 Essex Street, Strand, a Pamphlet 
containing full particulars of th Regulations of the College will be forwarded postage free. 


LOND DON UNIVERSITY.—GENTLEMEN rapidly prepared 

fur the Metioniation the Honours and Pass B.A. Examinations, by an experienced 
and LON NDON GRADUATES, ‘: High Honours in Classics, Mathe- 
Science. ‘erms moderate.—Address, X., 86 Westbourne Park 


Staff of CAMB 
matics, Gherature a 
Villas, V 


Dice CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATION.—Mr. WREN, 
a College. Camb., assisted by a of able and experienced Lecturers, 
es in High Honours of Cambridge and Oxford, receives RESIDENT and NON. 
es DENT ~ PUPILS to pre for the above. he of the Candidates successful in this 
Year's Competition (Nos. 4, 7, 13, 14, 19, 22, 23 (both), 27, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36), to whom 
reference eference may be made, were Pupils of Mr. WREN.—3 Powis Square, Westbourne Grove, Ww. 
NDIA DIAN TELEGRAPH, WORKS, FORESTS, HO ME 
SERVICE, ond ARMY. W. M. LUPTON (Author of English Histor: 
and Arithmetic”), assi y a Gentleman in the War Office, prepares CANDIDATES for all 
Departments.—Address, 15 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


PRIVATE TUITION, GERMANY. — A MARRIED 


CLERGYMAN (M.A. of Cambridge, with paathematical Honours) undertakes the Care 
and Education eo a few PUPILS.—Address, Rev. N. G. WILKENS, 19 Limmer Strasse, Hanover. 


GCHOLASTIC. —A CAMBRIDGE UNDERGRADUATE, 
Scholar (Classical) of pis College, and late of a Public School, wishes an Engagement mA 
TUTOR in a Private Fami — Summer Months. Good reterences.—Address, A. B. Z., 

G. Hall & Son, Stationers, Cambridge 


in GERMANY.—The INTERNATIONAL 


COLLEGE, GODESBERG, near Bonn, on the Rhine. Terms, 80 Guineas per annum. 
The ‘The Principal, Dr. A. BASKERVILLE, is now in London, 33 ] Bristol Gardens, Maida Hill, W. 


Switzerland.—The Rev. G. C. SWAYNE, formerly 
Fellow of C.C.C., Oxford, Classical Moderator in 1858, is willing to READ with 
Pople in the Long Vacation. Good Board and Lodging at the Pension Itten, superintended 
by Major and Mrs. MAXWELL. Boating on the Lake.—Address, Schinbuhl, Thun. 


SPA, Belgium.—An OXFORD M.A., assisited by competent 


French and German Masters, receives PUPILS on moderate Terms. A considerable 
reduction of Charge will be made in the case of Boys willing and Ca to Sing in the Church 
Choir. —For particulars apply to the ENGLISH CHAPLAIN, Spa, Bel; giu um, 


QBERAMM ERGAU.—A STUDENT of Ch. Ch. Oxford, B.A. 
and Public School Man, intending to witness the MIBACES PLAY at Oberammergau 

, is desirous of becoming TRAVELLING TUTOR Nobleman’s or Gentleman's 
ir the Long Vacation.—Address, STU DENT, Oxford Union Society. 


A} MEMBER of CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY—M.A., with 

Class Honours of a Scotch University, and Scholer of his yd be glad to 
take a PRIVATE TUTORSHIP during the Summer Months. Good References.— Address, 
A. B., Esq., Union Society, Cambridge. 


COMFORTABLE HOME, with PRIVATE TUITION.—A 


MARRIED my Graduate of Trin. Coll. Cam., an old Rugbeian, who takes 


in Jul 
SON 


PUPILS, has On e ‘Vacancy for his present Term. "Classi jassics, Mathematics, French, 
horough German. Some Shooting Fishing, and Rectory Much Wenlock for a Terms, £10 to 
inclusive.—Address, Rev. H. R. L., Holdgate Rectory Salop. 


Office may be obtained from Mr. ALEXANDER Brown, Clerk to the Directors, 4 N, t. David 
Street, Edinburgh, with whom Ap ppl cations ( accompanied by Two Copies of Testimonials) 

be lodged on or before Monday, July 4. The next Master will be expected to enter ake 
Duties on October 


Edinburgh May 2 23, 1870. 


St: AMM E RI ING.—Messrs. DANZIG ER & FRENCH, 
Chester Albany Street, London, N.W., effect CURE 
yo IMPEDIMENT of of SPEECH, whether due to Nervousness or "other — irrespective 
r Sex. No Mechanical appliances used. he highest References and Tes ‘estimonials can of 
be hi had on application. —No Fee unless benefit derived. 
QUEENSLAND. 


QUikatona tos under the LAND ACT of 1868, and the 
IMMIGRATION ACT of 1869. Land acquired on easy Terms. 
Passages. Information and particulars to be obtained on application. Assisted and Free 
JOHN DOUGLAS, Agent- 
Queensland Government Offices, 32 Charing Cross (Removed from 2 Old Broad Street), 


O LANDOWNERS.—Wanted, within Fifteen Miles South 


of London, about TWENTY ACRES of LAND, suitable for the Erection of GENTLE. 
MEN’S RESIDENCES.—Apply to Messrs. ELMSLIE & FRANEY, Architects, 43 Parliament 
Street, Westminster. 


eS HOTEL.—Delightfully located on the margin 


of the Sea, and very enjoyable in May.—Address, J. BouN, Ilfracombe, North De 


JPRIGHTON. — BEDFORD HOTEL. — Every endeavour is is 


made to render this Hotel equal to its long-existing reput pacious Coffee Room for 
Ladies and Gentlemen. Families received at moderate Guateast Charge by rie Week.—Com 
munications to “* The MANAGER,” Bedford Hotel Company, Limited. 


CRYSTAL PALACE.—The GRAND SALOON PUBLIC 
and PRIVATE DINING ROOMS, overlooking the Palace and Park, are NOW OPEN, 
BERTRAM & ROBERTS, Refreshment nt Department, 


HYPROPATHIC SANATORIUM, Sudbrook Park, Richmond 


Hill. S.W. Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M.D. Edin. Turkish Baths on 
the Premises. 


OVERLAND ROUTE.—The PENINSULAR and ORIEN. 
TAL STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY BOOK PASSENGERS and receive 

Cargo and Parcels by their Steamers for 
From SOUTHAMPTON. 


From MARSEILLEs, 


ALTAR eee Every Saturday, at 2 p.m. 

AL Every Sunday, at 7a.m. 

MADRAS. 

CALCUTTA Saturday, May 14,2 p.m. Sunday, May 22,7 a.m, 
NANG.... And every alternate And every alternate 

APORE Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter. 


JAPAN 
Saturdar May 14,2 p.m. Sunday, May 22,7 a.m, 
AUSTRALIA .. 
ZEAL And every { And every Fourth 
NEW ZEALAND... { Saturday thereafter. Sunday thereafter, 


And all Ports touched at by the British India Steam a Company's Steamers, 
* The following Reduced Rates will be petite to Bom 
From Southampton .......++0+« 72 First a, £45 Second Class, 
From £43 
exclusive of transit through Egypt. A corresponding Reduction will be ‘made in the Rates from 
Bombay to Europe. 


For further particulars apply at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, London, or 
Oriental Place, South 


(THE | SATURDAY REVIEW in AMERICA.—SUBSCRIP- 

IONS, for any Time, at PUBLICATION PRICE, can be made with B. F. STEvess, 

v7 Street, Covent Garden, London. The Annual including Postage, is 

£1 10s, 6d. or $7°50, Gold, and may be remitted direct, or paid to the New York Agents of B. 
F. *. Stevens, Messrs. IRVING & WILLEY, 344 Pine Street, New York. 


M4PPIN & WEBB’S CANTEEN CASES and PLATE 
CHESTS completely fitted for Home and Foreign Use, 
AK, IRON-BOUND, and WELL-SEASONED. 


First size, £5 5s.; Second, £8 88.; Third, £11 11s.; Fourth, £16 16s.; Fifth, £25; Sixth, £6. 
Illustrated Catalogues post free. 
71 and 72 CORNITILL, and 76, 7, and 73 OXFORD STREET. 


MAPPIN & WEBB’'S ELECTRO-SILVER PLATI, 


Quality guaranteed, 


CAN be SEEN in COURSE of MANUFACTURE at the 
LEY STREET WORKS, OXFORD STREET, or ROYAL CUTLERY 


INS 
WORKS, SHEFFIELD. 
RODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS, ARMS, CRESTS, and 
ADDRESSES Designed. and Ste el Dies Engraved as 

RUSTIC, GROTE E, and ECCENTRIC MONOGR ‘AMS artistlesiiy designed fret 
combination of Letters. NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES Stamped in Colour Relief, 
in the highest Style of Art. 

LATE elegantly engraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4s. 6d. 

BALL. PROGRAMMES and DINNER CARTES of new Designs arranged, Printed and 

Stamped with Crest or Address, in the latest Fashion. 


At HENRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON. 


RESSING BAGS and DRESSING CASES, Despatch 
Boxes, Tourists’ Writing Cases, Jewel Cases, W: riting Desks, Parisian Productions, 
Library Sets in Medieval and Leather, Albums, cee 8 tine Cutlery, Scissors, Razors, T: 
Knives, the Magic Razor Strop and Paste, at MECHI’S, 112 Regent’ Street, W. igre 
Catalogues post free, Established charged for Cash. N.B.—Mr. 
attends personally daily, assisted by his 


MAN who has the “ABO DESPATCH BOX,” male 


by Messrs. JENNER & KNEWSTUB, will have no excuse for keeping his papers in 
disorder.—A thenwum. 


33 St. James's Street, and 66 Jermyn Street, London, 8.W. 
PATE 


YATENTED IMPROVEMENT in WATCHES. —E. DENT 


.61 Strand and 34 Royal Exchange, London, invite on ial attention to aNEW 
ESC APEMENT which they have recently’ introduced for HALF CHRONO! OMETER 
WATCHES. op object of this Invention i is to correct those Irregularities | in the Going which 


the carelessness of the Wearer might i and at the same time to protect the 
portions of the Movement from injury. It is particu larly to G en who 
ride and Officers in the Army. The extra Cost w hich it it iavolves t is £2 2s. ; and it can generally 
be adapted to Lever Watches at the cost of about £3 1 


Ere your HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES; they 


are st in the & CO.'s TELUSTRATED 
with Priced, FURN SHIN \G LIs facilitate 


CUTLERY, —The varied _ Assortment of 
TABLE CUTLERY in the World, all warranted, is on Sale at WILLIAM S 

BURTON'S, at Prices that are remunerative “only because of the leneeneer of Ane Sales. 


The Blades are all of the finest Steel. Table Kuives.| Dessert Knives. Carvas, 
-inch Ivory Handles per Dozen ll 6 per Pair5 
3 -inch ditto Balance ditto pa 15 6 12 6 » 5. 
4-inch ditto ............- ” 22 6 16 6 » 59 
4-inch ditto fine Ivory . 19 6 
4-inch ditto extra large dit 30. 22. 
4-inch ditto finest African Ivory ‘do. 27. » 
4-inch ditto extra large di ” 2. » 
Ditto, with Silver ” a2. 3. » 6 
Ditto, with Silvered Blade ” 46. 3. » 2B 
Nickel Electro Silvered Handles oe 3. 7 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON, Furnishing by ‘o TI. the Prince 


of Wales, sends a CATALOGUE containing upwards Of 700 pont of reford 
ists = Prices and Plans of the 20 | Show-rooms, post free.—39_0) 

Street, W.; 1, 14. 2, 3, and 4 Newman ‘Street «| 5, and 6 Perry's Place ; and 1 Ne ogden 

Yard, London. ‘The cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of vy 8 _ Kingdom 

Railway is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake delivery at a small 
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AGRA BANK, Limited, — Established in 1833, | EGAL and GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
he CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR, E.C. 9 
Policies of this Societ teed by ds ; Ni he 
HEAD OrricE—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. total Prof ts as joy peculiar “W Bev 
Me Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. br protected by special conditions against liability to future question. i 
hie burgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, FINANCIAL POSITION ON JANUARY 1, 1870. Wy 
paasoues in Edinburgh, Mong Kong. {annual Income £210,000 
= the Head Offi the Terms customary with London Bankers, nvested Funds ... 1,583,000 ih 
Curent hon the Credit Bulance does not fall below £100, Existing Assurances... 4200,000 
RE Meats reocived for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. : Assurance Claims and Bonus 1,780,000 a 
At5 per cent. pe per ann., to months’ of Shar e Capital fully 1 
an At4 BI UP 160,000 
ALS ditto ditto 3 ditto ditto Annual Accounts have always been published in full detail. ti 
a issued at the of the Bank, free of | Loans are granted on the Security of Life Interests or Keversions. 
ills pure or 
he vara carte Sehasen effec ted British and Foreign Securities, in East India Stock and E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 7 
Tanerest Ce eeription of = pwd and Money Agency, British and Indian, TION.—The object of this Association is to supply the Public with a First-Class Article i 
J. THOMSON, Chairman. Moderate Price. 
a = It is extremely difficult to obtain a really good Cigar. The reason is because the well-known i 
1 HE BAUGPARAH TEA ESTATES COMPANY of Manufacturers of Havana charge enormous prices, and their Brands of any repute are 2 
E T SSAM, Limited.—Issue of £10,000 DEBENTURES. _ spuriously and extensively imitated for the purpose of acquiring exorbitant profits. ae 
rectors pared to receive Applications for the unissued portion Fg end £4,000) 07 il 
an Debentures, terms of 3, 5, and 7 Years, bearing of the Abajo and they bear 
in i . ta rset are secured by a First Mortgage ‘on the Company's Property in Assam, | Brands, and are ivalled for Ch and Excellence. Terms, Net Cash ; 
ined at the Company's Offices, St. Michacl’s House, Corn- REGISTERED BRANDS. PRICES PER 100, 
ip bill, B.C. Para la Nobleza . 
tn QYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Bueno y Barato - 2 
m- R (Established A.D. 1720, by Charter of King George I., and confirmed by Special El Bocado Delicado ote 
VAL B _99 PALL M. ‘Mejor no Hay .......... coe Ne Plus 508. 
Cc Cur OFFICE—RO Awaegrow 4 7 se ALL, A Single Box, also Sample Boxes at 2s. 6d. and 5s., may be had of all Agents, and at the } 
iN. JAMES STEWART HODGSON aie eon GC as Offices, 75 Mark Lane, and 19 and 20 London Street, E.C. | 
CHARLES JOHN MANNING, Esq., Deputy-Governor. payable to the Secretary, GEORGE HAYTER. Cheques crossed “ Alliance: 
Directors. 
on Agents, not in the trade, wanted. ; 
Robert Barclay, Esq. William Tetlow Hibbert, Esq. — = 
Garrat Wilmot Holland, Bs. [CE SAFES and WENIAM LAKE ICE.—The WENHAM 
N- Mark Currie Close, Hubbard. KE ICE COMPANY'S celebrated Prize Medal, REFRIGERATORS, and new 
ive Edw ord dames 6 Sd. George Forbes Malcoimson, Esq. Duplee’ REFRIGERA TOR, Registered 1869, fitted with Water Tanks and Filters, combine- | 
William David son, sq. e 1 a Pr ‘i every real improvement, and are unequalled for simplicity, efficiency, durability, and economy. 
— William pent, En. The New Double-wall Ive- Water Pitchers, American Ice Butter Dishes, Ice-Cream Machines, 
a <r Edl ae n, E Sears el Leo Schuster, Esq Seltzogenes, Champagne Frappé Pails, for use with the Improved Freezing Powders, and 
fredk. Joep th, a everything connected with freezing of the best, cheapest, most modern, and reliable character. 
Charles Hermann Goschen Boa ae baie a _— Wenham Lake Ice delivered in ‘Town for less than Id. per lb.; or Packages of 23. 6d., 5s., 98., | 
Franc Alex. Witham Wailace Em. ad | Country by Goods Train without perceptible waste. Illust: wstrated 
Amadeus harles Baring Young, 
N 
Medical Referee~SAMUEL omar. Esq., F.R.S. OWLING ALLEYS. COMPANY, 10 
ASSURANCES on liberal terms. uence of the | 
Ths Tax having been abolished. the PREMIUM is NOW the ONLY inguiri the Construction of the BOWLING ALLEYS erected by. Mess 
CHARGE for FIRE INSURANCES. TROLLOPE ‘at the MARLBOROUGH the a full-size MODEL, which 
Life Assurances with or without participation in Profits. may be scen at their Establishment, Halkin S ave Square, where Estimates 
to i 
Th: Corporation bear the cost of Policy Stamps and Medical Fees. S ME E’S SPRING MATTRESS. 
Aliberal partici tion invested Capital Stock, and Patents Nos. 1124 and 3041. 
— of of an Office whose resources have been Each Mattress bears the Makers’ Label. j 
tated by the experience of a Century and a Half. To be obtained (price from 25s.) of Agents Chrowshout the Country whose Names will be 
‘A Prospectus and ‘Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. given by the Makers, 
‘om ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. _ JOHN HENRY SMEE & COMPANY, 
rt HE LONDON ASSURANCE CORPORATION 20 FINSBURY PAVEMENT, MOORGATE TERMINUS, LONDON, E.C. | 
pt For MARINE, FIRE, and LIFE ASSURANCES. FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 
Pp. Incorporated by Royal Charter .D. 1720. 
Orrices—7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, 7 PALL MALL. C A H’S R OoUGH TO WEL S. 
i JAMES BLYTH, Esq., Governor. COMBINING ELASTICITY AND FIRMNESS, 
EDWIN GOWER, Exsq., Sub-Governor. 
TheDirectors are ready to receive applications for Agencies for the Fire and Life Departments PARQUET SOLIDAIRE for FLOORING. 
a of the Corporation, HOWARD'S PATENT. 
D. LIFE DEPARTMENT. No. 1,548. 
of Bonus Additions.) The only kind guaranteed to stand. 
a sie £161,381 25, %, and 27 BERNERS STREET, OXFORD STREET, W., AND 
ee 219,705 _ CLEVELAND WORKS. 
'E, Accumulated Premiums .....++esecceeseeeeecseeeeeees L£1,342,472 LBERT MARCHAUD, INDIA and CHINA FOULA RD 
Further information may be obtained on application. A SILK MANUF. ACTURER, 
— JOHN P. LAURENCE, Secretary._ 87 REGENT STREET, W. 
the MEDIC AL, and GENERAL and Manufacturer. 
= ¢ SSURANCE SOCIETY. PYOULARD FAYE in Plain Colours, the Texture being 
— Annual Income, we... i £227,000 of exceeding Fineness, and the Fabric of great Beauty. 
and Assurance Fund, safely invested ........ssseseseeseeeseecerees £1,619,000 Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 
ve SPECIAL NOTICE. PARIS-LONDRES, a Soft and Strong Material, highly 
pe! The NINTH BONUS will be declared in January 1872, and all With-Profit Policies in force Recommended. 
on June 30, 1871, will participate. Assurances effected before June 30, 1870, will participate on Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns -free. i 
two Premi a th i hole Year's additional Share of Profits over later ny Quantity cat by post 
an a wi 
aad “= —— Rox JROYAL CORAH, Raw Silk Material; very Useful for 
Travelling Toilettes, Children’ 's Costumes, &c. &c.; will Wash as well as any Linen. 
= Ron ae Sheets, and every information, can be obtained from any of the Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free 
teh OILE de INDE, in Three Plain Colours only; Tourterelle, 
—13 St. James's Square, London, cru, Saumon. 
ated [MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 
1 OLD BROAD 17 PALL MALL, S.W. RTICLES RECOMMANDES : 
ade CAPITAL, £1,600,000. PAID UP AND INVESTED, £700,000. A li 
ip ame wo ama any can be effected with this Company on every description of Property, at (GR0S de LONDRES. 
Tal ement o} aims. 
NT The usual Commission ances on Foreign and Ship Insurances. GHANGHAL i 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 
| [MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. | mussOR CREPE. 
Orrick—1 OLD BROAD STREET, LONDON 
Brancu Orricr—16 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
‘ts RAPE de CHINE. 
he NSTITUTED 1820. 
oat ia wrlereng tap in respect of Sums Assured and Bonuses, £2,750,000; and in respect of | 
actually invested in First-class Securities to £972,621. (CREPELINE. 
oods; All enced modes rie and’ on wey liberal conditions. 
nts ot us and Balance Sheet to be had on application. JPOULARDS, HAUTE NOUVEAUTE, for Morning and ' 
_— ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. Evening Dresses, Garriage end Promenade Cor Costumes, Petites Soirées de teaux, 
of AT THE FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF THE Dinner Dresses, &c. &c. se rasa ellen 
us | QTANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY the following | ———————____Av¥ Quantity cut by the Yard. ‘Patera one 
Results were Reported : HALF TJALF MOURNING FOULARDS, in Black, Black and 
. New Assurances in 1869 . eseeeeeeesel619 for £1,110,347 White, br all the Neutral Tints suitable for HALF MOURNING. The Advantage ' 
oe nual Premi 38,532 and Economy of this Article for Spring and Summer Wear are indisputable. 
Revere Any Quantity cut by the Yard. Patterns post-free. 
76 ALBERT ~MARCHAUD, INDIA and CHINA FOULARD 
ee Directors have adopted a Special System of teed Surrender Values SILK MANUFACTURER, 
of the Report and Balance Sheet can emo (Guarante the Company's Offices, or from the q REGENT STREET. 
3 6 iets the BONUS YEAR, and all who now Assure will participate in the Division of e 
is A VIS—ALBERT MARCHAUD will be most happy | 
ince ‘a 
alled H. JONES WILLIAMS, General Secretary for England. forward free by post Patterns of all the Richest and most beautiful Materials as abo 7 
ford Laxpox_s2 King William Street, E.C., and 3 Pall Mall East. EF RENCH, SILK, and ENAMEL PAPER-HANGIN Gs 
DINDURGH—3 and 5 George Street (Lend Office) 4 DECORATIONS._OWEN & CO. invite special attention to these very beautiful 
Upper Sackville Street. PAPERS, universally admitted unequalled by hitherto produced.—116 & 117 New 
GLascow—106 St. Vincent Street. Bond Street W. 729 
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HEAL & & SON, 
don exelusively for the FURNISHING of BEDROOMS. 
and B BRASS BEDSTEADS. 


Tottenham Court Road, W.—The only House 


LAL & SON have on Show 130 PATTERNS of IRON 


and BRASS BEDSTEADS, read 
Stock consists of 2,000 Bedsteads, so that t ey can supply Orders at the shortest notice. 


fixed for inspection in their Show Rooms, and their | 


FURNITURE, sent free b 
196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 


196, 197, 198 Tottenham Court Road, London, W. 
300 Tllustrations, with Prices of BEDSTEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROO. 
post. 


& SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing 


OLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


OSEPH GILLOT?T’ 


STEEL PENS. 


and 23 rue du Pont Neuf, Paris, 


Illustrated Catalogues on ‘application. 


ARROW & JACKSON.—The largest and best M anufacturers 
of IRON WINE BINS, Soda Water Racks, and every article for the Dealer in, or Con- 
sumer of, Wine and other Liquors,—18 Great ‘Tower Street ; 8 Haymarket ; 58 Mansell Street; 


PlESsSE & LUBIN’S” WHITE ROSE. 
“ Then will I raise aloft the sail Tose, 
With whose sweet smell the air shall be d."—Shakspeare. 


Sold in Bottles, 23. 6d. and 5s. 
___ LABORATORY of FLOWERS, 2 New Bond Street, London, w. 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 


are now being papeied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in Casks, by FINDLATER, 


MACKIE, & & CO., 38 V 


HE 
“Eau-de-Vie” (O. D. V.) Pure Brandy, or direct from OLD FU 
LERY, Holborn Bars, at 42s. per Dozen, inclusive of Bottles and 
+Eau-de- Vie" is 38s. per Dozen. 


ellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


SNRY BRETT & CO’S MALT WHISKY—OLD IRISH 
PARTICULAR —can be obtained through the Agents for the sale of their celebrated 
RNIVAL'S: DISTIL- 
Railway Carriage. ‘Their 


UNN’S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. per Dozen, 


r Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter-Cask. Rail paid to any Station in England. 


£7 4s. 
This Wine whit be found of Go coche quality, is soft and old. and, though full flavoured, entirely 


free from heat or the slightest approach to acidity. —THOMAS 
and Liquear Merchants, 44 Lamb’s Conduit Street, W.C. 
Established 1801. 


NUNN & SONS, Wi 


ine, Spirit, 
Priced List on application.— 


Dozen.—CORNHILL SHERRY, 
r Rich CLARET, 16s. yee Dozen. 
"WATSON 30 Cornhill. 

Established 


30°: per 


CITARLE: 
‘Terms Cash. 


Pale, Elegant 
A fine Wine with good Bouquet 
A comprehensive Price List free. Carriage Paid 


HE R 
TWO-GUINEA HAMPERS, ready packed, containing : 
: Bottles No. ; Champagne, at 48s. 2 Bottles No. 3 Sherry, at 
3 Bottles No. 3 Claret, at 2is. 1 Bottle No. 2 Cognac a at Sis, 
9, 92 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


PURE CLARETS.—T. 0. 
92 Wigmore Street, London, W., Ss Merchant. 

3.—Dinner Claret .. (Sound full 24s. 

w 5.—Dessert Claret ............ (Fine flavoury 1 Bordeaux) 


DIM 


their Name, are com: 
gat up and labelle 


Street, London, S.E. 


ACES—T. 0. LAZENBY’S WINES. 


LAZENBY, 


LAZENBY & SON’S PICKLES, ‘SAUCES, anc and GON. CON- 
ENTS.—E. LAZENBY & SON, Sole eoretatore of the cele brated Receipts, and 
Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces. and Condiments, so long and favourably distinguished by 
led to CAUTION the Public against the inferior Preparations which are 
in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the Public,— 
90 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 


ARVEY’ S SAUCE. —Caution.—The Admirers of this 


ted Sauce are particularly requested to observe that each Bottle, prepared by 


£. LAZENBYs & SON, bears the Label used so many years, signed * Llizabeth Lazenby.” 


A DELICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXION, with a delightful 


and lasting Fragrance, by using 
The Celebrated UNITED SERVICE SOAP TABLETS, 4d. and 6d. each. 
Manufactured by J. C. & J. FIELD, UPPER MARSH, LAMBETH 


Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 
i jLEBIG 


FIRST PRIZES at PARIS, HAVRE, and AMSTERDAM. 


COMPANY’S EXTRACT of MEAT carried the 


MINISTRY OF WAR, BERLIN.—Notice is given hereby that arrangements have been 


made with Liebig's Extract of Meat Company, 


their Extract to all the Troops of the North ration 


——_ for the supply , as an article of Food, of 


CAUTION.—Only sort warranted Genuine ~ ae: Inventor, Bern LIEBIG, whose Signature 


is oa every Jar. 
In eve! 
both for Beet. tea and Stock for Soups, Sauces, 


ousehold where this Extract has 4 Sity tried its use is permanently adopted 


On Tuesday next, price 2s. 6d. 


MAGAZINE for JUNE. 
J. A. FRoupDE, M.A, 
CONTENTS. 
Lectures on the Science of Religion. 
Third Lecture. 
The Adulteration of Food and Drugs. 
Fresh Evidence about Anne Boleyn. By the Eprror, 
Adam and Ma!ly: a Story of Scottish Farm-life. 
Ultramontane Text-Books. 
Omar Khayyam, the Astronomer-Poet of Persia, 
Some Remarks on the London Art Exhibitions of 1870, 
Mr. Disraeli's Zothair. By SHIRLEY. 
The House of Condé, 
London: Long MANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row, 


= 

BLAcKW OOD'S MAGAZINE for JUNE 18%), 
No. DCLVI. 2s. 6d. 

CONTENTS 

Earl's Dene. Part VIIT. | 

Mercer's Journal of the Waterloo Campaign. 

Vur Lronelad Ships. 

John. Part VI 


FPRASER’S Edited ty 


By Professor Max 


Trade-Unions. Conclusion, 
The Admiralty. 


The Solved. 
Loth: 


WILLIAM BLAcKWwoop & Sons, Edinburgh London. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for JUNE. Price 
CONTENTS: 


1. THE LANDLORD OF “THE SUN.” By WILLTAM GILBERT, Author 
of * De Profundis,” Shirley Hall Asylum,” &e. 
1ap. 6.—Christian Brandon's Second Love Affair. 


” —HRetrospective, 
8.—Gideon Married. 
2. THE FOU NDER OF BURLESQUE. 
3. AN ARTIST'S TRAGEDY. By T. A. TROLLOPE. 
4. ON A PICTURE BY RUBENS, 
5. THE FETICHIST TO HIs GOD. 
6. THE BIRD OF PASSAGE, By the Author of “ Uncle Silas,” “Quy 
Deverell,” xe. (Conclusion.) 
7. OUR CULNESE COUSINS. 
8. THE POISON OF ASPS. By Florence Marnryat. Chaps. 3 and4 
9. OUR NOVELS—THE SENSATIONAL SCHOOL, 


Ricuarnpb Bent ey, New Burlington Street. 


Just published, 


JREBEKAL: a Sacred Idyll. Words by ArnrHur Marry, 


= Set “9 Music by JOSEPH Bannay. In paper covers, 3s.; cloth gilt, 5s.; folio, extra dah 
gilt, 10s. 6d. 
Tonde NOvVELLO, EWER, | & CO., Berners Street, W.; and 35 Poultry, E.C, 


By Josery BARNBY. All the Songs, in this 


Work published separately at 4s. each ; post-free for 25 Stamps. 
London : NOVELLO, EWER, & Coy 1 Berners Street, Ww. and 35 Poultry, EC. 


DEDICATED BY TIIE 


PERMISSION OF HER MAJESTY 10 


THE PRINCESS BEATRICE. 
GACRED SONGS for LITTLE SINGERS. Words by 
Frances Rmp.ieY HAVERZAL. Music Composed and Arranged by ALBERTO Ru- 


DEGGER. Elegantly bound in clot, gilt edges, IUustrated by the Brothers Dalziel, 6s. id, 
London: NOVELLO, Ewer, & Co., 1 Berners Street, W.; and 35 Poultry, E.C. 


New Edition. 
MENDEI SSOHN’S LIEDER OHNE WORTE. 
elegantly bound in cloth extra, gilt, 12s.; 8vo. paper covers, 4s.; cloth gilt, 6s. 
The only Complete Editions, containing the Eight Rocks. 
____ London: NOVEL LO, Ew ER, & Co. ., 1 Berners Street, W.; and | 35 Poultry, B.C. 


N°V ELLO’ CHEAP OCTAVO EDITION of PIANO- 
RTE CLASSICS, 

*MENDELSSOHN'S OHNE WORTE, the Eight Books Complete, 

*BEETHOVEN’S THIRTY-EIGHT SONATAS, is. 

*BEETHOVEN’S THIRTY-FOUR PIECES, 2s. 

*SCHUBERT'’S TEN SONATAS, 4s. 

SCHUBE ‘T'S S DANCES, Is. 6d. 


*MOZART'’S 
*WEBER’S COMPLETE PIANOFORTE WORKS, 4s. 
*SCHUMANN’S ALBUM, containing Forty-three Pieces, 4s. 


EIGH’ TEEN SONATAS, 3s, 6d. 


SCHUMANN’S FOREST SCENES. Nine Easy Pieces, 2s. 
The Volumes marked * may be had handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, at 2s, cacn xm. 
London: NOVELLO, EWER, & Co, 


mo SUFFERERS from _ PARALYSIS, RHEUMATISM, 


NEURALGIA, and LOSS o' OUS and PHYSICAL POWE 
TREATISE on CU RATIV E ELECTRICIEY 
Str ill, 1 b: it, Thirt Sta: 
reet, uly. 8.3; DY post, irteen ps. 
to Sir Charles Locock, Bart., M.D., Physician to the Queen), 5s., can also 


» by Mr. HARRY LOBB, M 


R. POPULAR 


of Messrs. SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & Co.; or from the Author, 31 Sackville 
he larger work (dedicated by permission 
be obtained as above. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDIE's SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. 


—NOTICE. 


all the he newly pubtebet Be Pole advertised in this day’s * Saturday Review” are 


in Ciredenes at MU ARY. Fresh Copies are 
increases, and an ample supply is provided r, all the Principal Forthcoming Books as 
appear. Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. Prospectuses on application. 


added as the demand 
as they 


MUPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—First Class Subscription, 


for a constant succession of the best New Books, One Guinea per Annum, commencing at 
any date. Book Societies suppiied on liberal terms. Prospectuses, postage free, on application. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.—See 


MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE, New Edition now ready, postage free on 


———— The Collection of Books on Sale includes more than T 


Thousand Volumes of Yorks, in or 
Libraries and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and Prizes. 


‘wo Hundred Thousand 
olumes of Surplus Copies of | popular Books of the Past and Present Season, and ‘went 
dv li well adapted for Gentlemen's 


SELECT LIBRARY. 
in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S hag 
with the least possible delay by all Subseribers to MU 
Cross Street. Manchester, and (by order) from all Booksellers in connexion with the Library. 

Mudie’s Select Library, New Oxford Street, London ; City Office, 4 King Street, Ch i 


—All ithe NEW BOOKS 


ARY may also be obtained | 
MANCHESTER LIBRARY, | 


Just published, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 
ue BIBLE in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS: 


Case of the Board of Education of the City of Cincinnati. 


Decision of the Court. 
A FEW WORDS on PRIVATE SCHOOLS: 
Deficiencies, Advantazes, and Needs in special relation to the Proposals of the Schuls 
Inquiry Commission. By Jo . Hlurron, B.A. 
Brighton : i. & Cc. TREACHER, 1 North Street. 


AN ENTIRE NEW BOOK OF GAMES FOR BOYS. 
Large crown 8vo. 896 pp., cloth gilt, gilt edges, with Emblematical Devices, 10s. 64. 


rue E MODERN PLAYMATE: a Book of Games, Sport 
and Diversions for. Boys of all by the Rev. J.G. 
With Six Hundred New Illustrations, Engraved by Dalziels, Hodgkins, &c. 

Subjects: Out-door Games—In-door Gumes—Evening Parlour 
Athletic Sports, xe.—The Young Workmen—S 
—Games of Skill—Conjuring—P uzzles—Riddles—Acrostics, &e. Ventriloquism and 
phony, &c. 


in the 


Wi 
London : C, D. CAZENOVE, 7 Old Bailey. 


Just published, 6d. ; post free, 7d. 


FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


Fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
By the late Hans Morrison, M.A., T.C.D, Withs 
Memoir of his Life, by R. MORRISON, late Captain 16th Regt. 
CuAPMAN & HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


Cloth, 5s. 
[HE WRONGS of the NAWAB of BENGAL.—INDIAN 
RECORDS, with Nawab’s Memorial and Portrait. 
Cc. Buss, 167 New B B Street, \ W. And all Booksellers. 


POEs. 


THE UN 


ITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


ns from One Guinea to any enous, according to the supply required, All 


the best "New: oks, English, French, and German, immediately on publication. Prospectuses, 
d post free. 


with Lists of New Publications, gratis an 


*,* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices 


may also be had free on application. 


BOOTH'S, cuuazors, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S United Libraries, 


307 Regent Street, near the ‘olytechnic. 


NDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 

Founded in 1841. 

of CLARENDON. The following are the Terms of Admission to this 

contains 85,000 of Ancient and Modern Literature. i in various 8 
ptions, £3 @ year, or £2 Entrance Fee of £6 Members! 


Square, 


London. 
Patron—.R. HI. the PRINCE of WALES. President—The EARL 
Library, which 


Fifteen are to Country, and Ten to Town, Members. ccm open 


from Ten 


y+ Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


Now published, New and Enlarged Edition, 7s. 6d. 


M®. REYNOLDS HOLE’S BOOK ABOUT ROSES. 
WILLIAM Buac ait] Took. and London. 


‘éw and Cheaper Edition, 1 ey crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


Ppistorica SKETCHES of the REIGN of GEORGE I. 
By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 


WILLIAM BLACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh and London. ‘ 
Just published, 7s, 6d. 


ALEXANDRA: a Gift Book. The Paper for which has 
tself Cc buted, Engraved, 
presented, and the Volume itse buted, ngr 


and Publahed. for the Benefit of the ALEXAN 


Rise, near Highgate, N. Edited by THOMAS ARCHER. With Contributions an 


Berners Street 
722 


by the leading Authors and Artists of the day. 
Publishers: JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 Fleet Street; JAMES NISBET & Co., 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHAMBERS’S JOURNAL. 


THIRTY-NINTH YEAR. 
CONTENTS OF JUNE Parr.— Price 7d. 


Life in the Steerage. In Four Chapters. Nellie’s Romance, 
Mossi, Enamel Decoration. Gems of the Sea. 

Bob.” Grinling Gibbons, 
Shell-fish for the Million. My Crest and Motto. 

AMarine Residence. Conclusion, Woman in the Middle Ages. 
at the Tuileries. Small Cheap Railways. 
A Night Attack. The Month: Science and Arts. 
Shoe-buckles. Four Pieces of Original Poetry. 

JUNE Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS : 
PROFESSOR LESLIE ON TITE LAND QUESTION. By J. S. MILL. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE PEERAGE. By FREpERIC HARRISON. 
TALES OF OLD JAPAN. I. By A. B. Mirrorp. 
BAD LAWYERS OR GOOD? By WALTER BaGEnor. 
PLINY THE YOUNGER. By J. W. Broprips. 
COXDORC ET's PLEA FOR THE CITIZENSHIP OF WOMEN. Translated by 
e EDI 
ALETTER TO THE MEMBERS OF THE C2CUMENICAL COUNCIL. By 
JOSEPH MAZZINI. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


Published Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE ART-JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS OF THE JUNE Numper: 
Line Engravings. 

1. DRAWING THE NET AT HAWESWATER, after Jacon Tnompsoy. 
2, STA. BARBARA, after Jacopo PaLma, IL 
3. NIGHT’S SWIFT DRAGONS CUT THE CLOUDS FULL FAST, from the 

Sculpture by J. G. LouGH. 

to numerous Literary Contributions on current Art-Topics, this Number contains 

Fe of the Exhibitions of the Royal —- and of the Water-Colour Society 


pet nstitute ; Obituary Notices of D. Maclise, R.A., Ul, and R. Sainthill; Art News 
and Minor Minor Topics of the Month ; Reviews, &c. 


LONDON: VIRTUE & CO., IVY LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S MAGAZINE, 


Now ready, the JUNE Number of 


THE ARGOSY. 


CONTENTS : 


1. Bessy Rane. By the Author of “East Lynne.” Chapters 18, 19, 20, 21— 
9. Thoughts on Female Education. By Alice King—3. The Dream of Gertrude 
lise—4, A Summer Day—5. A Remarkable Experience in Psychology. By A 

Man—6. Dr. Barbe-Bleue—7. Not Lost. By Sarah Doudney. 


Monthly, 6d. 


Now ready, 


LONDON SOCIETY 


For JUNE, with 7 Illustrations, 1s. 


CONTENTS: 
SOCIAL USES OF GUARDSMEN. 
WANTED—A PEABODY FOR THE PECUNIOUS CLASSES. 
GOING DOWN TO THE BOAT. Illustrated by J. D. Watson. 
DISSOLVING VIEWS. Illustrated by Horace Stanton. 
HOW I WENT TO THE BAR—AND AFTER. 
THE ROMANCE OF A COUNTING-HOUSE : a Tale in Two Chapters. 
FASHIONS TO FOLLOW. Drawn by Alfred Thompson, 
A DAY DREAM. Drawn by R. Newcombe 
RIDDLES OF LOVE. [Illustrated by Adelaide Claxton, 
LIFE IN THE LATIN QUARTER. 
SKETCHES AND EPISODES OF THE LONDON SEASON. 
THE GREAT EXODUS OF 187-. By Lord Macaulay’s NEw ZEALANDER. 
THE BRITISH BABY. 
THE PICCADILLY PAPERS.—Introductions. 


OFFICE, 217 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


(JASSELL'S MAGAZINE. “for JUNE. Price 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

MAN AND WIFE. By Winkie Cou.ixs, Author of “The Woman in White,” &c. 
With 4 [lustrations by W. Small. 

WEDDED LOVE. By Epwarp Carrey. 

WRECKED UPON ICE: a Personal Narrative. By Commander BENNETT. 

CURIOSITIES INTEMPERANCE, By H. Trnson. 

CHILDR CORNER—DAME TWO-STICKS. By HEeRAcLITUS GREY. Illustrated 
by Mablot Ke Browne 

“THEY SAY—' 

A HANDY MAN. 

CAPTURE OF CITANG-ZU : a Personal Narrative. By Captain LINDLEY. 

UNIEALTITY HOUSES IN LONDON. 

NAILMAKING BY WOMEN. By AN Eyewitness. Illustrated by Louisa Taylor. 


Monthly, 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW: Theo- 
logical, Literary, and Social. 
ConTENTS For JUNE: 
1. THREE BROAD CHURCH CATHOLICS: Dillinger, Froschammer, and 
“Janus.” By the Rev. Jonn Hunt. 
2, MATTHEW ARNOLD ON ST. PAUL AND HISCREED. By R. H. Hurron. 


38. KNOWING AND FEELING: a Contribution to Psychology. By the Author of 
“Thorndale ; or, the Conflict of Opinion.” 


4, MENDELSSOHN’S “ELIJAH”: a Monograph. By H. R. Hawes. 

5. CHURCH TENDENCIES IN SCOTLAND. By H. A. Pace. 

6. TRADES’ UNIONS, FROM THE WORKMAN’S POINT OF VIEW. By 
GEORGE Porrer. 

7. THE AUTHOR OF “FRIENDS IN COUNCIL.” By Henry HorBeacn. 

8. OUR VERY CHEAP LITERATURE. By ALEXANDER STRAHAN. 

9. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


Monthly, Illustrated, 1s. 


THE SAINT PAULS MAGAZINE. Edited 


bv ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE: 
1. THE THREE BROTHERS, By Mrs. OnipHant. Chapters 44 to 46. 
2. EMPLOYMENT OF MILITARY MEN IN CIVIL LIFE. 
3. THE DOWAGER COUNTESS, Part I. 
4. RICHARD COBDEN, 
5. A FAREWELL, 
6. “ PRIVATE.” 
: 7. OUTWARD BOUND. 
8. MICHAEL FARADAY. 
9. WAITING. 
10. IT GHELMEZ. 
11. RALPH THE HEIR, By Anroony Chapters 16 to 19. 


NEW BOOKS. 


On the 4th of June, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S ENGLISH 


NOTE-BOOK. Edited by Mrs. HAWTHORNE. 


Nearly ready, post 8vo. 
AN EDITOR’S TALES. By Anrnony 
TROLLOPE, 
Now ready, 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 


RELIGIOUS LIFE in GERMANY during 


the WARS of INDEPENDENCE, in a Series of Historical and Biographical 
Sketches. By WILLIAM Baur. 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 6s, 


THE BOOK of ORM. By Roserr Bucwanay, 
Author of ‘‘ London Poems,” &c. 
“* The Book of the Visions seen by Orm the Celt,” 
Containing the following Songs and Visions: 
1. The First Song of the Veil. 6. The Lifting of the Veil. 
2. The Man and the Shadow. 7. Coruisken Sonnets. 
3. Songs of Corruption. 8. The Coruieken Vision. 
4. The Soul and the Dwelling. 9. The Devil’s Mystics, 
5. Songs of Seeking. 10. The Man Accurst, 


Now ready, crown 8vo. 5s. 
GINX’S BABY: His Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes, 


Part T.—What Ginx did with Him. Part IV.—What the Clubs and Politi- 
3, 1I.—What Charity and the Churches cians did with Him. 
did with Him. 9» Ve—What Ginx’s Baby did with 


11I.—What the Parish did with Him. Himself, 


“ Whoever the anonymous author of this pleasantry may be, he is as familiar with the poli- 
tical and social characteristics of the period as all the writers of ‘Punch’ rolled into one, but 
sobered by a serious conviction and an earnest purpose. He tells a story which is painfully 
true as a picture of lite, and richly deserved as a satire on statesmanship.”— Vanity Fair. 


Now ready, small 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON LYRICS. By Freperick Locke: 


“In his charming sclection of ‘Vers de Soci¢té’—the ‘Lyra Elegantiarum 
points out that for such poetry the two qualities of brevity ene buoyancy are absolute 
tial; and he ack that they should be “short, elegant, refined, and fanciful, not seldoni d 
t. and often playful.’ Words better than these we could ‘not 
sties of many of the London Lyrics.’.......; A more delicious 


ribe the 
companion spri ,orin those idie moments when the mind requires dainty tare. 
would be dificult to meet with. When in his best mood, half playful, half pathetic, Mr. Locke 
has, in his own line, no rival now living.”—/all Mail Gazette. 


STRAHAN & CO. 56 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON. 
Fstablished 1791. Edited by Epwarp 


HE OBSER IVE ER. 


MONTALEMBERT. By Unick BURKE. 
ORD'S PRAYER IN MAY FAIR. By Ausacer Hay Hint. With Frontis- 
Ce. 
PRETTY SISTERS’ BROTHERS. 
GARIBATDI ALY, IRELAND, THE CECUMENICAL COUNCIL. BRITISH 
i i 
OUR CARTE-BLA} 
Gettis 
On Writing La 
SPANISH WINE. By A Coxxorsseur. 
A DEATII IN SUIPWRECK. 
AT EVENTIDE: » Poem. Illustrated by M. E. Edwards, 
a DEATH IN BATTLE. 
an B.—The JULY Part of C ASSELL'S MAGAZINE willecontain a PRIVATE LETTER 
on the State of Italy, and a Paper by HILARY SKINNER on How to Stop 
Brigandage reece. 


CasskuL, PEITER, & GALPIN, Ludgate Hill. E.C, 


Dicry.—THE OBSERVER of Sunday next will contain the Latest Home and Fore 
| News; full ¥ inancial end Comn ercial Intelligence up to Saturday Night; Special Repo is 
the Police and Law Proceedings of the previous day ; Original Sporting nkeseation, Thea- 
| trical and Mu-ical Notices, Reviews of the Books of the Week. 
| "TIE GBSERVER is Published at Five o'clock on Sunday Morning, in time for the Early 
Trains. 
rr Sr ATE ( ) CAPI TOL. for NEW YORK.—See THE BUILDER 
| of This Week for Vie&, Plans. and Particulars.—It also includes Sanitary Teachings of 
| History—Free Libraries and Museums—Lothair and High-Art Life—Strength of fron—Gas 
and Water Works in Yorkshire—Value of the Study of Nature, &c. 4d.; or by post, dd. 


1 York Street, W.C. And all Newsmen. 


HE PLAIN SPEAKER and QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 
Published every Thursday. Subscription, One Guinea for the Parliamentary Session. 
Single Numbers, post paid, Is. 
l ALFRED RICHARDSON, 36 Northumberland Street, Strand. 
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18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW WORKS. 


FREE RUSSIA. By W. Herwortn Dixov, 


Author of “NEW AMERICA,” “HER MAJESTY'S TOWER,” &c. Third 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo. with Coloured Illustrations, 30s. 

“ Mr. Dixon has invented a good title for his volumes on Russia. The chapter on Lomonosoff, 

peasant poet, is one of the best in the book ; and the chapter on Kief is equally good. He 

gives an interesting and highly picturesque account of the ——— of the jury system in a case 

which he himself saw tried. ‘Phe descriptions of the peasant villages and of the habits and 

peasantry are very good ; in fact, the di i are t ig the 


manners of the 


work. —imes, 
** Mr. Dixon’s book will be certain not only to interest but to please its readers, and it deserves — 


todo so. Mr. Dixon brings before the eyes of his countrymen a ame of Russia, its scenery, 


and its people, which is so novel and interesting that it can scarcely fail to arrest their 


attention.” —Saturday Review. 

“We claim for Mr. Dixon the merit of having treated his subject in a fresh and original 
He has been able to lay before his readers such a picture of Russia and the Russian 
le as cannot fail to interest them.” —4 thencewm. 
“We heartily commend these volumes to all who wish either for instruction or relaxation, 
and % doubt not that by Whitsuntide they will have been read by everybody one cares to talk 
to." —Lxaminer. 


A RAMBLE INTO BRITTANY. By the 


Rev. GEORGE MusGRAVE, M.A. Oxon. 2 vols. with Illustrations, 24s. 

“ Mr. Musgrave is a man of considerable information and good 
generally contrives to get at some facts not generally known. 
amusing. He sketches the Breton landscapes with force and spirit.""—Pall Mall Gazette. 


WILD LIFE AMONG the KOORDS. By 


Major F. MILLINGEN, F.R.G.S. 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations, 15s. 
“ Major Millingen, by his lively and effective personal narrations, his picturesque sketches 
of the tribes among whom he sojourned, and his well-informed historical and scientific illus- 
trations, has effectually secured the enjoyment of his readers."’"— Telegraph. 


EASTERN PILGRIMS: the Travels of Three 


Ladies, By AGNES SMITH. 1 vol. Svo. with Illustrations, 15s. 


A BOOK ABOUT the CLERGY. 
A TOUR ROUND ENGLAND. By Watrer 


J.C. JEAFFRESON, B.A. Oxon. SECOND EDITION, 2 vols. 8vo. 30s. 
THORNBURY. 2 vols. large post Svo. with Illustrations, 24s. [Next week. 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS. 
SILVIA. By Jutta Kavanacu, Author of 


“Nathalie,” “ Adele,” &c. 3 vols. 


of “Raymond’s Heroine,” &c. 3 vols. 

“In plot, details, completeness, and the unflagging interest which carries the reader 
resistlessly to the end, the ‘Heir Expectant’ is a triumph of novelistic skill. A much more 
copious analysis than we have attempted would fail to rep: the imp jon of rich and 
varied power which the admirable novel before us leaves on the mind.” —Saturday Review. 

y ith undiminished interest the windings of the plot. The 
i t lly have the merit of being at 


“ An excellent story. 
characters are interesting, and the 
once life-like and loveable."—Pail Mall Gazette. 

“ One of the pleasantest and most graceful novels of the season. The writer exhibits a fine 


‘perception both of character and of nature, and her style is fresh and pure.""—Dai/y News. 


NORA. By Lady Emrty Ponsonsy, Author 


of ‘“‘ The Discipline of Life,” &c. 3 vols. 
“A story of very superior merit. The style is easy, graceful, and eloquent. The author 
an extensive k ledge of human nature.” —Laminer. 


e follow with 


MY HERO. By Mrs. Forrester, Author of 


“ Fair Women,” &c. 3 vols. 
“ Mrs. Forrester has told her story most pleasantly.” —7Zelegraph. 


A BRAVE LADY. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax, Gentleman.” 3 vols. 
“ A very good novel ; permeated by a pure and noble spirit." —E.caminer. 


ANNALS of an EVENTFUL LIFE. By 


GEORGE WeEBBE DaseENT, D.C.L. FOURTH EDITION, 3 vols. 
“ A racy, well-written, and original novel. The interest never flags.”—Quarterly Review. 


STERN NECESSITY. By ‘the Author of 


“No Church,” “ Owen, a Waif,” &c. 3 vols. 
“* Stern Necessity’ is one of the best novels of its kind. The character of Maud is an admir- 
eble study, and has the advantage of unhackneyed freshness." —Suturday Review. 


Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


T&REGU LARITIES and DISEASES of the TEETH: a 
Series of Papers from Lancet” and * British Journal of Dental Science.” By 
HENtyY SEWILL, M.R.C.S., L.D.S., Dentist to the West London Hospital, &c. 

“Trregularities of the teeth in children, facial neuralgia, abscess of the jaw, necrosis, and 
indigestion from defective teeth, are the chief matters treated; and on cach of them, more espe- 
cially upon the first, the principles that should guide practice are very clearly enunciated. The 
bouk cannot fail to be useful and weleome.”—Lancet. 

JouN CHURCHILL & Sons, New Burlington Strect. 


WORKS BY WILLIAM ACTON. — 
PROSTITUTION. Prostitution Defined—Prostitution in Eng- 
lan 


l—Diseases the Result of Prostitution—Existing Provision for the Control of 
Prostitutes—Prostitution, Abroad—Causes—Recognition and Regulation of Prostitution. as 
Regards the Army and Navy—Recognition and Regulation in Civil Life—Amelioration—Pre- 
vention. Second Edition, 12s. 


THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACT, Shall it be applied 
to the Civil Population ? A Paper read before the Association of the Medical Officers of 


Health. 1s, 
JOHN CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Seventh Edition, Revised and Enlarged, crown 8vo. cloth, 1s.; by post, Is. 1d. 


pe: KENNION’S OBSERVATIONS on the MINERAT 
SPRINGS of HARROGATE. By ADAM BrALrey, M.A., M.D. Cantab., Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians of London. 


London : CHURCHILL & SONS. Harrogate: THomMAS 


Now published, Third Edition, revised and enlarged, with additional Recent Cases, 2s, 6d. 


JP and its CURE. By Geo. Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.S. 


London: RENSHAW, 356 Strand. And all Booksellers. 


Just published, 2s. 


a TREATISE on MAGNETISM and ITS HEALING 
> POWER. By Professor ADOLPHE DipiER. To be had at 
IL. BAILLIERR’s, 219 Regent Street. 
published, Second Exition, with Addenda, containing additional Facts and in 
I iustration of the Neiarious Proceedings of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. $d. 
REVELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY, By 
Dérkcron. Reprinted from the “ Medical Circular,” 
London: If, BAILLIERE, 219 Regent Street. 


| short Empire and a second Restoration. 


MR. BENTLEY’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE FIRST LORD MALMESBURY; jy 


FAMILY and FRIENDS: a Series of Letters from 1745 to 1820, ing 
details from the Battle-field of Culloden to that of Waterloo, the ding 
History both of France and England during the eventful period of the g 
War and the Occupation of Paris by the Allies, and the Secret Politica} Histon 
and Social Life of this Country from the Commencement of the Preseni 
Century. Edited by the Right Hon. the Earl of Matmespury 
2 vols. Svo. 30s, : 

“ These Letters commence in 1745 and end in 1820, a course of seventy-five years, We fing 
these contidential exchanges of ideas the hopes and fears, the expectations, disappointmen, fy 
impressions of our ancestors, in the very words which described them. And ts, and 

years were! They saw the Highland Kebellion, the American War, the despotic Courts of 
jourbons, of Catherine and Frederick; the great French Revolution, and its Subseq the 
phase of a bloody Republic, an aggressive Empire,an ephemeral Restoration, and egainae 
The description of the fetes and social inte; Zs 

in the venerable city of Sarum during the Parliamentary recess show how much more live} 
cathedral towns were a century ago, and how much less of cliques and class categories ae 
existed among the nobility and their neighbours than in the present day. The first tea 

Malmesbury, being much older than either Mr. Canning or Lord Palmerston, knew them well 


| from their earliest years, and used his intluence (which was considerable) with the Statesmen gf 


the time to bring forward those talents which have made their names so memorable in English 
history. Being the guardian of the latter, it will be seen how he appreciated the character of hiy 
ward (Lord Palmerston), and how he urged him into the arena of politics when he first tog 


| ottice in 1809."—Latract from the Preface. 


wers of observation, and he | 
His book is interesting and 


| A RACE for a WIFE: a Novel.. 


CONFIDENTIAL LETTERS of the Righ 


Hon. WILLIAM WICKHAM to the BRITISH GOVERNMENT, from 1794, 
Including Original Letters of the Archduke Charles, Louis the Eighteenth, 
Charles the Tenth, Duc d’Enghien, George Canning, Duke of Portland Lon 
Whitworth, and Field-Marshal Suwarrow. Edited by his Grandson, Wi 
WiIckHAM. 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits of the Right Hon, William Wickhay 
and Field-Marshal Suwarrow from Original Pictures, 30s. 


MEMOIRS of MADAME de MIRAMIOY; 


a Picture of French Social Life at the Close of the 17th Century. Fromtiy 
French by the Baroness DE MoNTAIGNAC, and Edited by the Right Hon, Laiy 
HERBERT. Crown Syo, 


EVENINGS with the SACRED POETS, 


From the Earliest Period. By Frepertck SAUNDERS, Author of “ Salad for 
the Social ” and ** Salad for the Solitary.” Crown 8vo. 


LETTERS from LONDON, from 1856 to 1860, 


By Georce Mirriin DALLAS, United States Minister at the Court of st, 
James. Edited by his DAUGHTER. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


THE HEIR EXPECTANT. By the Author | ~ MARVELS of the HEAVENS. Fron 


the French of FLAMMARION. 
Heavens,” by Amédée Guillemin. 


By Mrs. Lockyer, Translator of “The 
Crown 8vo. with numerous I1lustratious, 


THE NEW AND POPULAR NOVELS 
AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


ANNIE JENNINGS. 3 vols. crown 8y0. 
THE OLD LOVE and the NEW: a Novel. 


By Sir Epwarp Creasy, M.A., Author of “* The Fifteen Decisive Battlesot 
the World.” 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A novel with incident and interest enough for the most exacting reader of fiction, and with 
arctinement and elevation which must warmly commend it to the appreciation of the mot 
scholarly and cultivated. Sir Edward's style is always elegant and often forcible, and his 
glimpses of social life in the time of which he treats are marked by a scholarly truthtulness of 
sentiment and detail. The story is charmingly conceived, and the adventures of Leon and 
Atalanta are exciting enough to satisfy any palate.”"—Daily Telegraph. 

3 vols. 


JABEZ OLIPHANT: a Novel. 
“We unhesitatingly award the palm for amusing readers to the author of ‘ Jabez Oliphant.’ 


crown Svo. 
Tle has very considerable power. His account of the retired tradesman, the modern prince, in 


Yorkshire, is perfect; and the scene in which Jabez is ‘done’ by a ‘cute’ horse-dealer is 
inimiiabie. Our readers will no doubt make acquaintance with it. We should add that the 
adventure with Italian brigands is very graphic.”"—John Bull, 


By Hawter 
Smart, Author of “ Breezie Langton.” Crown Svo, 10s. 6d. 


Also, immediately, 


THE BOND of HONOUR. 


8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 


PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


3 vols. crown 


In Three Parts (446 pp.), 8vo. 8s. 
VORESHADOWINGS. By Ienorvs. A New Work on the 
Irish Land Question. Contents: Part I. The Saxon and the Celt. Part IL. The Presit 
Situation, the Origin of Property, and on Freedom of Contract. Part IIL. ‘The Remedy. 
“ A valuable addition to Irish 7imes. 
Dublin: W. B. KeLtty. London: Simprxin & Co. 


Nearly ready, 1 vol. Svo. 
N EXAMINATION of the UTILITARIAN PHILO- 
SOPHY. By the late Jonny Grove, B.D., Fellow of ‘Trinity College, and Professor of 


Moral Philosophy in the University of Cambridge. Edited by Joserit B. Mayon, M.dy late 
Fellow of St. Jolin’s College, Cambridge, 
Cambridge : Deiauron, Bein, & Co, London: BELL & DALDY. 


8vo. cloth, 7s. 


HL UEMAN MIND (Elements of the Philosophy of), in Two 
Parts. By DUGALD STEWART. With References, Sectional Heads, Synoptical Table 
of Contents, and Translations of the various Greck, Latin, and French Quotations. 

London WILLIAM TEGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


Now ready, 8vo. Is. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. Third Report of the 
Extension Association, with Replies to Recent Statements. 
London: JAMES WALTON, Gower Street. 


8vo. sewed ; by post for 12 Stamps, 
GUMMER CATARRIL or HAY FEVER: its Causes, 
Symptoms, and Treatment. By Groncr Moonr, M.D.,1.1.C.P., London. 
London: JAMES Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 170 Piccadilly ; 43 Threadneedle Street: 
and 112 Great Russeli Street. o 


“Now ready, 
(THE MONEYS of ALL NATIONS, with their Correct Value 
in English Currency. Six Copies sent free by post on reccipt of Two Penny Stamps. 
Address, T. ROBERTS & CO., 8 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 
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Revised Edition, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, i 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 28, 1879; 


NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 


On Monday the 30th instant, No. CXXVI., price 1s. 


THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, 


with Illustrations by Robert Barnes and George du Maurier. 
CONTENTS : 
PUT YOURSELF IN HIS PLACE. With an [lustration. Chapters 42—44. 
THE LIONS OF CATALONIA—MONSERRAT. 
YES OR NO ?—A PLEBISCITUM IN THE DUCHY OF GEROLSTEIN. 
MARATHON AND ITS BRIGANDS. 
A CLEVER FORGERY. 
KING LAURIN’S ROSE-GARDEN. 
IN LATE AUTUMN. By CHarLes Denys Conway. 
AGAINST TIME. With an Illustration. 
Chapter 27.—Mr. Hemprigge sacrifices his Career to his Conscience. 
28.—And Suffers accordingly. 
29.—Lucy Makes a Scene, and Mande a Discovery. 


PUT YOURSELF in HIS PLACE. By. 


CHARLES READE, Author of “It is Never Too Late to Mend,” &c. 53 vols, 
crown 8vo. 


THE MAN with the IRON MASK. By 


Marius Torry. ‘Translated and Edited by Henry VIzeTeLty, Author of 
“* The Story of the Diamond Necklace.” Crown 8vo. 9s, 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; with 


an Introduction on Puritanism and the Church of England. Reprinted from 
the * Cornhill Magazine,’ with Additions and a Preface. By MAatTrunw | 
ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D., formerly Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford and Fellow of Oriel College. Small crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay in 


Political and Social Criticism, Reprinted from ‘* The Cornhill Magazine.” 
With a Preface and Alterations, By ARNOLD, M.A.,LL.D. 8vo, 
price 10s, 6d, 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERATURE. 


By MATTHEW ARNOLD, M.A., LL.D. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTERVALS of 
BUSINESS. To which is added an Essay on ORGANIZATION in DAILY 
LIFE. By the Author of ‘* Friends in Council,” &c. New Edition, small | 

crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. | 

| 
| 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL: a Series of Readings 


= Discourses Thereon. First Series. New Edition, 2 vols. small crown 
vO. 9s, 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. 


New Edition, 2 vols. small crown 8vo. 93. 


COMPANIONS of MY 


the Author of “ Friends in Council,” &c. 
price 4s. 6d. 


THE MAGYARS: their Country and 


Institutions. By Anruur J. Parrerson. 2 vols. crown 8vo, with Maps, 18s. | 


RECONNOITRING in ABYSSINIA: 


Narrative of the Proceedings of the Reconnoitring Party prior to the Arrival 
of the Main Body of the Expeditionary Field Force. By Colonel H. Sr. 
CLain WILKINS, R.E., Aide-de-Camp to the Queen, Commanding Engineer 
Abyssinian Expeditionary Foree, &. Demy 8vo. with 10 Coloured Views 
from Sketches made in the Country and a Map, 18s, 


MODERN RUSSIA. Comprising Russia under 


Alexander II., Russian Communism, the Greek Orthodox Church and its 
Provinces of Russia. By Dr. Junius Eckarpt. Demy 8yo. 
price 10s. 6d, 


TRANSATLANTIC SKETCHES 


WEST INDIES, SOUTH AMERICA, CANADA, and the UNITED STATES. 


Second Series. | 


SOLITUDE. 


By GREVILLE Jonn Cugster, B.A., Member of the Archological Institute | 


of Great Britain and Ireland. Crown 8vo. 9s. 


HISTORY of ART. By Dr. 


Professor of “The History of Art.” Translated by F. E. BuNNErr. Second 
Edition, 2 vols. imp. 8vo. with 415 Illustrations, 42s. 


THE WORKS of MR. THACKERAY. 


Complete and Illustrated Edition, 22 vols. large crown 8vo. £8 5s. 


THE RING and the BOOK. By Roszerr 


Browntxe. 4 vols. fep. 8ve. 30s, 


THE POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT 
BROWNING. New Edition, 6 vols. fep. 8vo. 30s. 


THE POETICAL WORKS of ELIZABETH 


BARRETT BROWNING. Eighth Edition, 5 vols. with Portrait, 30s. 


AURORA LEIGH. By Exuizasetu Barrerr 


Brownixa@. Tenth Edition, fop. 8vo. 


SYLVIA’S LOVERS. By Mrs. Gasxzrt, 


Author of “ Wives and Daughters,” “North and South,” &c. 
Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. limp cloth, 2s. 6d. ? New and 


THE HOTEL DU PETIT ST.-JEAN: a 
Gascon Story. New and Cheaper Edition, fep. 8vo. pictorial cover, 23, | 
SMITH, ELDER, & CO, 15 WATERLOO PLACE. | 


| 


By 


New LBdition, small crown 8vo. | 


(Ready this day. 
ACQUITTED: a Novel. By Mrs. Gonnos 
SMYTHIES. 3 vols, [Ready this day. 


‘THE BANE 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


No. XXXV. (for JUNE) of 
TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an _Illustratg 
Monthly. 1s. 


THE JUNE NuMBER (NOW READY) CONTAINS: 


THE MONARCH of MINCING LANE: a New Serial Novel, 
By WimraM Brack, Author of “ In Silk Attire,” “ Kilmeny,” &¢, Chapter, 
5,6,and 7. Illustrated, 


JOSHUA MARVEL: a New Serial Story. By B.L. F 
Author of “ Grif: a Story of Australian Life,” &c. “Chapters 1, 2, ag? 
Illustrated, 

&e. &e. 


“*Tinsleys’ Magazine’ for June is, as usual, beforehand with all its numerous competiton, 
which it takes rank amongst the very Best, as atlording specimens of the highest talent emplop{ 
upon the serial literature of the day. One of the most acceptable features of this i 
that its matter is always most carefully selected and judiciously balanced, there never bej : 
single article admitted which is not indicative of good taste and positive cleverness, Fett 
cause it has secured the favour of the most cultivated intellects, and gained admission amongs 
the highest classes of society, to be spoken of as a means of truly representing the rules of fashicg 
on the one hand. and of the feelings and manners of the humbier grades on the other, Wi 
never encounter exaggeration in its contents, but are always confident of meeti ith the ex. 
position of honest opinion, sound information, and practical representations of men and 
m the habits which they actually wear, and by which they adorn the circle in Which it is this 
privilege, no less than their good fortune, to move.”"—Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 


MEMORIES of MY TIME; including Pg. 


sonal Reminiscences of Eminent Men. By GEORGE Hopper, Author gf 
“*Sketches of Life and Character.” 8vo. this day, 


THE GAMING TABLE, its Votaries aj 


Victims, in all Times and Countries ; especially in England and France, 
ANDREW STEINMETZ, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 8vo. [Ready this day, 


THE RELIGIOUS LIFE of LONDON. }y 


J. Ewrxe Rircuie, Author of “ The Night Side of London,” &c. 8y0, 
[Ready this 


THE BATTLE-FIELDS of PARAGUAY, 


By Captain Ricuarnp F. Burton, Author of ‘A Mission to Dahomi,” &, 
8vo. with Map and Illustrations. [ Ready thas day, 


AMONG the GOTHS and VANDALS, by 


Joun BuarKi£, Author of “* The Old Times and the New.” 8vo. 


Leeady this day, 


NEW NOVELS IN READING AT ALL LIBRARIES, 


PATIENCE CAERHYDON: a Novel. By 


the Author of “ Olive Varcoe,” ‘* Beneath the Wheels,” ‘‘ Simple asa Dore,’ 
&c. 3 vols. [Ready this day, 


AUSTIN FRIARS: a Novel. By the Author 


of “ George Geith,” ‘* City and Suburb,” “Too Much Alone,” &. 3 vols 


of a LIFE: a Novel. By 


Tomas Wricut (the Journeyman Engineer), Author of “ Some Habitsal 
Customs of the Working Classes,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 


GWENDOLINE’S HARVEST: a Novel. By 


the Author of “‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,” “ Found Dead,” &c. 2 vols. 
[Ready this day. 


| A FOOL’S PARADISE: a Novel. By Taos 


Ancner, Author of “ Strange Work,” &c. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
VERONICA: a Novel. By the Author d 
“ Aunt Margaret’s Trouble,” “ Mabel’s Progress,” &c. (From “ All the Yar 


Round.”) 


A DOUBLE SECRET and GOLDEN PIPPIN. 


By JoHN PoMERoy. 3 vols, 


GOLD and TINSEL: a Novel. By the Author 


of “‘ Ups and Downs of am Old Maid’s Life.” 3 vols. 


GEORGE CANTERBURY’S WILL: 4 


Novel. By Mrs. HeNRy Woop, Author of “East Lynne,” &. 3 vols. 

NOT WHILE SHE LIVES: a Novel. By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER Fraser, Author of “Faithless; or, the Loves of 
Period,” &c. 2 vols. 

TINSLEY BROTHERS’ TWO-SHILLING VOLUMES. 

To be had at every Railway Stall and of every Bookseller in the Kingdom. 

A PERFECT TREASURE, By the Author 
of “ Lost Sir Massingberd,” &c. [Ready this day 

Also, now ready, uniform with above, 

BROKEN TO HARNESS. THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOUBS 

BREAKING A BUTTERFLY. THE PRETTY WIDOW. 

BRAKESPEARE. MISS FORRESTER. 

DOCTOR BRADY. BLACK SHEEP. 

NOT WISELY, BUT TOO WELL. BARREN HONOUR. 

SANS MERCI. SWORD AND GOWN. 

RECOMMENDED TO MERCY. THE DOWER-HOUSE. 


THE ROCK AHBAD. SAVAGE-CLUB PAPERS. 2v0l 
MAURICE DERING. EVERY-DAY PAPERS. 


3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, “— 
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The Saturday Review. 


CHOICE EDITIONS OF 
POPULAR TRAVELS AND ADVENTURES. 


ALREADY PUBLISHED, 


MACGREGOR—A CANOE CRUISE in the, 
«ROB ROY” on the JORDAN, NILE, RED SEA, LAKE of GENNESA- | 
RETH, &c. Crown 8vo. with 8 Maps and 60 Illustrations, 12s, 


REV. J. L. PORTER—FIVE YEARS in DAMAS- 
CUS; with Travels in Palmyra, Lebanon, and among the Giant Cities of 
Bashan and The Hauran. Post 8vo. with Map and 20 [lustrations, 7s. 6d. 


LORD CARNARVON—REMINISCENCES of | 
ATHENS ~ - MOREA during Travels in Greece in 1839. Crown 8vo0. | 
with Map, 7s. | 


yk H. W. BATES—The RIVER AMAZONS: «| 


Record of Adventures and Travels, with Sketches of Brazilian and Indian 
Life. Post 8vo, with Map and 40 Illustrations, 12s, | 


LORD DUFFERIN—LETTERS from HIGH LATI- 


TUDES: an Account of a Yacht Voyage to Iceland, Jan Mayen, and Spitz- 
bergen, &e, Post 8vo. with 24 Ilustrauons, 7s, 6d. 


MR. MANSFIELD PARKYNS—THREE YEARS’ 


RESIDENCE in ABYSSINIA ; with Travels and Adventures in that Country. 
Post yo. With Map and 30 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


pr. HON. A. H. LAYARD—NINEVEH and its 


REMAINS: a Narrative of an Expedition to Assyria in 1845-47, Post 8vo. 
with 100 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


Rr. HON. A. H. LAYARD— NINEVEH and 


BABYLON: a Narrative of a Second Expedition to Assyria in 1849-51. Post 
$yo, with 150 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


HON. ROBERT CURZON—VISITS to the MONAS- | 


TERIES of the LEVANT. Post 8vo. with 18 Illustrations, 7s, 64. i 


| 
SIR LEOPOLD McCLINTOCK—A NARRATIVE | 


of the VOYAGE of the ‘‘ FOX” in the ARCTIC SEAS, and the Discovery of 
the Fate of Sir John Franklin and his Companions. Post 8vo. with Map and 
30 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. 


RT. HON. SIR FRANCIS HEAD—BUBBLES from 


the BRUNNEN of NASSAU. By AN OLp MAN. Post 8vo, with 13 Illus- 
trations, 7s. 6d. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE—MISSIONARY TRAVELS 


and RESEARCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. Post 8vo. with Map and 30 
Illustrations, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


: CONTINUATION OF 
DRE. PERCY’S WORK ON METALLURGY. 


Just ready, Svo. with numerous Illustrations, 


THE METALLURGY of LEAD; including DESIL- 


VERIZATION and CUPELLATION. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S., 
Lecturer on Metallurgy at the Royal School of Mines, 


To be followed by 
VOL. IV.—GOLD, SILVER, AND MERCURY. 


VOL. VK—PLATINUM, TIN, NICKEL, COBALT, ANTIMONY, BISs- 
MUTH, ARSENIC, AND OTHER METALS. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


POPULAR EDITION. 
MR. SMILES’S WORK ON THE HUGUENOTS. 


~ 


Now ready, New and Cheaper Edition, post 8vo. 6s. 


THE HUGUENOTS; their Settlements, Churches, 
and Industries in England and Ireland. By SAMUEL SMILES. 


Tie tl® Work embraces a subject which has never been adequately treated, at least in English 
ture—the history of the French and Flemish Protestant refugees to this Sap’ and their 

but mrs eg Mr. Siniles’s account is admirably calculated to impart not only new knowledge, 

lly new ideas, to most of us.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

ai ot Smiles has told a story of absorbing interest in a most charming and attractive manner, 
- Written at once the history of a remarkable ey a movement and a very important 

Caer in the annals of British manufacturing skill.”—Dai/y News. 

decide Smiles has entered upon an historical inquiry of which, perhaps, it would be difficult to 

Whether its claims to novelty or interest be higher.” —Votes and Queries. 


By the same Author, 


SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character and 


Conduct. 6s, 


INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY: Iron-workers and 


Tool-makers, 6s, 

LIVES of BRINDLEY and the EARLY ENGI- 
NEERS. 6s, 

LIVES of GEORGE and ROBERT STEPHENSON. 


LIFE of TELFORD. With a History of Roads and 


Travelling in England, 6s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET 


BENEDICITE. 


Fourth Edition (Eighth Thousand), post 8vo. with Woodcuts, 6s. 


BENEDICITE ; or, the Song of the Three Children. 
Being Illustrations of the Power, Beneficence, and Design manifested by the 
Creator in His Works. By G. C. M.D. ssf 

The object of this book is to offer a Series of Illustrations, and to show the 
special fitness of the hymn “ Benedicite” to arouse and express the devotional 
feelings which such contemplations suggest. > 


CONTENTS : 

The Heavens. The Winds of God, 

‘The Sun and Moon. Fire and Heat. 

The Stars of Heaven. Frost aud Cold. Ice and Snow. 

Winter and Summer. The Powers of the 

Nights and Days. Mountaius and Hills, | 

Light and Darkness. The Earth. 

Waiters above the Firmament, Green Things upon the Earth, 

Lightning and Clouds, Beasts and Cattle. 

Showers and Dew. Fowls of the Air. 

ells. ‘Whales, and all that move in the 
Seas and Floods. Waters. ‘\ 
“A book marked by great beauty and simplicity of style, as well as scientific accuracy. I¢ 

will sutisfy the man of science in all points where exact knowledge is looked for, while it charms 


and instructs the more general reader by its eloquence and variety of illustration. Such books 
raise and ennoble the min< of the reader by familiarizing it with the wonders of the om | 
heavens, and imbuing his whole spirit with the glory of the Architect by whose Almighty wo: 
2y were called existance. Review. 
me ey. large, varied, and interesting collection of facts and illustrations bearing upon the 
wonderful works of the Almighty are carefully brought together, grouped with much skill and 
exhibited with much taste.”"—//vangelical Magazine. 
“ One of the most charming books of its kind that we have ever met with. The astronomical 


chapters are models in their way ; thoroughly untechnical and, we should think, ext: 


intelligible to persous who have had no mathematical training.” —Literary Churchman. 
“ This is no common book. Dr. Child Chaplin exhibits the innumerable testimonies of nature 


to the power, wisdom, and gooduess of God. Full of important scientitic facts, and pervaded by 
vout religious feeling, the is an admirable example of the great service which eminent 
learning may do the cause of truth.” —£nglish Independent. 
“ An excellent account in simple language of the main facts in astronomy, and of certain leade 


ing phenomena in pliysics and natural history. It is well suited to foster a taste for nat 

istory, and to inspire feelings of awe and gratitude towards the Author of Creation.” 

“This book should be a very popular one, for it comes straight home to the strong English 
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